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This Issue in Brief 


Justice Is Found in the Hearts and Minds of 
Free Men.—We are privileged to be able to pre- 
sent in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION the ad- 
dress of the Attorney General of the United States 
before the Seminar and Institute on Disparity of 
Sentences for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Judicial Circuits, held at Highland Park, Illinois, 
in October. The Attorney General expresses con- 
cern about disparities in sentences and points to 
the need for flexible sentencing procedures which 
will assist in the rehabilitation of offenders. “Let 


m us reject the spirit of retribution,” he asserts, 


“and attempt cooly to balance the needs of deter- 
rence and detention with the possibilities of re- 
habilitation.” 


A New Arena Is Emerging To Test the Confi- 
dentiality of Presentence Reports—The confi- 
dentiality of presentence reports, generally main- 
tained at the trial court level in relation to the 
function of sentencing, may be jeopardized if 
appellate courts seek to examine their contents 
in connection with applications for bail pending 
appeals from convictions. This concern is voiced 
by John J. Wilson, a member of the District of 
Columbia Bar since 1922 and former assistant 
United States attorney. Mr. Wilson contends that 
the appellate courts are not entitled to such re- 
ports, and strongly urges that they not try to 
obtain them from the lower courts. He sees the 
unlikelihood that the appellate courts would be 
able to maintain the confidentiality of such reports 
even if they should wish to do so. 


The Message in Mr. Piyo’s Dream.—Mr. Piyo, 
probation officer, had a disturbing dream! He 
suddenly realized that presentence investigation 
reports cost $75 to $100 to complete and, if he 


operated privately, that is what he would have to 
bill the court to make a living. To be able to com- 
pete with Mr. Beaver, another privately operating 
probation officer who prepared reports at a lower 
cost, Mr. Piyo was greatly concerned as to what 
he would include in his reports to make them a 
quality product and to render value received to 
both the court and the taxpayer. Paul W. Keve, 
director of court services for Hennepin County at 
Minneapolis, considers with Mr. Piyo the elements 
that constitute a good presentence report. 


A Contemporary View of Psychiatry in Correc- 
tions.—“‘It seems rather paradoxical that there 
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should be such uncertainties between the dis- 
ciplines of penology and psychiatry,” writes Psy- 
chiatrist Charles E. Smith, assistant medical 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. “After 
all, both seek ultimate answers to the riddle of 
socially unacceptable behavior and both find com- 
mon ground for their work in the widening arena 
of crime and delinquency.” Dr. Smith relates in 
what ways psychiatry can help corrections and 
delineates the role of psychiatry in helping of- 
fenders to achieve responsible and satisfying lives. 


What’s So Good About Parole?—Bernard F. 
McSally of the United Prison Association of Mass- 
achusetts does not believe parole has ever kept 
abreast with what he calls the “snail’s pace” pro- 
gress of corrections in general. Parole, he sug- 
gests, may die in many jurisdictions because of a 
lack of aggressive professional leadership. Parole 
and its practices, he maintains, are not as good as 
most writers and speakers “ballyhoo” them to be. 
Mr. McSally spells out for us what needs to be 
done to win the battle of parole. 


The Delinquent Child: Whose Responsibility? 
—Who is responsible for the delinquent child? The 
child himself? The family? The community? 
Blame has been fixed on many factors. Psycholo- 
gist Francis J. Kelly of the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Youth Services at Boston, which has cared 
for and treated more than 10,000 delinquent chil- 
dren since its inception in 1949, tells who he be- 
lieves should be responsible for the delinquent 
child and outlines a program for coming to grips 
with the delinquency problem. 


Early Recognizable Personality Deviations.— 
For more than 30 years Dr. Sara G. Geiger, a 
psychiatrist, has worked with emotionally dis- 
turbed children and youth. She shares with us her 
rich experience in detecting early symptoms of 
a poor social adjustment and helping the child 
who is a victim of personality deviations. One of 
the important needs in dealing with problem child- 
ren, Dr. Geiger emphasizes, is to correct mis- 
behavior without instilling hostility. 


Why Juvenile Delinquency Preventive Pro- 
grams Are Ineffective.—One of the very difficult 
tasks in the field of prevention and corrections is 


to assess preventive and treatment programs. Dr, 
Sophia M. Robison, who for nearly 30 years has 
been active in almost every aspect of juvenile de. 
linquency work, evaluates for us some of the 
better known delinquency prevention efforts 
during the last three decades. She cites some of 
the pitfalls in delinquency research and in eval. 
uating preventive programs and discloses why the 
claims of many programs cannot be substantiated, 


A New Theory of Delinquency and Crime— 
Criminologist Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State 
University has a new explanation of conforming 
behavior and deviancy in modern society. His 
so-called ‘‘containment theory” points to an inner 
and outer buffer against deviation. “Inner con- 
tainment,” he postulates, “is the strength itself 
and outer containment is the ability of nuclear 
social groups to hold a person in line.” The con- 
tainment theory can be supported by sociologists, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists, Professor Reck- 
less states, and is useful in both prevention and 
treatment. 


Delinquency and Juvenile Courts: Confusion 
and Diversity—Juvenile delinquency presents 
many intriguing questions. Who are the delin- 
quent children? What are the causes of delin- 
quency? Is there a simple solution? In what ways 
are juvenile courts dealing with juvenile cases? 
These and other questions are discussed by Judge 
Mason P. Thomas, Jr., of the Domestic Relations 
and Juvenile Court at Raleigh, North Carolina. 
There is need for a better job of interpreting juve- 
nile court philosophy, asserts Judge Thomas, if 
there is to be a wider acceptance of the juvenile 
court and its program. 


The “Authority Problem” Revisited.—Can effec- 
tive counseling and supervision take place in sit- 
uations heavily laden with authority conflict? Can 
authority be utilized as a therapeutic device? By 
understanding the very nature of the authority 
problem, United States Probation Officer Robert 
M. Carter of San Francisco avers, it is possible 
to develop techniques to cope with this difficult 
phase of the counseling relationship. Mr. Carter 
re-examines the various facets of the authority 
problem and concludes that authority may be a 
constructive force in correctional counseling. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
case to be deserving of consideration. 
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Justice Is Found in the Hearts and 
Minds of Free 


By ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
Attorney General of the United States 


I should like to compliment Judge Robson, 

Judge Harper, Judge Levin, and all the other 
judges on the fine job they have done organizing 
this important meeting. I have been kept informed 
on the work that has gone into the preparations 
for this Institute over the past several months 
and I commend you on your efforts. If hard work 
alone is any criterion, this meeting should be 
highly productive for you who have been on the 
bench for some time, but particularly for the 
newly appointed judges. The large group of federal 
judges in attendance underscores the seriousness 
of the problem being considered here. 

We are all aware of the great variation in 
sentencing practices. Much has been written on 
the subject. It must be ranked as one of our fore- 
most problems in the administration of justice. 
This is so not only for reasons of equity or even- 
handedness. Perhaps equally important is the 
increasing impact of crime on our society and the 
disposition of our criminal cases in court. It is 
true that criminal cases represent only a small 
percentage of all the cases on our federal court 
dockets, but the disposition of those cases, I be- 
lieve, increases in importance just as steadily as 
does the crime rate. 


I" EXTREMELY PLEASED to be here tonight and 


Organized Crime 

J. Edgar Hoover reports that the national crime 
rate is increasing four times faster than the pop- 
ulation. Organized crime has come a long way from 
the gangster parties in Hell’s Kitchen of half a 
century ago which were so noisy that they gave 
“the rackets” their name. Organized crime has 
become big business, operating on an interstate 
basis, draining off millions of dollars of our 
national wealth, infecting legitimate businesses, 
labor unions, and sports, and, most importantly, 
corrupting public officials. The President and this 
Administration strongly believe organized crime 


* An address before the Seminar and Institute on Disparity of Sen- 


tences for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Judicial Circuits, Highland- 


Park, Illinois, October 12. 


and racketeering to be among the Nation’s most 
pressing domestic problems. 

In the Department of Justice we have taken 
action to coordinate all federal law-enforcement 
investigations and to pool information about more 
than 700 top racketeers. 

The Administration’s efforts, with the help of 
both Republicans and Democrats in Congress, 
also have resulted in enactment of five anticrime 
bills—the most legislation in this field since 1934. 

So, some important action has been taken to 
curb organized crime and racketeering before it 
becomes too powerful to be stopped. So far as the 
major figures of organized crime are concerned— 
and fortunately they are relatively few in number 
—I am fully in accord with the view that efforts to 
rehabilitate them are, for the most part, a waste 
of time. They stand as a malignant threat to the 
stability of our free, democratic society and they 
should be removed from it. 


Disparity in Sentences 


But this is only part of the problem. Ap- 
prehension of a criminal represents only re- 
cognition that there is a cancerous growth. Con- 
viction is only the beginning of its treatment. It 
is perhaps too early in our sociological and eco- 
nomic history to discover the underlying social 
causes. However, it is not too early to treat the 
cancer properly and not make it worse. In this re- 
gard I am concerned about some seemingly in- 
constant and inconsistent instances of sentencing 
which have come to our attention and which seem 
to me to be inflaming the situation instead of 
healing. 

Consider these examples. Not long ago, a former 
Army officer, a first offender, was convicted here 
in the midwest of charges involving several bad 
checks. He was sentenced to 18 years. About the 
same time, a young man with a sex record was 
convicted in the Southern District of California 
of robbing a bank of $5,000. He was sentenced 
to 98 days. 
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These are not isolated examples. The average 
sentences for auto theft vary from 11 months in 
the Western District of New York to 46 months 
in Wyoming and Southern District of Iowa. Terms 
for forgery range from 9 months in Maine and 
the Southern District of New York to 63 months 
in Oklahoma and 58 months in Western Arkansas. 

In fact, the overall average of time spent in 
federal prison varies nearly as greatly. Prisoners 
sentenced in Northern New York agerage 11 
months. In my home state of Massachusetts the 
figure is 25 months. In Southern Iowa it is 52 
months. 

It is possible to reappraise or rectify what 
appear to be the most inequitable of these dis- 
parities and we are prepared to do so. 

One of my duties as Attorney General is to make 
recommendations to the President for commu- 
tations of sentence. Sometimes I make these re- 
commendations to permit hopelessly stricken 
inmates to spend their last few months at home. 
Sometimes I make them so long-term prisoners, 
who have worked hard to rehabilitate themselves, 
can become eligible for parole. Occasionaly I re- 
commend the adjustment of sentences which are 
obviously and severely out of line with justice as 
well as with prevailing sentencing practices 
among the federal courts. 

In May of this year, for example, I was given 
the case of a lawyer who had been convicted of 
conspiring to smuggle parrots into the United 
States from Mexico. He had never been in trouble 
before. He had a loyal and honest family. He still 
suffered from injuries received in the Southwest 
Pacific during the war. The judge, however, felt 
he was arrogant and rude and gave him 11 years 
for the parrot smuggling. 

The Pardon Attorney’s investigations indicated 
that this man’s prison record was particularly 
outstanding. He had already served 3 years. Other 
favorable information was made available to me. 
At my recommendation the President cut the 
sentence to 5 years. The man was paroled last 
August and returned to his family. 

Only 2 months ago the Pardon Attorney brought 
to my attention another case, this one involving a 
20-year-old man. He lived in Los Angeles with a 
wife and two children. Although he came from a 
broken home, he had never been in trouble. But 
after acid was sprayed in his face in an industrial 
accident, he became blind. His wife divorced him 
and took custody of the children, saying she 
would not spend the rest of her life with a blind 


man. The young man recovered his eyesight. Des. 
perate for money with which to try to get his 
family back, he went to Georgia and robbed g 
bank of $5,000 at gunpoint. He mailed the money 
to himself in California. But when he returned to 
California, he became remorseful and turned 
himself in to the FBI and pleaded guilty at his 
trial. His sentence? Forty years. 

There is no question but that this youth’s offense 
was extremely serious, and required punishment 
despite his past misfortunes. But a sentence of 40 
years seemed out of line with that of other of- 
fenders convicted of similar offenses. Bank robbers 
during the same year received sentences averaging 
less than 13 years. I learned also that this youth 
had an excellent institutional record, had become a 
skilled surgical nurse and technician, and had 
benefited emotionally from counseling he had re- 
ceived. He already had served more than 9 years 
when this case was brought to my office. At my 
recommendation, the President reduced the sen- 
tence to 15 years so as to bring it into line with 
others similarly convicted. This meant that with 
credit for good time, the man qualified for release. 

These are only two cases of this kind that have 
been submitted to me. I have several others cur- 
rently under consideration. I intend to study 
them fully before I decide what recommendation 
I should make to the President, for I am extremely 
hesitant to take any action which would change 
the judgments of the courts. The information 
furnished me must be overwhelmingly convincing. 

And commutations are at best only stop-gaps, 
in a few cases. They can in no way solve the prob- 
lem of disparities in sentencing. Nor does the 
solution rest in rigidly equal sentencing. As James 
V. Bennett, director of our Bureau of Prisons, re- 
marked at a judicial conference recently: “‘Noth- 
ing could be more unequal than treating unequal 
things equally.” 


Agreement in Sentencing Philosophy 


Circumstance of crimes vary. So do motives. 
And so do propects for rehabilitation. The 
number of imponderables makes it impossible to 
sentence by formula and still sentence justly. 

Indeed, where uniform penalties are mandatory 
by law, the results can be grossly unjust. The 1956 
Narcotics Control Act provides for mandatory 
sentences and no eligibility for parole. An example 
of the result is that of the epileptic youth who 
was sentenced to life in prison for selling narcot- 
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ics. There are many others in federal prison for 
life, including those convicted of multiple murders, 
who can become eligible for parole. But this youth 
is only 19 years old and he is not eligible. 

The solution does not rest in making sentences 
equal, but in making sentencing philosophies 
agree. 

The majority of federal prisoners still are being 
committed under the definite sentence system, 
but it is encouraging to note that we seem to be 
turning toward a wider use of the indeterminate 
sentence principle. The number of defendants com- 
mitted under this plan nearly doubled in the 12- 
month period ending June 31. This follows the 
national trend among the states where more than 
half of all defendants committed to prison are 
sentenced under some form of indeterminate 
sentence. 

In the long run, a flexible sentencing procedure 
which works to rehabilitate offenders offers the 
best hope in the majority of cases in the federal 
courts. I judge this also is the intent of Congress 
since the same law that authorized this Institute 
provided a realistic means of assisting rehabili- 
tation efforts and, at the same time, of reducing 
disparities in sentencing. 

I believe indeterminate sentencing can be ex- 
tremely useful but I also believe that any such 
system should always take into consideration the 
special knowledge as to the facts in a case which 
only the trial judge possesses. I am deeply im- 
pressed with the gravity and wisdom with which 
most federal judges approach the responsibility 
of sentencing. It is a difficult, soul-searching task 
at best. I also am impressed with the openminded- 
ness with which you accept or solicit the opinions 
of others. 


We Must Work Together 


The United States attorneys have been in- 
structed to cooperate fully with the courts in 
sentencing procedures as in all other matters. I 
also invite all of you, especially the new judges, 
to visit our penal institutions as often as you are 
able so that you can see first hand our programs, 
resources, and limitations. Your presence, advice, 
and interest are most welcome. 

Whenever the courts wish to receive sentencing 
recommendations from the prosecution, the United 
States attorneys will furnish them—fully sup- 
ported by facts. 


It may be expected that the prosecution will 
urge a severe sentence automatically, anticipating 
that the defense will ask for leniency and that 
perhaps the court will attempt to strike some 
balance between the two points of view. The 
Department of Justice does not go along with that 
type of thinking. 

We urge severe sentences for the top racketeers 
and hoodlums and for those who make their 
operations possible, as well as for those who have 
repeatedly resorted to crimes of violence. But we 
also are aware that efficiently organized greed and 
calculated disregard for the rights and property 
of others account for a minority of cases in the 
federal courts. Poverty, mental illiness, broken 
families, immaturity or blind rebellion against 
some real or fancied social injustice are more 
common basic causes and in these cases we will 
look not only at the past but to the future—to the 
day when the prisoner has demonstrated capacity 
for assuming the responsibilities of citizenship. 

But, whatever the cause, the Executive Branch 
has a responsibility to aid and assist the judiciary 
in every way possible in dealing with offenders 
and I want to assure you this has been made clear 
to everyone in the Department of Justice. 

One of Judge Learned Hand’s comments on 
liberty alSo seems to me to relate to sentencing. 
Judge Hand said: 

What do we mean when we say that first of all we 
seek liberty? I often wonder whether we do not rest our 
hopes too much upon constitutions, upon laws and upon 
sac These are false hopes; believe me, these are false 

poo lies in the hearts of men and women; when it 
dies there, no constitution, no law, no court can save it; 
no constitution, no luw, no court can even do much to 


help it. While it lies there, it needs no constitution, no 
law, no courts to save it.... 


Justice, too, in its finest and noblest sense, like- 
wise is found in the hearts and minds of free men. 
So, let us reject the spirit of retribution and 
attempt cooly to balance the needs of deterrence 
and detention with the possibilities of rehabili- 
tation. It is a subtle, risky, and complex balance 
to achieve, but by and large, the judiciary has 
achieved it. We welcome the opportunity to work 
with you in making substantial progress in the 
next few years toward correcting any injustices 
which have occurred and in preventing others 
from taking place in the future. In all this we must 
succeed. This is my pledge to you. 
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A New Arena Is Emerging To Test the 
Confidentiality of Presentence Reports 


By JOHN J. WILSON 
Of the District of Columbia Bar 


reports, at the trial court level, as to secrecy 

or nonsecrecy, has been the subject of 
numerous expressions of views, pro and con. For 
the federal district courts, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has spoken in Williams v. New 
York,! and Rule 32(c)(1), Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, also provides guidance. The 
Supreme Court has said that a defendant and his 
counsel, even in a capital case where the contents 
of the report are heavily relied upon by the sen- 
tencing judge to the detriment of the defendant, 
are not entitled to compel disclosure. The rule 
says that “The report shall not be submitted to 
the court or its contents disclosed to anyone unless 
the defendant has pleaded guilty or has been found 
guilty.’’? Doubtless, this gives the sentencing judge 
the power to reveal the report to the gefendant 
and his counsel, but it does not, in the opinion of 
the writer, give the defendant any right to compel 
disclosure. 

Some federal district courts release the contents 
of the report to the defendant.* There are at least 
several instances where the report has become a 
part of the record on appeal.* At least one federal 
district judge has spoken out strongly in favor of 


[re TREATMENT of presentence or probation 


1337 U.S. 241 (1949); see also Williams v. Oklahoma (1959) 358 
US, lied 

mphasis supplied. 

3 See United States v. Crawley, 23 F.R.D. 215 (D.C.W.D.S.C. 1959); 
Klinystein v. United States, 217 F.2d 711 (4 Cir. 1954); Pence v. United 
States, 219 F.2d 70 (10 C.r. 1955). See, to the same effect, a state case, 
People v. Adams, 379 Ill. 323, 40 N.E.2d 730 (1942). 

4 Klingstein v. United States, supra; Smith v. United States, 223 
F.2d 750 (5 Cir. 1955); Steyhan v. United States, 133 F.2d 87 (6 Cir. 
1943). The latter two of these cases hold that the information developed 
by presentence investigation should be disclosed to the defendant before 
sentence. But, see Friedman v. United States (8 Cir. 1952), 200 F.2d 
691, in which the court ap that the presentence report was “properly 

rt of the record”’ in the case. ; 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., “A Trial Judge’s Freedom 
and Responsibility,” 65 Harvard Law Review, 1281, 1291 (1952). 

6 Judge Carroll C. Hincks, “‘In opposition to Rule 34 (c) (2), Pro- 
posed Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure,’ FEDERAL PROBATION, 
October-December 1944, p. 3; and Judge Alexander Holtzoff in Durham 
v. United States, 181 F. Supp 503 (D.C.D.C. 1960). 

7 This statement is made - 2 res earlier part of 1961. There are 

ently two vacancies upon that Court. 
= Ses Alchenne Code, Title 42, Section 23 (1940); Ohio Laws 1951 
S.B. 306; General Code, Section 11521-1. (This is not intended to be a 
complete list.) 

9 “The Confidential Nature of Presentence Reports,” Louis J. 
Sharp, The Catholic University of America Law Review, May 1955, page 
132: and Judge Hincks, supra. The original draft of the rule read: 
“After determination of the question of guilt the report shall be 
available, upon such conditions as the court may impose, to the attorneys 
for the parties and to such other persons or agencies having a legitimate 
interest therein as the court may designate.” 
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disclosure.5 Other judges have declared them- 
selves, equally strongly, against disclosure.® 

The district court with which the writer is 
particularly acquainted—the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia—stands 
unanimously (15 judges) against disclosure.’ 
Some states, by statute, have expressly provided 
for disclosure.§ 

The divergent points of view are clearly defined. 
Those against disclosure say that the sources of 
information would be dried up if it were generally 
understood that the identity of informants and 
details of the report were to be made known to 
the defendant. Their opponents consider it highly 
improper for a judge to act upon information 
which is not disclosed to the defendant and con- 
cerning which he has no opportunity to refute or 
counteract. No one seriously contends that the 
contents could be divulged to a defendant’s 
lawyer in such a way that the lawyer would be 
precluded from revealing them to his client. 

But, at the sentencing level, no constitutional 
question is involved. This was laid to rest by the 
Supreme Court in the Williams cases. The protec- 
tion of “due process” before conviction is not con- 
sidered, as respects this problem, to be invocable 
at the point of sentencing. 


Disclosure of Confidentiality 


But the writer, although disliking almost to the 
extent of an obsession any practice which permits 
a judge to act upon information regarding his 
client which he (the attorney) is not permitted to 
see, believes that the situation calls for a balanc- 
ing of considerations, with the weight in favor of 
confidentiality of the presentence report. But the 
writer’s own views are of little or no importance. 
The battle will go on, one judge favoring dis- 
closure and another against it, one state enacting 
a statute of revelation and another remaining 
silent, agitation existing to amend the rule along 
the lines of the draft as originally submitted,® and 
probation officers “to a man” knowing the high 
importance of confidentiality and striving to con- 
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vince the legislatures and the judiciary that the 
Service might as well go out of business if those 
with the opposite view should prevail. 

So far, the trial court, in the function of sen- 
tencing, has been the arena for this discussion, 
and up to now, the applicable law and attitudes 
are fairly well understood. But an additional 
judicial function exists and is beginning to present 
novel questions in relation to the presentence 
report. It relates to the matter of granting or 
denying bail pending appeal. 


The Presentence Report and Bail 


Let us pause a moment and take note of the 
considerations for the granting or denial of bail 
pending appeal in the federal courts.’° Bail is to 
be allowed unless it appears that the appeal is 
frivolous or taken for delay.?4 

But, this is only the threshold question. Prob- 
lems “personal” to the defendant must next be 
considered. According to federal criminal rule 
46(c) under the title ““Amount,” bail shall be fixed 
in such amount as will insure the presence of the 
defendant “having regard to” (1) the nature and 
circumstances of the offense charged, (2) the 
weight of the evidence against him, (3) the 
financial ability of the defendant to give bail, and 
(4) the character of the defendant. There are at 
least two other considerations to be weighed by 
the court, namely, whether the safety of the com- 
munity would be jeopardized and whether there 
is likelihood of the defendant-appellant fleeing or 
going into hiding.!? 

The reader will immediately recognize that the 
contents of a presentence report may bear upon 
the character of the defendant, upon whether the 
particular defendant might put the safety of a 
community in jeopardy, and upon whether he is 
likely to flee. 

Having placed bail problems in their proper 
perspective, the next analysis will relate to the 
denial of bail by the district judge. He is usually 
the sentencing judge. It is to be assumed that he 
took the presentence report into consideration in 
fixing the sentence. Certainly, he read it, and hav- 
ing seen it, he cannot eradicate its contents from 

10 No attempt will be made in this paper to discuss the practice in 
ond, SSeS Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. Prior to July 
pi ty ~ ‘$3(f), Rules of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the strict ine and. 46(s) (2), Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 


ced 
The writer believes that federal criminal rule 38(¢) (1) relates 
solely to the district court. 


his mind. Thus, if bail be not denied upon the 
basis that the appeal is frivolous or taken for 
delay, that is to say, if bail be denied because the 
defendant is too much of a “risk,” no one can 
properly assume that the presentence report was 
not “before” the judge when he denied bail. 

Is the defendant entitled to see the report at 
this juncture? Those courts which deny disclosure 
in respect of sentencing will likely take the same 
attitude at this point. There is probably no consti- 
tutional question in this connection, especially 
since the judge, who also presided at the trial of 
the defendant, had an opportunity to observe his 
demeanor at the trial, and thus the judge possesses 
inseparably an admixture of personal observation 
and reported information, which ordinarily would 
deprive the probation report of a distinctive stand- 
ing. Moreover, the question does not become acute 
at the trial court level since the defendant may 
next move in the appellate court for bail pending 
appeal.!* This is where the “new arena” referred 
to by the writer, above, begins to take shape. 

May the appellate court see the presentence 
report, and by what means? Is the report pre- 
served against disclosure at that level? 

First, it must be noted that in the federal judi- 
cial system, not a line has been written rule-wise 
or statute-wise in this connection.'* What are the 
various ways of transmitting data to an appellate 
court? Is the report a part of the “record” which 
goes up on appeal? Can the trial judge be com- 
pelled to make findings which expressly recite por- 
tions of the report, if any, upon which he relied 
in denying appeal? Does the appellate court have 
the power to order the report sent up to it? Even 
if it has the power, should it exercise it? May not 
the appellate court receive original evidence re- 
lating to the questions of defendant’s character, 
antisocial disposition, and likelihood to flee? 

A technical, yet important question still must 
be mentioned. Is the proceeding before the appel- 
late court regarding bail one for review of the 
lower court’s action, or is it de novo? This is not 
easily answered; indeed, it may not be essential 
to answer it. 

The “new arena” was recently provided in a 
case in the District of Columbia. 


An Appellate Court Considers Requesting 
the Presentence Report 


Judge Jackson, sitting in the District Court, had 
sentenced five defendants in consolidated narcotics 
cases to the penitentiary and they noted appeals 
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to the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. Thereupon, they applied to 
Judge Jackson for bail pending appeal upon the 
ground that their appeal was meritorious. The 
application was promptly denied by the judge who 
merely referred to the type of crimes involved. 
The defendants then applied to the Court of 
Appeals for bail, and two judges of that Court!® 
filed a memorandum requesting Judge Jackson to 
state in writing his reasons for denying bail, 
adding that if his reasons were based upon matters 
in the probation reports, “the District Court is 
requested to transmit the probation report to this 
Court under seal.”'® Two other members of the 
Court'? promptly filed memoranda strongly criti- 
cizing the “request” for the probation reports. 
Judge Jackson did not transmit the probation 
reports to the Court of Appeals but filed a memo- 
randum in which he stated that he refused bail 
because the appeal was frivolous and taken for 
delay. He added that he had duly considered the 
reports and had made his determination “from 
them and on the evidence heard as a whole.” 
Several days later Judge Jackson filed a second 
memorandum which he described as concerning 
itself 
. with factors determining whether the safety of the 
community would be jeopardized if the defendants were 
released on bond and whether there is likelihood of the 
defendants’ fleeing or going into hiding. 
This memorandum recited some of the evidence at 
the trial and concluded with the following para- 
graph: 

Upon consideration of the evidence at trial, the crimi- 
nal records of several of the defendants, the fact that 
they have had little or no legitimate employment for 
several years and have shown little likelihood that they 
will be able to get any, this Court has found that, if 
released on wl they would probably return to their 
former associations and illegal activities and would be a 
danger to the community. This Court has also found that 
because of their connections with persons engaged in 


illegal activities and because of the severity of the 
penalty imposed, it is likely that the defendants will flee. 


The writer believes that the foregoing is an 
admixture of information derived from the trial, 
from observation of the defendants, and from the 
presentence reports. While both memoranda of 


18 Circuit Judges Edgerton and Bazelon. 

16 “Under seal” meant in a scaled manner. 

17 Circuit Judges Bastian and Burger. 

18 As a postscript to the order the following appears: 
“Each of the judges reserves the right to file a memorandum at 
a later date setting forth his views. 
“Pending further study of matters under submission in connection 
with the applications for bail, Judges Edgerton, Bazelon and Fahy 
do not vote on the applications at this time.” 

There are nine circuit judges upon the United States Court of 

Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit. 


Judge Jackson were sent up to the Court of Ap. 
peals, the reports were not transmitted. 

Thereupon, the Court of Appeals propounded 
sua sponte the following question: 

Whether this Court may as a matter of power, or 
should as a matter of policy, upon a motion for bail in 
this Court, direct the District Court to transmit to this 
Court all material, including material received in con- 
fidence, such as presentence and probation reports, which 
was before the District Court when it considered and 
passed upon a motion for bail in the cause, sending 
under seal all such material, if any, received by it in 
confidence. 

and set the case down for argument upon the ques- 
tion before the full Bench. Messrs. Roger Robb 
and John L. Laskey of the District of Columbia 
Bar were asked by the Court of Appeals to appear 
as Amici Curiae for that Court, and the writer was 
selected by the United States District Court 
judges, at the invitation of the Court of Appeals, 
to act as Amicus Curiae for that Court. Of course, 
the United States Attorney appeared for the gov- 
ernment and the defendants had their own counsel. 
The matter was fully briefed and then argued by 
all counsel before the entire Bench. 

Soon after the argument, an order was handed 
down by a majority of the judges, denying bail.!8 
This order recited the following: 

. .. it appearing to the court that, on the face of the 
files and records before us reflecting the background of 
appellants with respect to prior criminal activities, the 
nature of the crime of which they stand convicted and 
the severity of the sentences imposed, which flight would 
frustrate, appellants are not entitled to bail,.... 

As will be seen, the Court of Appeals did not 
expressly pass upon the question which they pro- 
pounded. What they did internally with the ques- 
tion, is not known. It might be argued that at 
least the majority voted against seeking to have 
the presentence reports sent up, but this is mere 
speculation. 


Considerations of Court’s Function and Power 


Interesting arguments were developed at the 
hearing. The first one was whether the Court of 
Appeals’ function was merely to review lower 
court refusal to grant bail, or whether the upper 
court should consider de novo the question of bail. 
As indicated above, this is not an easy question. 
Two of the lawyers insisted that the proceeding 
was one for review, while another maintained that 
it was an original one. The fourth lawyer straddled 
the question, taking no firm position in this con- 
nection, but pointing out that in an application 
for bail by an appealing criminal defendant, 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter seemed to consider the 
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proceeding as one for review,’® while in another 
case, Mr. Justice Douglas seemed to take the oppo- 
site view.2° Actually, the Court of Appeals had 
pefore it the transcript of the trial and the two 
memoranda of Judge Jackson. 

As to the questions propounded by the Court of 
Appeals, counsel for the defendants answered that 
the Court had the power to obtain the reports and 
should exercise such power.?! The prosecutor re- 
sponded that the Court lacked the power. The 
Amici appointed by the Court of Appeals, while 
implying that the Court had the power to obtain 
the reports, urged the Court not to attempt to 
exercise it. The District Court’s Amicus answered 
both questions in the negative. 

The probation report does not become a part of 
the “record” of the trial court in the District of 
Columbia. It is not entered on the docket of the 
case, nor does it bear a file-stamp, and it is not 
filed in the jacket. Thus, in the ordinary course of 
the “‘mechanics” of preparing a “record” to be 
transmitted upon appeal to the Court of Appeals, 
the clerical staff of the lower court would almost 
never have the opportunity to include such a re- 
port in the certified papers.?? 

It might be felt that the Court of Appeals has 
adequate power and authority over a district court 
to order the trial judge to send up anything with 
which he has dealt in the denial of bail pending 
appeal. For instance, federal criminal rule 39 (a) 
provides that “The appellate court may at any 
time entertain a motion... for directions to the 
district court.”’ But the writer feels that a proba- 
tion report, being, in effect, marked “personal and 
confidential” for the sentencing judge, and not 
being { part of the “record” in any sense, is im- 
mune from the “reach” of the appellate court. In 
the writer’s opinion, the express power granted 
to the Court of Appeals by other rules for the 
purpose of having documents “sent up” to that 

19 Ward v. United States (1956) 76 S.Ct. 1063, 1 L.ed. 2d 25. 

the inspection of the reports by the Court of Appeals should be required. 

22 In Jeter v. United Stutes, Appeal Nos. 14789-90 (C.A.D.C. 1959) 
appeal. When this was discovered by the Court of Appeals, an order 


was entered detaching it from the “record” and returning it to the 
lower court. 

23 See Rule 39(b), Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, and Rule 
75(h), Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

24 Cf. United States v. Payne (9 Cir. 1984) 72 F.2d 593, 594. 

25“The Supreme Court and all courts established by Act of Congress 
may issue all writs necessary or appropriate in aid of their respective 
jurisdictions and agreeable to the usages and principles of law.” 28 
U.S.C. 1651 (a). 

26 The absence of a statute or rule of court giving a Circuit Court of 
Appeals access to a presentence report is easily understood—this be- 
cause, inter alia, a Circuit Court of Appeals has no authority to review 
a sentence if lawfuly imposed within the perimeter of a constitutional 
statute. Gallego v. United States (9 Cir. 1960) 276 F.2d 914; United 
States v. Sohnen (2 Cir. 1960) 280 F.2d 109; Gaston v. United States 
(C.A.D.C. 1944) 79 U.S. App. D.C. 87, 148 F.2d 10. 


Court,?* does not include papers which are not 
intrinsically a part of the record in the court 
below.?4 
Moreover, it is doubtful that a circuit court of 
appeals has any general supervisory power over 
a district court within its circuit. See Kennedy v. 
United States (9 Cir. 1940) 115 F.2d 624, 625. 
Also, the writer questions whether the so-called 
“All Writs Statute’*5 may be relied upon as a 
conveyance of power in this instance. Extraordi- 
nary writs from an appellate court toa lower court, 
such as mandamus, are reserved for really extra- 
ordinary cases. Ex parte Fahey (1947) 332 U.S. 
258, 91 L.ed. 2041. Mandamus is generally con- 
fined to requiring a lower court to exercise its 
jurisdiction, or to prevent it from exercising its 
jurisdiction unlawfully, and even then only in a 
clear case of abuse. Bankers Life and Casualty Co. 
v. Holland (1953) 346 U.S. 379, 98 L.ed. 106. And, 
as was said by the Eighth Circuit in Chapman v. 
Sanborn (1927) 18 F.2d 254 at 255: 
An appellate court may not lawfully issue a writ of 


mandamus to require a judicial officer to do an act which 
it is not and has not been his duty to do. 


In the instant case, there is not only the absence 
of any clear judicial duty of a district court judge 
to transmit a presentence report to the Court of 
Appeals, but, to the contrary, the Federal Rules 
clearly commit the use of such reports to the dis- 
cretion of the district judge. F.R. Cr.P. 32(c) (2); 
see also, Williams v. Oklahoma, supra.?* 


Argument Against Risking Disclosure 


Thus, there appears to be no clear right, upon 
any theory, whereby a federal appellate court can 
require the delivery to it of a presentence report. 
But, assuming there to be such a right, it seems 
clear that the appellate court cannot absolutely 
preserve the confidentiality of such a report, and, 
on that account, it is the writer’s view that the 
appellate court should refrain from coming into 
possession of it. 

To adopt the argument of one of the counsel in 
the recent case referred to above, the appellate 
court, in passing upon a motion for bail, must 
make judgments upon issues of fact and these 
judgments must be supported by reasons sufficient 
to demonstrate that in exercising its discretion the 
court did not act arbitrarily. Therefore, a decision 
denying bail, based upon undisclosed statements 
contained in a confidential report, would not 
satisfy the requirement that a “proper showing of 
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a reason” for the court’s action must be made.?7 
In order to avoid the criticisms just mentioned, 
the appellate court would be obligated to release 
the report, and, thus, the harm would be done 
which the proponents of confidentiality have 
sought to avoid.*8 

But, let it be assumed for the sake of argument 
that the Court of Appeals did find a way to deal 
with the presentence report in camera. This would 
have to be on the basis of new “judge-made” law, 
since no statute, rule, or time-tested practice could 
be pointed to in order to support such treatment. 

Should the “in camera” treatment of informa- 
tion by courts be expanded to include this novel 
instance? This writer would answer the question 
in the negative because of his aversion to courts 
seeing anything that he is not permitted to ex- 
amine in the interest of his client. As stated above, 
the withholding of information at the point of sen- 
tencing, as explained in Williams v. New York, 
supra, is understandable upon the basis of the 
balancing of considerations. 

But, in connection with the far more simple pro- 
blem of bail, should the appellate court reach out 
and assume possession of and insight into a docu- 
ment which it is not required or permitted by law 
or rule to have, and at the same time withhold it 
from the parties and their attorneys? Does the 
balancing of considerations in the instance of bail 
application require a court in this era of “full 
disclosure” to establish itself on the side of dealing 
with information that the parties are not per- 
mitted to see? This difficult problem will not arise 
if the appellate court elects, as a matter of policy, 
not to require production of the reports by the 
lower court. 

Necessity to have the reports at the sentencing 
level is one of the considerations which justify 
confidentiality at that point. Such necessity surely 
does not exist at the appellate level in relation to 
bail applications. 

27 Cf. Christoffel v. United States (1951) 89 U.S. App. D.C. 341, 196 
Pee The Supreme Court of the United States, speaking through Mr. 
witnesses subject to cross-examination. And the modern probation re- 
port draws on information concerning every aspect of a defendant’s 
ifs, While such a report may, of course, “capsule” information regarding 

30 Under federal criminal rule 38(c), applications for bail are pro- 


gressive in the sense that the applicant moves from the trial court to 
the appellate court to the Supreme Court. 


As indicated in footnote 26, infra, there is no 
error reviewable by an appellate court in relation 
to the amount of sentence imposed by the trial 
court. Hence, there is no legal necessity for includ. 
ing the presentence report in the record on appeal 
in a criminal case. The recollection of the sen- 
tencing judge concerning the contents of such a 
report when acting upon bail pending appeal is 
coincidental. It has not become a part of the record 
in the denial of bail. 

On the other hand, such a report would come to 
the appellate court solely in relation to that court’s 
consideration of bail. Of course, if bail should be 
granted, the matter may end there. But if it should 
be denied, applicants may then present their mo- 
tion to a justice of the Supreme Court.3®° What 
will the appellate court have said, in its reasons 
for denying bail, with respect to the presentence 
reports? At that moment, the appellate court will 
not be the master of its own destiny. The Supreme 
Court justice may order the reports to be shown 
the defendants and their counsel. This cannot 
occur at the trial court level because Williams v. 
New York, supra, has given assurances to the con- 
trary. But, when they leave that court, no one can 
guarantee confidentiality from then on. 

The Supreme Court has said, in effect, in 
Williams v. New York, supra, and Judge Hincks 
has said in so many words in his article referred 
to in footnote 6, infra, that if the contents of pre- 
sentence reports are made public, the probation 
officers’ job will be made more difficult, if not 
virtually impossible in many instances. Sources of 
information will be dried up. Therefore, no risks 
should be taken which could result in the public 
disclosure of such reports, especially where the 
necessity is not overpowering nor, indeed, even 
real. The district court has a vital interest, as the 
court having the duty and responsibility to impose 
sentences, in insuring the continued confidential 
character of these reports. This interest is far 
greater than the need of an appellate court to ex- 
amine their contents. 

The writer believes that even if the power exists 
in an appellate court to require the lower court to 
“send up” the presentence reports, it should not 
be exercised. Otherwise, that court will put itself, 
voluntarily, either into a position where it may be 
obliged to examine the reports “in camera” and 
thus assume the unenviable posture of withholding 
information, useful to it, from the parties and 
their attorneys; or where, without overriding 
necessity, it may become the instrumentality to 
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cause the exposure of such reports to public ex- 
amination, and thus unintentionally bring about 
the possible ultimate destruction of the entire pre- 
sentence investigation service.*! 


31 The reader is referred back to footnote 18, infra. No memorandum 


has yet been filed by any of the judges of the Court of Appeals. As 
indicated by footnote 17, infra, Circuit Judges Bastian and Burger had 

led memoranda before the in banc hearing, criticizing the effort of 
their brethren, Circuit Judges Edgerton and Bazelon, to obtain the pre- 
sentence reports. It will be noted that Circuit Judges Edgerton, Bazelon 
and Fahy did not vote on the application for bail “[PJending further 
study of matters under su!smission in connection with” such applications. 


The Message in Mr. Piyo’s Dream 


By PAUL W. KEVE 
Director of Court Services, Hennepin County, Minnesota 


came to mind, and imagination added its em- 

bellishment until we were making the fanci- 
ful acquaintance of Mr. Piyo,* a probation officer 
comfortably respectable and proud of his years of 
service. 

But Mr. Piyo had materialized at an unhappy 
moment in his life. He was, in fact, in a state of 
acute anxiety. He was just coming down to break- 
fast after awakening from a bad dream, and was 
telling his wife the shattering details, still vivid 
in his mind. “In this dream,” he recalled, “I was 
still a probation officer making presentence in- 
vestigations and reports like always, but—the 
awful difference was that instead of being an em- 


(): A WARM DAY in July a whimsical thought 


ployee of the court I was a private operator and 


had to bill the court for each report I turned in. 
Just think of it! I discovered that it costs nearly 
$100 to complete one of those reports and that’s 
what I had to charge in order to make a living. 
The judge was shocked when he got the bill and 
wasn’t so sure that it was worth it. 

“To make it worse, that other P.O., Mr. E. 
Beaver, had set up an office too and was going to 
compete with me, offering a lower price per report. 
Wow! I woke up just in time. I don’t think I could 
have made a living that way!” 

Mrs. Piyo had comforting words as she handed 
her hubby a cup of strong coffee. “Don‘t worry 
about it, dear. You’re still safe and secure with no 
competitor to threaten you and no matter what it 
costs the court for you to turn out those reports 
you will still have your salary and your tenure.” 

Quite true, Mrs. Piyo, quite true, but still, there 
might be something in that dream after all. Of 
course nobody holds you to a cost accounting pro- 
cess, Mr. Piyo, but the taxpayers and your court 


*Pronounced “P.O.” 


do have an interest in those worthy capitalistic 
virtues having to do with a quality product and 
the concept of value received. It’s all a part of 
being truly accountable to the public. So, perhaps 
to ease your conscience and to keep that bad dream 
from recurring we might look at some of the prin- 
ciples to follow if every report we turn out is to 
be worth the $75 to $100 it is likely to cost. We 
will make no effort to be complete but will just 
discuss a very few of the many qualities to be 
found in good report writing. 


Selectivity in the Material Presented 


If you are like the rest of us, Mr. Piyo, for years 
you have probably been writing reports that have 
swept together all the facts and bits of information 
that came to light in the investigation. If the police 
told us that the stolen car had serial number 
XY19876543, we dutifully reported every digit. 
If the defendant had 10 brothers and sisters, we 
carefully listed every one and gave his address, 
marital status, occupation, and everything else 
we learned about him. Perhaps this was a defen- 
dant with a drinking problem and so the prior re- 
cord section of our report, copied verbatim from 
police files, produced a page and a half of previous 
arrests, giving every single date and every dreary 
10-day sentence. 

Now if you are really going to have to compete 
with Mr. Beaver, this suggests one way that you 
could cut costs and improve quality too. There 
could be no cost cutting allowed, mind you, by 
leaving out information helpful to the judge, but 
when we stop to think what the purpose of the re- 
port is we realize that we are not serving that pur- 
pose by including some of the detailed material 
that is often put in reports. 

Wouldn’t you agree that our purpose in writing 
a report is to convey understanding of a per- 
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sonality? So, have we helped that purpose any 
by giving a minute description of each of all of 
the trinkets stolen? No, here is a corner we can 
cut by making a brief general statement about all 
the items stolen; or a brief statement that, “Over 
the last 10 years he has been arrested for drunk- 
enness 31 times”; or a brief statement that, “He 
has 10 brothers and sisters who... , etc.” 

You see, Mr. Piyo, detailed facts like these are 
fairly easy to get, and when they are all spelled 
out make the report look impressively thorough. 
We would hate to admit it, of course, but perhaps 
this is why we have written reports this way. But 
now if we are really going to get maximum value 
per minute of reading time, our presentence re- 
ports must be streamlined by consolidation and 
even omission of some material. 

This is delicate business, of course; not the 
safe and easy path. But we are professional people 
and this technique is part of our skill. For in- 
stance, we may learn many, many facts about our 
defendant’s family and those 10 brothers and 
sisters he has. The unthinking report writer might 
set forth everything he learned, including the 
fact that an older brother of the defendant died 
accidentally at age 15, and going on to give details 
of how the accident occurred. Someone else writ- 
ing the report might see no special significance 
in this and consider it a minor point among all the 
historical events in this large family—and so he 
omits any detailed mention of the brother’s acci- 
dent and death. 

Now still another report writer might notice 
something in this item that is important. He might 
spot the fact that the defendant’s first delinquency 
occurred shortly after the brother’s death. This 
makes him probe further, and he discovers that 
the defendant was particularly fond of this brother 
and that futhermore he could have prevented the 
fatal accident but failed to do so because he did 
not realize the danger. So here is an item we select 
for inclusion after all. Here is a life experience 
that had a shaping influence on our defendant; so 
we include it, but now we see that we are not using 
it just because it was something that turned up in 
the investigation but because it is one of the dy- 
namic elements that helped to form this per- 
sonality. We not only include it but we relate it in 
such a way as to show its special significance. 

The process of selection can be quite challenging 
of our skill. Consider the way we present the prior 
record, for instance. One state enforces a certain 
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measure of selectivity, for its law prohibits pro. 
bation officers from listing any prior arrests that 
were not followed by convictions. The purpose 
behind this is a laudable one, of course. We should 
indeed be careful to avoid the listing of any events 
that make a man’s record look even a little worse 
than it actually is. Sometimes, however, the pres- 
ence of some prior arrests will be of real signifi- 
cance even though no convictions followed. They 
may help to show a pattern of behavior or associ- 
ation that tells something that we can hardly 
afford to omit. Here is where we must apply a most 
skillful objectivity. 

One example of careless selection of material 
is the report that reproduces letters from refer- 
ences verbatim and indiscriminately. If you have 
been doing this, Mr. Piyo, then you can save some 
of your secretary’s typing time, can reduce the 
amount of paper you use and can produce a more 
efficiently read report by avoiding this practice. 
Of course, the easiest thing to do is to hand to the 
typist letters received from employers, minister, 
friends, etc., and just have them copied into the 
report at the appropriate places. However, they 
are likely to contain many sentences that are un- 
important, and the letters from character refer- 
ences particularly are likely to have a sameness 
that fills up your report with repetitious material. 

I shouldn’t mention this business of letters with- 
out commenting that maybe there should be no 
letters anyway. Of course, if some of the contacts 
are remote ones in other cities, you will have to 
write to them. But it is too frequently a practice 
with probation officers to write letters to persons 
in the same town where the officer is based. This 
is seldom excusable. Don’t write that letter; go 
to see people and talk with them directly. The 
value and the completeness of the information you 
get in chatting personally with people will have no 
comparison with the sparse comments they will 
make in answering your letters. 

It is surprising how hard it is for us to delete 
material from a report. We seem to have come into 
our jobs with a well entrenched belief that every- 
thing learned in the investigation belongs to the 
report. But remember that if you want the judge 
to read and get the full benefit of the more signifi- 
cant items in the report, they will be more appar- 
ent to him if they are not diluted by surrounding 
trivia. 

This is the same thing as saying that if the judge 
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is going to keep buying your $100 reports they 
must be highly communicative. 


Communicative Writing 


Until you had that bad dream, Mr. Piyo, you 
probably did not worry too much about how com- 
municative your writing was, but you can see that 
if you were having to compete with Mr. Beaver 
your reports will have to excell in giving a maxi- 
mum of intelligible information in a minimum of 
reading time. That means, in addition to the selec- 
tivity we have already talked about, that the lan- 
guage you use will have to be very clear. Seems 
like a too obvious thing to say, doesn’t it? Ah, but 
right there lies the danger. It’s such an elementary 
point that we easily miss its significance. Many 
times we write sentences that are clear to us in 
our own minds because we already know what 
thought we are expressing, but we do not realize 
that the meaning will be unclear to the reader. 
Don’t be embarrassed about it, Mr. Piyo; it hap- 
pens to anyone who has to produce a document 
like this in a brief time with little chance to re- 
write and polish it. The best solution is to teach 
yourself the trick of reading your own material 
as if you had never seen it before. That’s a very 
hard thing to do. And another device that might 
help is to have your secretary tell you any time 
that you have dictated a passage that she does not 
understand. If she is completely honest in doing 
this, you are probably in for some surprises. 

Of course, one of the most obvious errors to 
avoid is the use of professional terminology that 
confuses any reader who belongs to a different 
professional discipline than our own. The pro- 
bation officer who is truly secure in his sense of 
professional competence knows that he can use 
very plain language with no loss of prestige and 
can be more effectively communicative too. But 
there is another aspect to this communication 
business that is more subtle and still more impor- 
tant. 

You have probably thought that if you get all 
the facts into your report, and get them reasonably 
well organized as to categories, you are doing all 
that can be expected. Did it ever occur to you that 
you can present a lot of such factual material, all 
expressed in plain, good English, but still not be 
truly communicative? My point is that all your 
facts may be important, but they may not actually 
become useful information until the facts are 
seen in their significant relation to each other. 


In one place in your report on a robbery case, for 
instance, you may mention that the defendant’s 
mother was the dominant member of the family. 
In another place you describe the defendant’s 
work record—a succession of unskilled, low-paid 
jobs. In another place you report that he has a 
sister who is a supervisor of nurses in a local 
hospital. Also, you include references to the fact 
that the defendant’s wife works as a secretary at 
such and such a company. Now these facts taken 
singly and spotted at different places through 
your report, with no apparent connection between 
them, are not particularly communicative. But if 
you are perceptive you will see that the wife’s 
stable employment, giving her a higher income 
than her husband, ties in with those other items 
to show that this defendant has been surrounded 
all his life with people who were stronger, more 
successful, and more dominant persons than he. 
Worse, they were mostly women. Couldn’t this 
suggest a major reason for his need to do some- 
thing bold to assert himself? More important, it 
suggests what direction the treatment job now 
must take. You can have all this material scattered 
through your report, but it is dead and uncom- 
municative until you somewhere draw it together, 
relate the separate facts to each other, and com- 
municate to the reader the diagnostic message 
they contain. 

Do you ferret out and include in your report 
every birthdate, marriage date, death date; every 
residence, every family event? Do these dates 
really tell anything? Or do you put them in be- 
cause you have a vague feeling this is one of the 
signs of thorough investigating? The fact is there 
is probably little use for these dates and they even 
confuse and distract the reader as they clutter up 
the account. “Ah, but!” you say, “We must know 
when people are born—how old they are and all 
that.” 

Perhaps so, Mr. Piyo, but I’m afraid Mr. Beaver 
will find a better way to present it and not only 
undercut your price but offer a better article too. 
The better way is to relate events to each other— 
not to the calendar. 

For instance, your report may tell us that the 
defendant’s mother and father were married on 
7-10-22, had children whose names and birthdates 
were, Joe (subject), 1-19-23; Sue, 3-26-24; Harry, 
6-2-25; Jane, 5-9-26; Mary, 7-20-27; Millie, 6-13- 
‘28. Further, that the mother was born on 2-16-04 
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and the father 11-21-04, and they were divorced 
on 1-31-28. 

Now be honest and confess. When you came 
to those two sentences just above, didn’t you sort 
of skim over them without trying to study the 
meaning of all those dates? I expect so, and that’s 
what the judge does too when he gets that sort of 
thing in your reports. Now try throwing out those 
dates altogether, and we’ll see how much more 
communicative you can be with the same material 
by relating events to each other instead of to a 
calendar . The story then emerges like this. 

“Joe’s parents married when his mother was 
18, and his father was 9 months younger than 
she. Joe was born 6 months after their marriage, 
and 5 other children were born at yearly intervals 
thereafter. The parents were divorced a few 
months before the last child was born and when 
Joe was 5 years old.” 

So all of a sudden we see real people instead 
of just a report of an investigation. You can look 
at that revised paragraph and your mind immedi- 
ately begins to see the reasons why this family, 
this boy, had problems. Just think how many 
times we’ve written reports which buried this 
life stuff within a dry chronology. 

Many other things are to be related to each 
other too. When was the defendant’s first delin- 
quency? No, no; not the date! When was it in re- 
lation to other events or influences in his life? 

The answer may give you clues to causation 
and, more important, clues to methods of correc- 
tion. All this is the business of communication, and 
it also involves methods of evaluation. 


Evaluation 


Another quality for you to develop in those 
$100 reports is the evaluative presentation. If 
you are like many other probation officers, Mr. 
Piyo, you have felt that it was enough for you 
to give the judge the facts and then let him de- 
cide for himself what meaning they had. We P.O.’s 
just haven‘t always been very courageous about 
interpreting our material. Yes, I know it’s safer 
that way; but are we being fully useful when we 
stick with the safe procedure and fail to venture 
any analysis of the facts? 

I think the time has come when we must assume 
a higher opinion of ourselves and recognize that 
even though there are some other more special- 
ized experts around—doctors, psychiatrists, etc.— 
we are experts too, and in fact the P.O. is the more 


final expert in this process. That is—when all the 
facts are in, it is the P.O. who has to say what 
it all adds up to. It is the P.O. who has visited 
the home, the school, the factory, and all the other 
places that are a part of the defendant’s life. He 
has gotten a report from a psychologist, perhaps, 
He has learned what the psychiatrist thinks. But 
finally it is the P.O. who must put all the pieces 
together. And if you do not put these elements 
together and evaluate them for the judge, Mr, 
Piyo, then I believe he would have been very right 
in doubting the value of your product. 

I saw a report recently which was typical of 
many. It was an accumulation of facts and obser- 
vations with no attempt to evaluate them. It re- 
ported on a 15-year-old girl, Beverly, who was 
in juvenile court for shoplifting. Here are some 
separate quotes from the report: ‘Mother seems 
to be the mainstay of the family, working at her 
full-time job. She admits she has been too generous 
in giving Beverly up to $7 per week as allow- 
ance .... Beverly makes her own clothes, has 
all she needs and her mother cannot understand 
why she should steal . . . . Beverly has a poor re- 
cord of school attendance ... is usually absent 
each month with illness during all of her men- 
strual period .... Her mother has never taken 
her to a doctor .... Beverly always wears too 
much makeup. Her eyebrows and lips are heavily 
smeared and made up in a distorted way.” 

Now here is an assortment of comments which 
together immediately suggest that Beverly is 
a rejected child and that her problem stems 
mainly from this rejection. If further checking 
would tend to confirm this, we then have important 
diagnostic material here. But the above quotes 
were at widely separate parts of the report and 
their significance was not as apparent as it is 
when you see them all together. It becomes your 
job, Mr. Piyo, to draw these together for the 
reader, to evaluate these items and make this 
diagnosis. You may shrink from this and protest 
that diagnosis of personality problems is too risky 
and should be strictly left to the psychiatrist. The 
fact remains, however, that the diagnostic value 
of the presentence report is its excuse for being, 
so it is a responsiblity that is clearly ours, and we 
are not doing our job if we just turn up a list of 
facts and make no analysis of them. 

Lest you be too worried by these assertions, I 
should hasten to say that this is not a matter of 
expecting you to produce flatly stated diagnostic 
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labels. I agree that this is the job for the medical 
clinician, but you can go far in using your ex- 
perience, your training, your common sense, and 
your unique opportunity to look at all parts of the 
defendant’s life. Just go as far down the diag- 
nostic road as that equipment can safely carry 
you. You can, of course, include a separate section 
toward the end of your report which is actually 
headed “Evaluation,” but in practice that tends 
to become a sort of summary rather than an an- 
alysis. The more useful, more professional pro- 
cedure, would be to write the entire report with 
an evaluative approach. Then you will be includ- 
ing all items and only those items of information 
that contribute to the picture of a personality,- 
and you will be presenting them in a way that 
shows their meaning. 

‘A word of caution is important. Sometimes the 
investigator fails to see the difference between 
what is evaluation and what is only judgmental 
comment. Of course, it is absurdly easy to lapse 
into this unworthy sort of counterfeit evaluation. 
For instance, another report I read recently con- 
cerned a man who had mildly molested some young 
girls, and the probation officer very properly 
checked to see what sort of girls these were. In 
respect to one he commented: “P.O. had oppor- 
tunity to observe Dorothy, and he found that she 
was a bold, bad little girl, sophisticated beyond 
her age.” This is clearly judgmental writing; it 
too clearly reflects the bias of the writer. 

In the same way, we must try to avoid typing 
the defendant. If we refer to him in our report as 
a psychopath, this may be a judgmental comment 
that we might have difficulty in defending. If the 
evidence does support this diagnosis, however, 
we can then be evaluative rather than judgmental 
if, instead of just labeling him, we point out the 
information that shows the significant pattern 
and then comment that this type of behavior is 
usually associated with a psychopathic personality. 
You can go on then to comment that, “If this is 
the nature of his problem, it can be expected that 
in his future conduct he will... , etc.” 


Case Planning 


I suspect, Mr. Piyo, that if Mr. Beaver would 
manage to supply a better quality product than 
yours, one feature of it would be a thoughtful 
comment at the end as to a plan. Perhaps you have 
been including a recommendation at the end of 
your reports. Or perhaps your judge doesn’t want 
such. Some do, some don’t. But the idea of the rec- 


ommendation has not been one of the more wor- 
thy parts of our reports anyway. Most judges 
would be more accepting of a concluding section 
called a “Plan,” and if a plan is included there 
won’t be much point in arguing whether there 
should be a recommendation anyway. You would 
hardly miss it. 

By the time you have finished writing your re- 
port, you have learned a great deal about the de- 
fendant; you have some ideas as to what cor- 
rective help he needs and the problems there may 
be in getting him help. At least we can say that 
the court has a right to know if you have any 
idea what you would do with this defendant if he 
becomes your probationer. 

Perhaps your report says the man lost his job 
when he got into this trouble or that he was in an 
unsatisfactory type of work anyway. Maybe there 
was obvious doubt that his wife would have him 
back; or maybe she will take him back, but the 
landlord won’t. Now if you were the judge you 
would hesitate about using probation in the face 
of these problems and would at least be interested 
in knowing what your probation officer would pro- 
pose to do about them. 

So whether you recommend a certain dis- 
position, you can describe what direction your 
treatment efforts would take if probation were 
granted. Also, what is to be accomplished if com- 
mitment is the choice. In many cases this may be 
of material help to the judge in deciding between 
commitment and probation. 

It isn’t only the judge who needs this plan. You 
need it yourself for your own purposes if you are 
ever going to be working with this client. Pro- 
bation status does not in itself suffice to help the 
probationer. It is not in itself the curative drug. 
It is only the authoritative condition that makes 
it possible for you to administer the proper treat- 
ment. 

If, when a man is placed on probation, we have 
no plan in mind, it is as though a doctor put a pa- 
tient in a hospital without bothering to consider 
what would happen to him there. 

The investigation and report, Mr. Piyo, is the 
first step in treatment, and if this concept is 
really to be meaningful you should conclude your 
diagnosis with at least a tentative and brief com- 
ment on the alternative ways in which help might 
be given the defendant. 

So—here’s wishing you presentence reports to 
take greater pride in—and sweeter dreams, Mr. 
-Piyo. 
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A Contemporary View of Psychiatry 
in Corrections 


By CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 
Assistant Medical Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HE PROPER ROLE of psychiatry in corrections 
([Teontinues to be surrounded by debate and 

controversy. It seems rather paradoxical that 
there should be such uncertainties between the 
disciplines of penology and psychiatry. After all, 
both seek ultimate answers to the riddle of socially 
unacceptable behavior, and both find common 
ground for their work in the widening arena of 
crime and delinquency. 

Psychiatry and corrections should find much in 
common because both are imperfect and develop- 
ing sciences. Actually, neither has been able to 
arrive at acceptable definitions for its subject 
matter. Individual reactions to the problems of 
both fields tend to be colored by personal bias and 
emotional feelings. 

In this discussion, some of the major areas of 
misunderstanding between psychiatry and correc- 
tions will be examined. An attempt will be made 
to delineate the role of psychiatry as an adjunct to 
corrections, in the task of helping offenders to 
achieve responsible and satisfying lives. 


The Problem of Attitudes 


Probably the most significant obstacle to more 
productive relationships between psychiatry and 
corrections is the attitude which each holds toward 
the other. Though both disciplines oppose punish- 
ment and support treatment, each has reservations 
about the approach and methods of the other. 
Inevitably, these differences result in contradic- 
tion, ambivalence, and confusion in the relation- 
ships between the two disciplines. 

On psychiatry, Szasz' has stated that “whenever 
we try to give a definition of what mental health 
is, we simply state our preference for a certain 
type of cultural, social, and ethical order.” Some- 
what in the same vein, Ridenour? has said of men- 
tal health that it is “a subject, moreover, in which 


1 Thomas S. Szasz, “Some Observations on the Relationship Between 
Psychiatry Law,” Association Archives of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, 75: 297, ' 

® Nina Ridenour, Mental Health in the United States. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1961. 

8 Greenwood v. United States, 850 U.S. 866 (1956). 

4 United Statea v. Donald -A. 8, May 1, 1961. 
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every man inclines to regard himself as an 

authority.” 

Legal opinions of psychiatry have tended to be 
a series of contradictions. Consider the following 
statement on psychiatry from an opinion by Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter: 

, Their testimony illustrates the uncertainty of diagno- 
sis in this field and the tentativeness of professional 
judgment. The only certain thing that can be said about 
the present state of knowledge and therapy regardi 
mental disease is that science has not reached finality 
judgment.’ 

Justice Frankfurter went on to suggest that 
“dogmatic adherence to one view or another on 
controversial psychiatric issues”’ should not be the 
basis for dealing with situations such as those in 
the case before him. 

A somewhat different viewpoint is expressed in 
the following statement contained in a recent 
opinion by Chief Judge John Biggs, Jr.: 

Since the turn of the century great strides in the 
advancement of psychiatry have been made. Since the 
beginning of World War II the treatment and the cure 
of the mentally ill, the insane, has progressed at an 
astounding pace. But the criminal law has failed utterly 
to move forward with this achievement. In this country 


it has with the few exceptions noted remained un- 
changed. It is as if those who sit cannot read.4 


Some psychiatric attitudes toward controversial 
issues in crime and law enforcement contribute to 
the continuing debate. An outstanding example is 
the perennial controversy over the goal of the law 
—whether it be deterrence, correction, punish- 
ment, or retribution. A second point of contro- 
versy concerns the relationship between the social 
status of the offender and his ultimate disposition. 
A third debatable area concerns the incidence of 
mental disorder among offenders, and possible 
relationships between mental illness and crime. 
Finally, the free will versus determinism contro- 
versy should be mentioned. 

Although psychiatrists may take varying and, 
we would hope, moderate positions with regard to 
these several controversial issues, this is not 
always the case. For instance, some psychiatrists 
have suggested that all crime is a reflection of 
some type of mental illness. Other psychiatrists 
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insist that the goal of the law is punishment and 
retribution. Still others believe that all criminal 
behavior is predetermined by unconscious motiva- 
tion. Some psychiatrists insist that only certain 
inferior classes of criminals are brought before 
the law. Finally, there are psychiatrists who rec- 
ommend the abolition of prisons. 

Leaving aside the seemingly interminable de- 
bate over the adequacy and efficacy of the legal 
rules and procedures for the determination of 
responsibility, we may fairly conclude that the 
principles from which these rules stem are firmly 
entrenched in our Anglo-American common law. 
Without intending to minimize the importance of 
the legal inquiry into mental capacity as it relates 
to responsibility, one may question its ultimate 
effects upon psychiatry and corrections. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that the responsibility proceed- 
ings so often leave the public with an image of the 
psychiatrist as a questionable kind of specialist, 
whose goal it is to find an excuse for the defendant 
(often in the face of an equally persuasive, 
contrary view from an equally well-qualified 
colleague) and whose testimony may appear 
equivocal under cross-examination. This type of 
result causes many psychiatrists to be reluctant 
to become involved in correctional work. 


The Moral Question 


Looking for a moment to the origins of these 
differences, it must be recognized that concepts 
of socially unacceptable behavior are inextricably 
interwoven with primitive concepts of good and 
evil, or, if you prefer, “‘traditional morality.” For 
all practical purposes, correctional ideas concern- 
ing acceptable human behavior are based upon the 
concept that man is endowed with the capacity to 
exercise moral choice through a process of rational 
deliberation. In contemporary society, the disposi- 
tion of the malefactor is largely governed by pre- 
cepts such as those contained in the following 
statement by Mr. Justice Douglas: 


- for the question whether society should assess 
punishment for criminal conduct is in the last analysis 
a moral judgment. The jury being of the community 
reflects its attitudes and speaks for it.5 


It seems fair to state that the basic schism 
between psychiatry and corrections lies in their 
diverse applications of moral concepts. The pri- 
mary emphasis of corrections must be upon the 


5 William O. Douglas, ‘““Law and Psychi 


try,” an add New York: 
William A. White Institute, 1956. 


®Sir David Kennedy Henderson, Society and Criminal Conduct. 


Edinburgh: The Royal College of Physicians, 1955. 


preservation of order and discipline, and upon 
adherence to reasonable standards of morality. 
As members of the community, psychiatrists have 
their own individual moral philosophies, and they 
recognize the necessity of a moral code for the 
survival of society. Psychiatry contributes to the 
clarification of moral problems by tracing the 
development of morality as a part of the person- 
ality through experience and learning. In this con- 
text, moral behavior is seen as an aspect of mental 
health. 

Although psychiatrists must inevitably express 
something of their own individual moral philoso- 
phies in their treatment efforts, they avoid direct 
answers to moral issues raised by patients under- 
going therapy. In short, psychiatrists do not see 
themselves as teachers or evaluators of moral 
doctrine, but rather as catalysts in the process of 
enabling the patient to have a better understand- 
ing of the basic dynamics of his own moral and 
values system. Psychiatrists school themselves to 
know the value systems of their patients without 
judging them. The correctional worker, on the 
other hand, may or may not understand the of- 
fender’s value system, but he does feel capable to 
judge the offender’s morality, and to class him as 
either good or bad. 

Correctional treatment must be viewed in this 
perspective. Concern with morality leads directly 
to the drive for vengeance which appears in men 
from time to time. While great progress has been 
made in attaining reasonable standards for treat- 
ment and rehabilitation in correctional institu- 
tions, some coercive and abrasive elements remain 
which tend to run at cross purposes with the goals 
of rehabilitation. Men in confinement experience 
heightened feelings of isolation, hostility, and 
dependency which can lead to changes in person- 
ality and behavior. Both prisoner and correctional 
worker are captives of the institution in the sense 
that its resources may limit freedom of choice for 
both. 

Sir David K. Henderson has stated: 

But yet all those individuals whose behavior cuts 
through accepted social sanctions, who run foul of the 
law and are a menace to themselves and their fellowmen 
constitute a challenge to civilized society which so far 
remains, constructively, unanswered.® 

The reformation of the personality and moral 
structure of offenders within this framework is 
the challenge which faces correctional psychia- 
trists. Let us consider how this challenge is being 
met and what further needs to be done. 
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Psychiatric Contributions to Corrections 


First of all, psychiatry brings to corrections the 
great traditions of medicine. There is nothing new 
about the idea that medicine should be concerned 
with those areas of human activity which deviate 
from the usually accepted standards for behavior. 
As we begin to see a closer correlation between 
crime and abnormality of function, the role of 
medicine in this area becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. Psychiatrists can complement the efforts of 
correctional workers in the teaching and applica- 
tion of the kind of compassionate understanding 
which is essential to the individualized approach 
to the study and treatment of offenders. 

There is little authoritative information avail- 
able on the prevalence of mental disorder among 
the offender group. In a series of offenders ex- 
amined over a 14-year period under the Briggs 
Law in Massachusetts, Overholser? reported that 
about 15 percent had some mental disorder. 
Bromberg and Thompson® reported about 20 per- 
cent of nearly 10,000 offenders examined at the 
psychiatric clinic of the New York Court of 
General Sessions as having mental disorder. In 
both these series less than 2 percent were found to 
be psychotic. These figures tend to parallel the 
rejection rates for mental disorder among selec- 
tive service registrants during World War II. 
However, they are much higher than the pre- 
valence rates for mental disorder which have been 
found in several community surveys.® 

Although these results have led many psychia- 
trists to conclude that about 80 percent of all 
offenders are without significant mental defect, 
some psychiatrists wonder if there are any normal 
offenders. A representative psychiatric viewpoint 
in support of this position is found in the following 
statement of Dr. Karl Menninger: 

A few of us suspect that there is essentially only one 
kind of mental disease—the unsuccessful effort to main- 
tain some measure of emotional equilibrium in the face 
of internal and /external stresses. The symptoms of the 
disease may vary but all are reflections of the same 

rocess, the individual’s efforts to achieve or restore at 


east a degree of equilibrium, even at the sacrifice of all 
or part of his effectiveness as a pers.n. Mental disease 


is, we believe, a way of adjustment to life, and not a 
class of affliction.!° 


7 Winfred Overholser, ‘“‘The Briggs Law of Massachusetts—A Review 
and an Appraisal,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 25, 
No. 6, March-April 1935, p. 859. ; ; 

8W. Bromberg and George Thompson, “Relation of Psychosis, 
Mental Defect and Personality to Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Vol. 28, No. 1, May-June 1937, p. 70. 

® R. J. Plunkett and J. E. Gordon, Epidemiology and Mental Illness. 
New York: Basic Books, 1960 

1° Report of Progress. Topeka, Kansas: The Menninger Foundation, 
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From these rather widely divergent viewpoints 
one may fairly conclude that there is still much 
progress to be made in the psychiatric study of 
offenders. Our special task is to clarify the rela- 
tionships between socially unacceptable behavior 
and underlying mental disorder. We must strive 
for more detailed and accurate understanding of 
individual offenders and for earlier and more effec- 
tive diagnosis. 

The problem of prognosis is closely related to 
that of diagnosis. In each instance where illness 
is found, the potentiality for recovery must be 
estimated. This traditional function of physicians 
has been somewhat extended in the specialty of 
psychiatry. Here, the outcome of the illness is pre- 
dicted and perhaps, even more significantly, an 
effort is made to predict the future behavior of the 
mentally ill individual. 

Psychiatrists working in corrections are often 
asked to make predictions as to the likelihood of 
recidivism in individuals who are not recognized 
to be mentally ill. The ultimate aim of these in- 
quiries is to determine potential dangerousness. 
In practice, there are still many uncertainties in 
predicting the outcome of disease, be it either 
physical or mental. Much the same can be said of 
the prediction of dangerousness. 

Society concedes its unwillingness to detain 
indefinitely persons who might resort to compara- 
tively minor forms of crime. When serious crime 
is threatened, the contrary is true, though the 
validity of the prediction remains a vital concern. 
Psychiatry can contribute to the development of 
reasonable, workable criteria for the determina- 
tion of dangerousness. Until predictive techniques 
are refined, psychiatric insights will provide 
valuable help in making administrative determina- 
tions of dangerousness. However, ethical phy- 
sicians will refrain from making any dogmatic 
assertions on these matters so long as there is 
scientific uncertainty. 

Over 20 years ago, Dession!! observed that “All 
too frequently the comprehensive and searching 
picture of an offender revealed by psychiatric case 
history and diagnosis will serve chiefly to bring 
out in bold relief the essentially primitive char- 
acter of all alternatives open for his disposition 
within existing institution frames.” Today, this 
statement remains all too true. 

Even though great advances have been made in 
treatment, the image of mental disorder as a 


.chronic, irreversible, and unremitting process 


remains all too prevalent in the public mind. It 
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might be mentioned parenthetically that crimi- 
nality is often viewed in the same way. Adherence 
to these concepts has impeded the extension of 
treatment efforts and often leads to attempts to 
deny and conceal illness. 

In addition to lagging public understanding and 
acceptance, there are other factors which have 
delayed a fuller realization of the potentialities of 
treatment. Foremost among these is the very real 
shortage in trained personnel. Recent reports show 
that we still have an average of only one doctor 
for every two hundred patients in public mental 
hospitals.12 The situation is as bad, or worse, in 
correctional institutions, where attempts are being 
made to extend psychiatric treatment to large 
groups of offenders, whose difficulties appear re- 
lated to underlying mental and emotional distur- 
bance, though they would not ordinarily be 
considered subjects for mental institutions. 

Along with their basic mission of the direct 
treatment of patients, psychiatrists are being used 
in correctional institutions to introduce some of 
the essentially sociological techniques which have 
been applied so successfully in recent years in 
mental hospital treatment programs. The develop- 
ment of this so-called “‘milieu therapy” is a sub- 
stantial task, which requires extensive education 
and training of personnel. Gradually, the prison 
environment is being altered to provide more 
favorable opportunities for meaningful work, rec- 
reation, and social relationships. Psychiatry is 
making important contributions to this transition. 

All medical practice recognizes the importance 
of health measures and the prevention of disease. 
Psychiatrists would rather prevent serious mental 
illness through mental hygiene than treat patients 
who have gone too far. The task of reducing the 
punitive elements in correctional institutions is 
very similar to that of de-emphasizing custody in 
mental hospitals. In institutional practice, milieu 
therapy and preventive psychiatry overlap. Those 
alterations which have been made in the prison 
environment to facilitate improved personality 
function and behavior also help to prevent the 
development of new illness and to reduce aggrava- 
tion of existing illness. We have recognized that 
effective individual treatment and mental hygiene 
in corrections stem from a belief in the worth, 
potentialities, and dignity of man. 

The greatest gains in the preventive field will 
be made when we begin to apply measures in the 


12 George W. Albee, Mental Health Manpower Trends. New York: 
Basic Books, 1959. 


community to counteract forces similar to those 
which are found to cause maladjustment and emo- 
tional disorder in the institution. The community- 
wide attack on behavior disorders will consider 
the etiological importance of family disorganiza- 
tion, as it is found in the background of institu- 
tionalized offenders. It will also apply what we 
have learned in the institutions about the psycho- 
logical processes, leadership, and morale. 


Conclusions 


Psychiatry offers expert professional medical 
opinion as to diagnosis and indicated treatment, 
which can help in determining the disposition of 
offenders. Estimates of the severity of the illness, 
its chronicity, the effect of the illness on the in- 
dividual’s behavior and judgment and, finally, its 
prognosis, can be of immeasurable value in de- 
termining the nature and extent of the controls 
which may be indicated to insure the safety of the 
individual, and those about him. Recent years have 
brought great advances in the effective treatment 
of the mentally ill, so that we are now seeing very 
good results in the treatment of certain classes of 
illness which were heretofore regarded as chronic 
and intractable. Today’s mental hospitals present 
a more hopeful atmosphere, and the same can be 
said for the treatment of mental ills among of- 
fenders. 

In addition to helping with the diagnosis and 
treatment of mentally disordered offenders, psy- 
chiatry can make important contributions in re- 
search in human behavior. Psychiatrists who work 
in the field of corrections have unique opportuni- 
ties for carrying out controlled studies of human 
behavior. Psychiatric research in these areas will 
eventually provide the courts with insight and 
knowledge which can be applied in the improve- 
ment of the sentencing process. 

We need to discover more effective and explicit 
methods of developing motivation and adherence 
to reasonable standards of moral behavior. Legal 
efforts to refine techniques for determining the 
responsibility of offenders will take on new mean- 
ing when behavioral scientists discover methods 
of preventing and remedying the defects which 
lead to exculpation. In short, we need to shift our 
emphasis from the determination of responsibility 
to the development of methods to enhance and 
inculcate responsibility. As a discipline concerned 
with human behavior, psychiatry can make posi- 


tive contributions to this endeavor. 
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What’s So Good About Parole? 


By BERNARD F. McSALLY 
Supervisor, Men’s Division, United Prison Association of Massachusetts 


0 MANY to whom parole is near and dear, the 
il title of this article may represent “fighting 
words.” So let me hasten to add that my pro- 
posed dissection of this most important phase of 
corrections is, at most, criticism aimed only where 
“the shoe fits,” and is, at least, a search for an- 
swers to some disturbing questions. My motive 
is concern that the valuable concept of parole may 
die in many jurisdictions from lack of leadership. 
While I may be no “expert” on parole, neverthe- 
less, I am unable to shake the belief that parole 
and its practices, in general, are not as good as 
most writers and talkers ballyhoo them to be. I 
say this knowing that I may be too impetuous, and 
too idealistic, and with the full realization that 
good things have been and are being done in the 
field and that progress in corrections generally 
comes slow. But, does it have to come this slow? 


Defensive Attitude Prevails 


What bothers me most is the prevailing defen- 
sive, sometimes apologetic, philosophy of some 
parole administrators. Admittedly, they may not 
have the best or the easiest product to sell, but 
must they resort solely to economics in attempting 
to make the sale? So, it is cheaper to keep a person 
on the street, under supervision, than to lock him 
up! But isn’t talk like this skirting the real issue? 
Shouldn’t we start with the premise that parole is 
here to stay and that it is the soundest correctional 
measure yet devised. Then, from there, let’s talk 
about the savings in human lives (and the ultimate 
savings in dollars, if you will) that a“well-heeled” 
and well-organized parole system can effect. Since 
many persons don’t stay on parole, but return to 
prison again and again for one reason or another, 
let’s stop bragging about the fine job that is being 
done for so little money and start complaining that 
so often parole has too little, too late. Let’s have 
some aggressiveness to start convincing the public 
what a good system can do, but, by and large, 
hasn’t done because of lack of funds. What is 

1 Russel C. Oswald, “Parole’s Potential,” American Journal of Cor- 


rection, May-June 1958, p. 8ff. 
2NPPA Journal, July 1959, pp. 283-286. 


needed is more of the philosophy that is preached! 
and practiced by the few. 


Need for Public Understanding 


While obtaining money from cost-conscious 
legislatures may be no easy task, I wonder how 
many organized attempts have been made? How 
many parole administrators work hard at pre. 
senting solid and meaningful programs to their 
lawmakers and then camp on their doorsteps and 
enlist broad public support for their cause? We 
can insist that corrections is the neglected child 
of state appropriations, but how many times does 
rationalization creep into our arguments? 

I read somewhere not long ago that Texas had 
tried unsuccessfully for years to obtain money 
for a supervisory parole staff. With the formation 
of a citizens’ group to push their cause, the money 
was appropriated. It seems to me that parole is 
often too willing to bury its head in the sand and 
its story behind closed lips and locked filing cabi- 
nets. Aroused and intelligent public interest is 
not sought; and when, in a limited way, it does 
occur, it may be looked upon with suspicion. The 
layman must feel that parole does have something 
to hide! 

And speaking of good public relations, I have 
read and written about good practices—everything 
from contented, capable, well-informed employees 
spreading the good word to a full-time public re- 
lations staff to tell the public of the success stories 
in counteracting the headlines made by the parole 
violators. But starting with basics, how many 
parole departments even put out annual reports? 
During a recent 12-month period, the NPPA 
Journal? received reports from far less than half 
of all state parole departments. While this figure 
may not be conclusive as to the number of reports 
published, of those that are published, how many 
are read beyond the first page of figures and how 
wide is their distribution? What better way to tell 
parole’s story, the good and the bad, than with 
comprehensive, yet palatable, records of the year’s 
accomplishments as well as its shortcomings? 
After all, doesn’t parole belong to the people? At 
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the very least, they might then get to know the 
difference between “probation” and “parole”! 

But with or without annual reports, there seems 
to be many indications that some parole admini- 
strators are too content with the status quo. I 
wonder how closely related this observation may 
be with the general (allowing for many excep- 
tions) lack of professional training of parole 
board members? In how many states is the job 
still filled as a “political plum” with the main 
qualifications being an “in” with the ruling party 
and being an unsuccessful candidate for reelec- 
tion? It’s true that many such appointees may 
grow in the job, but so does a doctor or a judge 
with certain minimum qualifications. I suppose it 
gets down to how high is up or how tall can a 
midget grow? If inservice training is no sub- 
stitute for professional training on the rank and 
file level, how much more of a handicap is its 
attempted substitution at the top? And don’t for- 
get that parole departments are (or at least should 
be) run from the top! This fact may, more than 
any other reason, account for the bottoms often 
leaving something to be desired. 


Problems in Parole Selection 


Parole boards with members who are without 
professional training are not only handicapped 
administratively, but more so operationally, in 
determining who should be paroled and when. I 
have listened to interviews conducted by a parole 
board member (which, luckily, were not charac- 
teristic of the entire board) that started, and for 
all practical purposes ended, like this: “I see you 
and your hoodlum pals were really kicking things 
around out there.” Or, after a tongue-lashing, a 
retrial of the offense, or beating an insignificant 
institutional “pinch” to its verbal death, the lad 
might find out later he had made parole. For those 
who did not make it, how often were they left with 
a clear knowledge of what was expected of them 
the next time? And even those who did, were they 
verbally whipped enough so as to heed the ad- 
monition to “Keep your nose clean, young man, 
if given a chance, or we'll drag you back here and 
throw the key away.” 

I wonder, also, how many decisions to grant or 
deny parole are those of not a majority of the 
board, but of the one member who, in some states, 
may do the interviewing? I know of a routine 


3 Lloyd E. Ohlin, Selection for Parole. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1951. 


practice (which to the best of my knowledge still 
exists and can be only partially justified by a heavy 
workload) where only one of the three members 
sitting reads the particular case material, conducts 
the interview, and with rare exception decides 
the disposition for the board. If the inmate had had 
the good luck—or bad—to have a different member 
consider his case, who knows what the “board’s 
decision” might have been! Let’s stop kidding 
ourselves and decide whether we want an in- 
dividual or a board to be the releasing authority. 

And how many states keep verbatim records 
of the parole interview? Not only would this make 
for more consistency of reasoning when parole is 
denied or revoked, but it might also serve to im- 
prove the quality of the interview. 

Aside from the interview, selection for parole 
is another matter. Without getting into the many 
factors that are thought to be important in this 
selection, as an institutional parole officer I one 
time hoped the board, in reaching a decision, would 
not rely too heavily on my parole summaries and 
recommendations. With two parole officers for 
1200 inmates, the summaries were done on a mass 
production basis, after one brief interview with 
the individual, and then dictated with 10 or 15 
others for the day while thumbing through the 
folder piecing information together. Good selection 
demands a better basis than this! 

Perhaps good selection demands an _ honest 
attempt to use and refine prediction tables. It may 
have escaped me, but since Ohlin’s efforts,? I have 
not seen nor heard of any extensive experimen- 
tation to prove or disprove the validity of parole 
statistics in parole selection. Even with the 
criticisms levelled at this approach might they not 
with use, improvement, and local adaptation, 
temper and corroborate the judgment of in- 
dividual parole board members? 

But then, selection as to when to parole is one 
thing and whether to parole or not is quite another. 
The dichotomy of parole seems to be tied up with 
the idea that it is a “privilege” and not a “right.” 
This distinction is necessary and valid, especially 
if there is to be an incentive for satisfactory prison 
adjustment. But the weakness of the system is evi- 
dent when we consider that many of the “worst 
bets”—the “‘real bad actors,” so often the ones 
with long criminal records, or convictions for the 
more serious crimes, or with poor institutional 
adjustment—do not make parole. When they have 
served all of their time they are given their ‘gate 
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money,” a new suit, and, usually, a “so long” from 
somebody who adds, “We’ll keep your cell ready 
for you.” Nobody knows and nobody cares where 
they are going, or what they are going to do until 
they get into trouble again. 

True enough, more and more extensive use is 
being made of parole. But according to the most 
recently published figures, in 1959, 26 of the 49 
states reported paroling less than 50 percent of 
first releases.t The remainder are the ones who 
need supervision the most! Whether we call it 
parole, or mandatory supervision, or something 
else (some distinction in terms and philosophy is 
necessary), every institutionalized offender should 
be released under some sort of supervision. 

While we are at it, let’s abolish all this foolish- 
ness about “good time,” “industrial good time” 
and what have you. This system of rather comp- 
licated mathematics which requires clerks, attor- 
neys, and machines to compute good time serves 
no useful purpose other than create a few jobs and 
give inmates what they have been disillusioned in- 
to thinking is a benefit. True, it may help prison 
administrators to keep inmates in line, but what 
greater incentive for good behavior is there than 
the possibility of an early parole? With a little 
more flexibility in the parole laws of most states, 
and with much more consistency on the part of 
parole boards, good institutional adjustment could 
be amply taken into consideration in determining 
the individual’s parole date; and what seems to 
me to be an artificial, make-work, and often 
illusory benefit could be abolished. Indeed, is not 
this the principle of the indeterminate sentence? 
Let the releasing authority determine the optimum 
time for release, taking into account, with other 
factors, institutional behavior and accomplish- 
ments. 


Preparation for Parole 


Turning from selection to preparation for 
parole, I wonder how much is being done, as a 
general rule, to properly prepare inmates for re- 
lease? How many states have solid programs to 
ease the transition from criminal to citizen? Or, 
how many at least bring in outsiders for a 1-day 
course of preparation for release? Or bring in 
successful parolees to rebut the one-sided parole 
story told inmates by the violators? Or provide 


4 National Prisoner Statistics, Number 24, July 1960, Table 6. 

5 Thomas J. McHuvh, “How Professional are Probation and Parole?” 
FEDERAL ProwaTion, March 1957, p. 7. 

* Ernest F. Witte, “Recruitment and Retention of Personnel,” NPPA 
Journal, April 1957, pp. 115-116. 


staff help, or at least flexibility, in dealing with the 
job problem so as to avoid the possibility of per. 
sons being long “overdue’’? 

Not long ago I had occasion to accompany a 26. 
year-old man on the first leg of his journey from 
criminal to citizen. (I should add here that it was 
subsequently learned he held a round-trip ticket.) 
I picked him up at the institution from whence he 
was released after serving 7 years and planned to 
get him settled in an inadequate live-in job sit- 
uation I had arranged. After a few panicky 
minutes in a crowded department store where he 
was picking out a few clothes, he bolted and ran 
for the door. In a restroom of a restaurant he 
vomited his lunch, apologizing that it was the 
change in diet. In a bank where I took him to open 
a savings account, he was as unfamiliar as some 
men are in church. On the live-in job he was a 
little more at home—his room was about the same 
size as his cell had been. But it was at the end of 
a corridor lined with bucket after bucket of 
kitchen garbage. No wonder he left the job be- 
fore warm weather set in! 

It seems silly and wasteful to spend so much 
time, effort, and money to first apprehend of- 
fenders and then attempt to retrain and reeducate 
them in sometimes elaborate, and always costly, 
institutions only to have the system break down at 
the most crucial stage. I do not say a halfway 
house or a meaningful parole-orientation program 
would have solved my friend’s problems, but with- 
out one or the other, who knows? 


Professionalization of Parole Board and Staff 


So we put these people out on parole and then 
what happens to them? I am not talking about 
research to evaluate practices, to formulate new 
programs, or to weigh a host of things in infinite 
ways, because, as everyone knows, there is little 
enough of that being done. What I am talking 
about is the surveillance, the supervision, the 
counseling and guidance they are subjected to. 
For years I have heard about the profession- 
alization of parole staffs. I am not too sure much 
progress has been made. McHugh® talks about 
“specific and uniform training conforming to 
accepted standards” as one factor of professional 
status and Witte® stresses the “degree of ... re- 
spect for the educational base upon which the pro- 
fession must be built.” How many jurisdictions 
have respectable minimum educational quali- 
fications for entrance into the field? Education, 
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more often than not, is still a dirty word and the 
guy with it may be just tolerated along with being 
suspected by his contemporaries or superiors. 
So blame the schools of social work for not turn- 
ing out feet-on-the-ground-practitioner-oriented- 
young-blood, but don’t be so quick to say that 
parole, nationwide, like animal husbandry, has 
arrived as a profession. That it should make 
greater strives toward this goal, even allowing 
for the fact that in every profession there are 
educated fools, seems to me to be indisputable. 

And don’t sing the praises of civil service too 
loudly! It can be stagnating as often as fair and 
abused as much as abided by. The “party man” 
may be chosen from the top three on the list or 
be the beneficiary of an ‘“‘overcoat exam”; the 
veteran may receive preferential treatment out 
of all proportion to the sacrifices that he (or I) 
made in the service; and closed examinations with 
recruitment restricted to correctional employees 
or residence requirements may be utilized to the 
point of excluding the best talent. 

Even where parole has professionals on the job, 
how frustrating can it get! Meeker’ says probation 
and parole officers perform an administrative 
role, an investigative role, a law-enforcement 
role, and a counselor-caseworker role. By com- 
parison, Hardman® claims a probation officer 
should be a social consultant to the court, an in- 
tegrator of services to the community, and an 
expert in the use of authority to the offender. How 
many probation or parole officers, as well trained 
as they may be, have time to do all of these things 
—or to do any of them well? The estimated 
national average caseload of probation and parole 
officers is 250.9 Most parole officers I have known 
average between 75 and 100, not counting in- 
vestigations. Who can be a professional—who can 
even get to know his men in order to provide 
adequate surveillance—with caseloads like this? 
Even the professional is forced to pick out a few 
of the “worst bets” for surveillance, a few of the 
“best bets” for casework, and let the devil take 
those in between; or he can prostitute his ability 
and training completely by trying to give his all 
to all. 


7 Ben S. Meeker, ea and Parole Officers at Work,” NPPA 
l, April 1957, - 99-106. 
FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1960, pp. 3-10. ; 
® Hugh P. Reed, “‘Caseloads,” NPPA_Journal, April 1957, p. 144. 
10 Nat R. qe Summary of Parole Rules,” NPPA Journal, 
J 1956, - 6-13. 
at Richard F’ Doyle, “Conditions of Probation: Their Imposition and 
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Use of Community Resources 


Maybe parole officers would have more time 
for large caseloads if, as a group, they had better 
knowledge of, or were less adverse to, the use of 
community resources to help them do their jobs. 
For parole to function as a corrective process it 
cannot operate in a vacuum. Authoritarian 
agencies sometimes feel they have a “corner on 
the market” in dealing with offenders. It is cer- 
tainly true that parole officers have the direct and 
primary responsibility for parolees, but I firmly 
believe they can use all the help they can muster 
from private agencies and citizens alike. Parolees, 
in greater incidence than most groups, have per- 
sonal, family, financial, and legal problems (and 
sometimes mental, physical, and spiritual ones, 
too) so that if any real attempt is to be made to 
help in their solution, the aid of other specialized 
community resources should be more actively 
sought. While some resources, both public and 
private, may be “on paper” only, they cannot all 
be stereotyped in this manner. 

When resources are used, some parole officers 
could be better versed in the art of community 
relations. I know of referrals (and rather shame- 
facedly admit to having done the same) in which 
the private agency is dealt with in the same 
authoritarian (or sometimes patronizing) tone 
that may characterize the officer’s dealings with 
his parolees; or where the written referral sup- 
plied such a wealth of information as: “This man 
is having marital troubles and needs financial 
help and a job.” Or where the individual is sent 
in with nothing except, “My parole officer said 
you should call him.” It may not be worth the call. 


Realistic Conditions of Parole 


I wonder, too, if things wouldn’t be a little 
easier for the parole officer—to say nothing of the 
parolee—if the rules laid down for the parolee’s 
behavior were scrutinized for redundancy, com- 
plexity, and unrealism, and then revised where 
necessary. Arluke’® raises some interesting ques- 
tions and reaches some reasonable conclusions in 
surveying parole rules that largely have been 
untouched for a century. And Doyle,!! in an ex- 
cellent article on the conditions of probation 
(many of which are common to parole), quarrels 
more with the application of special conditions 
rather than with general ones in citing sound ex- 
amples of when their imposition is unrealistic 
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conditions discussed, the conclusions are largely 
the same: Some conditions, in a given case, ought 
not to be imposed. Admittedly, guideposts and be- 
havior limits are necessary for probationers and 
parolees like everyone else, but sometimes doesn’t 
the impracticability of certain rules do more harm 
than good? Witness Prohibition! 

The few readers I have left may be wondering 
when I am going to run out of ungracious and 
perhaps largely unwarranted criticism. You may 
be asking, ‘‘Doesn’t this guy know all the good 
things that are going on in parole—the aggressive 
leadership here, the stiff entrance requirements 
there, or the very solid base of parole legislation 
most everywhere? What about existing intensive 
supervision programs for alcoholic and drug of- 
fenders, sharply reduced caseloads of crack 
officers dealing with offenders just released, and 
research to evaluate policies and practices that 
is being done; or the fine programs of prerelease 
orientation that are in operation; or the politically 
clean and professionally competent system we 
have?” 


The Delinquent Child: 


Future of Parole 


I say to all this that my point is not to ignore 
the progress that has been and is being made, 
Others are writing of it. Nor do I intend to indict 
or tear down for its own sake. But my point and 
my concern is that I cannot believe that parole 
progress, nationally, has been made even to the 
point of keeping abreast of what often seems the 
snail’s-pace progress of corrections generally. I 
think all who live and work and believe in parole 
should be more concerned about its future. 

I recall a favorite expression of a warden I once 
knew: “It’s not the inmates who give you the 
trouble, it’s the staff.” Paraphrasing somewhat, 
“Where satisfactory parole progress is not made, 
it’s not the public that’s so much to blame as it 
is parole boards.” Aggressive, professional leader- 
ship in parole is the skeleton key to progress. 
Even with it, we may moan over lack of funds, 
heavy caseloads, and unfavorable public opinion, 
but, at least, the status quo will hold less glory 
and the biggest battle of parole will be over and 
won. 


Whose Responsibility? 


By FRANCIS J. KELLY 
Director of Psychological Research, Massachusetts Division of Youth Service, Boston 


crease in juvenile crime throughout the 

country has produced some desperate efforts 
by many members of the community to place the 
responsibility for delinquency upon numerous and 
diverse factors. Blame has been fixed on inade- 
quate housing and slum congestion, television, 
movies, rock and roll music, automobiles, comic 
books, and, in more sophisticated circles, the fam- 
ily. The solution to the problem, as offered by these 
community members, is to be found in slum clear- 
ance, curfews, more street lights, more foot patrol- 
men, fewer foot patrolmen and more patrol cars, 
more gymnasiums, more social workers and psy- 
chotherapy, and in times of crisis ‘the stop coddl- 
ing, let’s get tough” policies, and the advocation of 
restrictive legislation. This latter reaction is the 
typical community regression, in times of stress, to 
an archaic philosophy which postulates that we 
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can legislate against crime and its incidence by 
making the punishments for crimes more severe, & 
philosophy which has obviously failed since crime 
still exists. 

History reveals some of man’s grossest inhu- 
manities to his fellow man as committed in the 
name of justice as a deterrent to crime. These ef- 
forts also reveal a community projection of re- 
sponsibility not unlike the classical projections of 
guilt manifested by individual patients in their 
inadequate attempts to resolve their inner conflicts 
by externalizing responsibility for their actions, 
blaming all but themselves. 

We should have learned by now that we can no 
more stop crime by legislating against it than we 
have stopped sin by making it illegal. Much of the 
motivation must come from within the individual. 
This is, of course, not meant to imply that laws are 
unnecessary; society requires rules and regula- 
tions in the form of laws to govern and control it. 
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Also recognized is the need for emergency legisla- 
tion for offenses peculiar to the time and some- 
times, of necessity, laws assigning stricter mea- 
sures to cope with an acute and serious problem. 
But we must bear in mind that legislation, neces- 
sary as it may be, does not attack the cause of the 
particular offense. Paradoxically, the efforts to 
control and deter crime through new legislation 
with more severe penalties may often only result 
in providing more laws to be broken and, in some 
cases, increase the degree of the crime, since if 
one is to be hanged for stealing a loaf of bread one 
might just as well kill the baker who might 
identify you. 

It is our contention that laws, police, recreation 
areas, and the like are invaluable, but we cannot 
effectively treat a disease by treating its symp- 
toms. We must reach the cause of the disease early 
in its course before really effective prevention can 
take place. 

Professional workers directly involved in the 
study, care, and treatment of delinquents, biased 
by their particular training and interest, fix 
responsibility upon either the parent-child rela- 
tionship, the subcultural level of the home, the sub- 
standard neighborhood or upon mental deficiency, 
psychosis or some inherent constitutional weak- 
ness in the child. All of these factors contribute 
toward the production of types of individual de- 
linquent children but all of these conditions are 
not found in any given delinquent. While all must 
be considered, they must be given different weight 
depending on the individual case. We cannot state 
categorically that any one factor is responsible for 
delinquency. For example, if there is a direct 
cause-effect relationship between “slum” or con- 
gested areas and delinquency why are not all, or at 
least more, of the juveniles in that area delin- 
quent? 

Since its inception in 1949 the Massachusetts 
Division of Youth Service has received over 10,000 
delinquent children committed for care and treat- 
ment. From our work with these children and their 
families it has been our observation that the re- 
sponsibility for the increasing rate of delinquency 
must be shared by the child, his family, and the 
community in which they reside. 


Is the Child Responsible? 


In the cases of certain delinquent children we 
can absolve them of all responsibility for their 


behavior. These are the grossly defective, the. 
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frankly psychotic, or the neurologically damaged 
children who due to their incapacity are inade- 
quately equipped to judge or control their actions. 
We know, however, from studies of our delinquent 
children that the average delinquent is of good in- 
telligence, not defective; in good contact with 
reality, not psychotic; and in good health, not 
organically impaired. 

Emotionally speaking, humans are born asocial. 
The young infant lives by no rules, cares nothing 
for social mores, has no interest whatsoever in the 
comfort or well being of those around him, and is 
interested only in himself and his own pleasurable 
state. He wants what he wants when he wants it 
and will tolerate no delay, and will fly into a rage 
if what he wants is not immediately forthcoming. 
In the normal course of development the child soon 
learns that it is the parent who supplies what he 
needs to survive and that if they are displeased 
they might not supply him. The relationship with 
the parent then begins to assume paramount im- 
portance and he learns to contro] his demands and 
to delay gratification in order not to displease 
them. This early training in the home paves the 
way for the later acceptance of societal demands 
and socially acceptable behavior. 

Our studies have shown, however, that the aver- 
age delinquent child has never had the parental 
relationship which offered the love and affection- 
ate care necessary for norma] development; thus 
he could see no profit to him in discarding his in- 
fantile behavior. As a result he remains self- 
centered and pleasure seeking and is resistant to 
and unaccepting of all authority which he iden- 
tifies with the inconsistent or rejecting parental 
figures. From this it is evident that the delinquent 
has never stopped being an infant. But can we 
blame the child? It is invalid to place full respon- 
sibility upon the child since we cannot blame a per- 
son for his ignorance if he has never had the 
opportunity to learn. 

While these crippling emotional limitations ar- 
gue for a mitigation of responsibility for delin- 
quent behavior they cannot absolve the child of all 
responsibility. With the exception of acts com- 
mitted upon pure impulse, some preplanning goes 
into the delinquent act. The child decides to steal 
and then decides where and when to do it in the 
full realization that the act is wrong. The degree 
of his culpability is related to his level of maturity 
and his development of self control over his be- 
havior. 
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Is the Family Responsible? 


From the above, placing responsibility for the 
delinquency of a child upon his home and parents 
would seem to have some validity. If the parents 
provide the proper physical and emotional envi- 
ronment, the child will grow and accept the de- 
mands of society and authority and will not 
become delinquent. 

However, upon examining the family structure 
and the interactions within the delinquent’s home 
one is struck by the intrafamilial discord; the 
emotional and physical deprivation; the absence 
of stable parental figures for identification pur- 
poses and to direct and guide the child. But can we 
blame these parents? If we look closer, we find 
that the parents have markedly crippled emotional 
lives also. They are usually the product of the same 
type of home which they have reconstructed and 
are perpetuating and are unable, due to their own 
needs, to accept the authority and responsibility, 
at times unpleasant, implied in parenthood. They 
are incapable of giving the required love and ac- 
ceptance, they are strikingly immature and re- 
stricted in their ability to relate to their children 
and are often quite delinquent in their own be- 
havior, receiving a vicarious satisfaction through 
the child’s delinquency. 

These personality deficiencies in parents are not 
peculiar to a lower class culture but rather tran- 
scend cultural and economic levels, differing only 
in their overt manifestation. For example, the 
“progressive” parent who actually rejects the 
child through overindulgence, that is, by giving 
the child anything he wants as a means of being 
rid of him, is far more cruel that the overtly re- 
jecting parent, since in this latter situation the 
rejection is quite clear cut and obvious to the child, 
while in the former case the child is confused by 
the veneer of indulgence covering the basic rejec- 
tion. The indulgent parents are defensive of their 
child’s behavior and are keenly sensitive to criti- 
cism of this behavior, whether it comes from a 
neighbor, the police or the school, since these criti- 
cisms activate their own guilt feelings which they 
must defend against by pointing out how much 
they have given the child. 

In essence, then, we find in the parents the same 
psychological limitations we find in the child. If 
we can mitigate responsibility for the child’s be- 
havior because of psychological disabilities, then it 
follows that we must mitigate the parental re- 
sponsibility for the same reasons. I say mitigate 


but not absolve, since we know the parents of the 
average delinquent child are aware of their child’s 
aberrant behavior but choose to overlook it, ex. 
cuse it, or indulge it due to their own delinquent 
wishes. Again as with the child, the degree of re. 
sponsibility is related to their level of development 
and maturity and their ability to give of them- 
selves and accept the authority and responsibility 
implicit in parenthood. 


Is the Community Responsible? 


If we cannot place all or even the major share 
of responsibility upon either the child, his parents, 
or both, then the community must recognize and 
accept the unavoidable conclusion that it must 
assume the major share of responsibility for this 
social problem. 

The community observes and recognizes the in- 
adequate family in its midst, it has to suffer the 
effects of the unacceptable behavior of the child 
but is not so subjectively involved that it needs to 
deny the meaning of this behavior, yet it does deny 
it. The community sees it, shakes its head, criti- 
cizes the parents but does nothing more to correct 
the situation. Some communities strongly deny the 
presence of a very real delinquency problem in 
their midst. This denial is the result of the guilt 
they feel, though they may not be aware of it, over 
the fact they did not boldly proclaim its existence 
and do something about it because it might reflect 
on them if they did. This is not to say that a neigh- 
bor should run next door and deliver a lecture on 
child development to the parent whose child is 
manifesting some predelinquent symptomology. 
You cannot do this and continue to live next door 
in peaceful coexistence. 

There are numerous ways, however, in which 
the community has direct contact with these child- 
ren and their parents in a way conducive to refer- 
ring them for needed assistance. Some of the com- 
munity contacts are the police, school, clergy, and 
physicians. Let me discuss each of these briefly 
and the ways in which they frequently come into 
contact with predelinquent and problem children. 

Police Department.—The police department, de- 
spite the impersonal trend in recent years, is still 
a prime source of referral of youngsters mani- 
festing early signs of delinquent behavior. The 
police officer sees the young preschool child on the 
street late at night, detects acts of vandalism or 
theft, receives complaints of misbehavior, and, in 
general, in his capacity as an authoritative figure 
in the community is aware of the presence of these 
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children. I mentioned above the trend today away 
from the “cop on the beat” philosophy of past 
years. While patrol cars and mobile units have 
greatly increased the efficiency of the police de- 
partments in crime detection, they have reduced 
the personal contact of the officer with the families 
on his beat. Contact that often resulted in his di- 
rectly helping them through his advice and super- 
vision without any official action being taken. 

When the police officer is confronted with a 
problem child or family beyond his competency to 
help, he should refer the family to an agency 
equipped to deal with the type of problem pre- 
sented and he could use his authority to urge the 
parents to contact and maintain contact with those 
who wish to help them. 

School Department.—The school department in 
one way or another has contact with every chilé in 
the community. For many children the school is 
the first on-going contact a child has with society. 
The child transfers his feelings toward the parent 
and the home to the school situation, the teacher is 
perceived as a parent figure, and the child’s 
method of relating to the teachers will usually be 
a reflection of his method of relating to his own 
parents. The teacher has one distinct advantage 
over the parent, however, in that he is not the 
child’s parent and therefore should be able to 
objectively evaluate behavior which the parent, 
being so emotionally involved, cannot do ade- 
quately. The teacher has no need to deny, excuse, 
or overlook abnormal behavior, and can recognize 
it for what it means and do something about it. To 
accomplish this, teachers in the primary grades 
must be trained to detect those early signs, such as 
impulsiveness, resistance, hostility, and under- 
achievement which characterize the predelinquent 


child and, when these signs are noted, refer the - 


child to a person in the school system or com- 
munity who, by reason of his specialized training, 
may effectively work with the child and his family. 

A review of our records reveals that the aver- 
age delinquent child is of average intelligence yet 
is at least 2 years retarded in grade placement. 
This fact again indicates the sensitivity of the 
school in detecting the precursors of delinquency. 
It should be apparent to school authorities early 
in the child’s academic career that he is not work- 
ing up to his potential and some remedial steps 
should be taken since the school is invested with 
the responsibility for educating the child. And 
implied in this is the responsibility for providing 


the necessary assistance in overcoming or resolv-- 
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ing any emotional blocks to the child’s learning 
properly. 

It was the recognition of this responsibility and 
the value of the school in the early detection and 
prevention of delinquency which led Dr. John D. 
Coughlan, director of the Division of Youth Serv- 
ice, to write and sponsor the legislation which 
established the Schoo] Adjustment Counselor Pro- 
gram in Massachusetts. This legislation, enacted 
in 1955, authorizes the appointment of school ad- 
justment counselors in primary and elementary 
grades in the schools of Massachusetts, the sal- 
aries of these counselors to be subsidized by the 
Commonwealth. These counselors are to work 
with children and their families manifesting pre- 
delinquent symptoms in an effort to prevent overt 
delinquencies. 

Clergy.—By reason of their position in the com- 
munity the clergy are frequently consulted by 
parents or interested parties who are concerned 
about a child’s behavior and who are seeking help 
and advice. Many of these cases are handled com- 
petently by the clergy but many are beyond their 
competency to work with successfully. If this lat- 
ter group is detected soon enough they may be 
referred to an agency, psychiatric or other, which 
has the professional staff trained to work with the 
problem presented. 

Another way in which the clergy has contact 
with problem families is in their parish rounds. 
The clergy are aware of those families who are 
members of their congregation but who do not 
attend services or supervise their children’s atten- 
dance. Visits to these homes frequently reveal the 
physical and moral inadequacies present and steps 
should be taken to evaluate the situation with sub- 
sequent intervention if it is indicated. 

Physicians.—Physicians who treat the various 
illnesses and injuries found in these children are 
another resource. We know from the histories of 
children committed to our care that they have had 
frequent accidents and illnesses. 

We do not have the necessary data on nondelin- 
quent children to compare to determine if delin- 
quent children are more accident or illness prone 
but for our purpose here this comparison is un- 
necessary. Suffice to say that delinquent children 
have frequent contacts with physicians. A recent 
survey of 75 consecutive referrals to a Division of 
Youth Service psychiatrist revealed that 62 of the 
children had extensive contact with a physician 
either in their homes, the physician’s office, or 
in prolonged hospitalization, during a period when 
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they were acting out in an unacceptable manner. 
If, in addition to the presenting illness, the 
physician observes in the child an abnormal reac- 
tion to the injury, for example, insensitivity to 
pain, or an extreme reaction to separation from 
mother, or hyperactivity, or uncontrollable be- 
havior, or any of the myriad forms deviant be- 
havior may take, he should offer what help he can 
or enlist the aid of others who can help. The physi- 
cian is particularly suited to judge the abnormality 
of these reactions since, by reason of his medical 
training and previous experience, he should be 
aware of the “normal” reactions to similar situa- 
tions. Here, again, the physician should be aware 
of the total person, not merely the diseased organ, 
and his medical responsibility to treat, or to refer 
for treatment to the proper service, the person 
concerned. 

The physician also is one who is frequently con- 
sulted by the parents of problem children. Unwill- 
ing to accept a psychological basis for the child’s 
behavior, since this would reflect on their compe- 
tency as parents and perhaps reveal their own 
inadequacies, the parents will sometimes bring the 
child to the physician insisting that the child is 
physically ill or neurologically damaged. In the 
vast majority of cases the child is not. The parents 
feel they can deny responsibility for physical ill- 
ness or injury and so find it more acceptable than 
to say the child is emotionally disturbed. In these 
cases the physician’s responsibility is to present 
them with the reality of an absence of physical 
disability and assist them in accepting their re- 
sponsibility for the child’s behavior and for seek- 
ing the necessary assistance for the child and 
themselves. Unfortunately, this is not often the 
case. 


What Can the Community Do? 


The community, then, must assume the major 
share of responsibility since it is not so limited as 
to need to deny the existence of the problem. It is 
able to objectively evaluate, indeed it sees and 
recognizes, predelinquent behavior, yet chooses 
to overlook it or “leave it to George to do.” In 
this context we are our brother’s keeper. Only 
when the community accepts its responsibility, and 
acts to fulfill it, will we finally come to grips with 
this increasing social problem. Community inter- 
vention will not call forth any great labor on its 
part. Those persons described above as having 
extensive contact with these children exist. They 
are seeing these children, dealing with these fami- 


lies, what remains is for them to learn to identify 
symptoms and either refer for treatment or treat 
the disturbance to the best of their ability. This is 
not asking too much. 

Some may question the right of the community 
to intervene into the private lives of individuals 
claiming this intervention to be a violation of 
constitutional rights. The community has the same 
right to enter these cases as it has to seek out and 
treat the carrier of an infectious physical disease 
which could produce harm in the general com- 
munity if he were not isolated and treated. 

An educational program, utilizing all existing 
communication media to reach the general public 
should be inaugurated to inform the public of the 
evidences of predelinquent behavior in a young 
child. In terms of the professionals—police, school 
teathers, clergy and physicians—this information 
could be included as part of their training curricu- 
lum. This educational program could be patterned 
after the successful programs now in effect which 
deal with the early detection of various physical 
and mental disorders. 

It will follow, if these measures are adopted, 
that the referrals to existing community resources 
for the treatment and care of these children and 
their families will multiply ten-fold. The com- 
munity must be prepared to support the additional 
resources, in the form of enlarged public and pri- 
vate agencies, who can service these unfortunate 
families. The agencies, for their part, must adopt 
a more realistic approach, discarding many of 
their traditional techniques. They must accept the 
authoritative role and learn that they can operate 
within it. They must adopt more “aggressive” 
techniques, such as going out from their offices, 
seeking out their clients in the home, on the street 
corner, or wherever the client might be. They must 
be prepared to handle emergency cases as soon as 
possible, and not have each referral go through a 
lengthy, time-consuming intake screening proce- 
dure, currently so discouraging to the referring 
source. 

This is not to say that these agencies or other 
trained personnel will be able to treat successfully 
each case presented. Some of the problems pre- 
sented are monumental in scope and the most 
massive effort will fall short of success. We know 
that with many delinquent children their behavior 
is merely a manifestation of their conformity to 
the particular demands of their subculture, de- 
mands which happen to be asocial by our stand- 
ards. We are frequently accused of attempting to 
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authoritatively impose our middle class cultural 
standards upon them and that instead we should 
accept this behavior and not be alarmed about it 
since in effect it is evidence of good mental health 
in the child, for if he did not conform to the delin- 
quent subculture he would be neurotic. This argu- 
ment is obviously specious since we cannot tolerate 
behavior which is harmful to life and property no 
matter how healthy this expression may be for the 
individual. No society can tolerate anarchy and 
continue to exist. 

At the present time the community is attempt- 
ing to control, not cure, the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. I say control since the community 
insists on treating by symptom, trying to keep the 
child off the streets, trying to control their energy 
level, and trying to avoid gang warfare and the 
like. This is analogous to applying a cold compress 
to a feverish brow without making an effort to 
treat the cause of the fever. We will only cure 
when we reach and treat successfully the cause 


of the problem—family pathology and community 
apathy. We must reach the family and community 
in addition to the child, for we have long since 
learned that we cannot treat the child alone. He 
does not exist in a vacuum but is strongly in- 
fluenced, first, by his family, and later, by the 
community in which he resides. 

We realize this program will be extremely diffi- 
cult and that there are many families presently 
beyond the help we can offer with our existing 
knowledge. The immediate results of this effort 
will be a decrease in the incidence of delinquency; 
a complete absence of these symptoms in the com- 
munity will probably never be realized. The re- 
sponsibility for initiating this action program 
rests with the community. These families and 
children do not voluntarily seek help. The help 
must be offered them and must be brought to them 
now. To procrastinate is to produce a thief of 
more than time. 


Early Recognizable Personality Deviations 


By Sara G. GEIGER, M.D. 
Director, Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic, Milwaukee 


sult in a human being who is as nearly per- 

fect physically, emotionally, and mentally as 
could be desired. On the other hand it may result 
in a person who is physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally crippled, or handicapped in a specific area. 
And it may also result in one who in all apparent 
reactions is normal physically and mentally but 
who exhibits impulsive, overactive, driven be- 
havior, or withdraws, or is emotionally unable to 
establish contact with others. 

There are also those who acquire, through emo- 
tional or organic involvement, the little understood 
reactions to abnormal (for them) internal stimu- 
lations which cause them to repeat and repeat acts 
—behavior annoying not only to themselves but 
also to others who, after a time, not knowing a 
positive approach to this behavior react in a way 
which further provokes the undesirable behavior 
of the stimulated one. 

After a few years the majority of these children 
and youth come to the attention of the school, 
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family physician, police, or court. The physician 


should be educated in every area to understand the 
complications in referrals and how to work with 
them so that repeated undesirable behavior will 
not become chronic. The undesirable by-products 
in reacting to life experiences reach the adult. Pro- 
bation and parole officers can recognize them as 
such. They must deal with them. This behavior is 
well fixed. Schools and industry are not prepared 
to meet the challenge of personality deviations 
though they, as many others, are making real pro- 
gress in this area. Considering the small number 
of delinquents and criminals in the total popula- 
tion it would seem that a group could think 
through a workable plan which would reduce this 
relatively small number. 


Well-Being and Behavior 


The well-being of the individual has much to do 
with his reactions and at present it is unfortunate 
that many adults and adolescents do not have a 
balanced diet. In children and adolescents this 
stems, in part, from hostility to adult direction and 
supervision. It is the usual desire of certain adoles- 
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cents to be entirely without the restraint of the 
family. 

One youth in a family whose background seem- 
ingly was normal grew rapidly at adolescence and 
was over 6 feet tall before he was 14 years old. 
More was expected of him in athletics and social 
activities than he was prepared to meet. To be one 
of the group he began to eat with them, not going 
home after school athletics. He would leave home 
without breakfast and live on hamburgers and cof- 
fee for months. He became anemic. Gradually he 
reacted defiantly if any curb was placed on him 
by the parents or the school. He began defying 
rules in the park, finally joining a group who har- 
assed and at times attacked policemen. He became 
“anti” anything which did not completely please 
him and expressed himself violently. 

Psychotherapy, cooperative parents, and a co- 
operative family physician succeeded in interest- 
ing him in healthy activities and a healthier diet. 
Gradually the desire to fight social and community 
laws and those responsible for law enforcement 
disappeared. Seemingly the correction of the 
anemia, the proper vitamins for a time, and a 
balanced diet contributed most to the change. A 
workable self-concept was established, he became 
more flexible, and his sense of identity was with 
the healthy citizen. After several years he felt, and 
expressed it to his former therapist, that he must 
have some how stopped thinking or maybe only 
began to realize that thinking is extremely im- 
portant during adolescence. He did not have the 
ego development to act independently in the group 
and was robbed of security in his physical being 
by unusual growth. He felt he did not know him- 
self. He had so wanted to be an individual who was 
recognized and was secure within himself that he 
evidenced adolescent rebellion in practically every 
area of his life. This youth did achieve maturity. 

Many troubled individuals do not become ma- 
ture. Many remain at the adolescent, preadoles- 
cent, or latency level, both emotionally and/or 
socially at least until middle age. After that there 
are always excuses for the behavior of the aging. 
Recognition of the level of emotional development 
and keeping this constantly in mind does much 
to make probation and parole successful. It is not 
always easy to think on the level of the adolescent, 
the preadolescent, or the grade-school child who 
has been exposed to physical and emotional trauma 
and has been driven by his own emotions to react 
as he does. This is successfully achieved by officers 
in the majority of the cases that must be handled 


through probation and parole departments, 
Among these, organic conditions undoubtedly con- 
tribute to their inability to withstand stress. Also, 
it is realized that the total prison experience 
usually has a constructive impact on those who are 
committed. There are few who do not benefit from 
the experience although it may not be immediately 
recognizable. 


Preventive Efforts in the Community 


Problem personalities who are continually re- 
quiring more care by the public cause deep con- 
cern. Each community here and throughout the 
world is trying to find some solution which will 
not make it necessary to build and staff more and 
more institutions. Tremendous sums of money are 
spent on zoos, parks, highways, and public build- 
ings. When this is compared with that spent on 
making good citizens out of those who are in 
trouble, the relative sums spent on prevention are 
negligible. The great majority of those with whom 
the law-enforcement agencies must deal can be 
cared for in the community. Of necessity the com- 
munity will need education in meeting the needs of 
families in which problem individuals develop. No 
matter what the age of the troubled individual is, 
if he must be isolated, he needs a family and the 
acceptance from them that he wants. A family is 
not always able to provide the needed acceptance, 
but from a probation or parole officer, the church, 
a teacher, or an understanding layman can come 
the knowledge that someone believes in him. 
Hence his need for acting out, generally in defense 
of inadequacies, does not so frequently become a 
demand. 

It is well to question what happened previously 
that should have been recognized by the school, 
the doctor, law-enforcement personnel, and the 
parents. If such behavior was recognized, what 
was done about it? All children and adults need to 
know there are limits. The establishment of these 
limits and the manner in which they are estab- 
lished contribute to the manner in which the prob- 
lem child or adolescent acts out and also may 
indicate the violence with which he acts out as an 
adult. Some individuals need to be patiently and 
clearly guided to learn from experience. This type 
of training or education is not so clearly defined 
that it can be achieved readily. Many repetitions of 
unacceptable behavior may occur as defective 
judgment does not become good overnight, but a 
sincere desire to change can be considered a 
healthy prognostic sign. If each community would 
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make an effort to work out its own problems, the 
results of the attempts could be evaluated. Without 
doubt this evaluation would be helpful to all. Since 
communities are slow to work as a unit and leaders 
are scarce, it may be possible for probation and 
parole departments to try a long-range plan of 
prevention of further problems. A rural area 
should be easier to work in after affecting com- 
munity education and keeping well in mind that 
punitive measures have not decreased delinquency 
and crime. 


Psychopathic Personality 


The psychopathic personality (sociopath), now 
found under other psychiatric classifications, is 
the person who finds it impossible to adjust. There 
may be constitutional elements in his makeup but 
these do not seem to be any more outstanding than 
in any other personality type. He is a person who 
has missed out in his personality development in 
the basic emotional tie to someone who protects 
him throughout his dependency years, primarily 
from birth through the infancy period, and as a 
result he is unable to achieve an emotional tie 
which is not to his advantage, and even that re- 
lationship is shallow and of short duration. Since 
there has been no sharing, decisions and balancing 
of values have not been necessary; hence judg- 
ment is continuously poor and satisfactions are so 
elusive that when attained they are given up 
promptly and another avenue is explored. This 
rapid change also protects him from pain which 
he experiences when his feelings are involved but 
not when the feelings of others are involved. He 
does not gain insight, but age and lessening of 
drives make life more simple. The period of having 
to act out against unrecognized conflict seems to 
have passed. Hence, some learning about living 
has come. Just when this utilization of experience 
begins has not been determined. 

An instance in which an individual became a 
psychopath in her late teens was the result of 
extreme trauma. She had married a youth whose 
mother considered her socially inferior. She be- 
came pregnant. Her mother-in-law insisted that 
her son could not take on the responsibilities of 
marriage and arranged for an abortion, having 
succeeded in persuading the girl to accept this. An 
infection occurred which sterilized her. She had 
always looked forward to having children, knew 
her life objective had been desecrated, and now 
felt that nothing mattered. She struck out against 


every law she could, punishing herself over and 


over again. She was undependable and was unable 
to establish a permanent relationship with anyone. 
The absence of the basic relationship in infancy 
and the loss of the possibility of motherhood in the 
one instance seem to be the basis for the develop- 
ment of this psychopath. In the former, conscience 
and guilt do not develop; and in the latter, emo- 
tional and physical trauma seemingly destroyed 
the basic personality which, weak though it was, 
contained the elements of that which is considered 
normal. 

Some psychopathic personalities require long 
periods in a controlled environment. Their failure 
to learn from experience, to achieve lasting emo- 
tional satisfactions from work or companionship, 
the belief that the next move in work, in geo- 
graphical change will be what has always been de- 
sired, and the lack of foresight make it next to 
impossible to achieve a therapeutic relationship. It 
seems some connecting brain pathways have been 
destroyed and little if any progress is made in a 
free environment. However, with 2 to 3 years ina 
controled environment, with days planned with in- 
flexible routine and psychotherapy, many are able 
to adjust in the community without further known 
difficulties. If these gain a little understanding of 
the fact that they have not learned to live in com- 
parative peace and satisfaction, as by far the ma- 
jority do, they seem to make more of an effort to 
help themselves. Rarely does a probation or parole 
officer or a therapist gain real satisfaction from 
treatment of these individuals. 


Organic Considerations in Evaluating Behavior 


Because the importance of organic contribu- 
tions to behavior through heredity or accident is 
being recognized more and more, the stress levels 
of various individuals eventually will be found, 
though the basic conflict which sparks the reac- 
tion to unacceptable behavior may not be clearly 
identified. Undoubtedly there is much more rela- 
tionship between organic conditions and delin- 
quency and crime than is known at present. 

One sees children who are hyperactive, hyper- 
irritable, and constantly annoying. Some destroy, 
strike, exhibit temper, or injure others, and in 
some this behavior carries over into adult life. Fre- 
quently in these individuals an abnormal elect- 
roencephalograph is found—some indicative of 
seizure activity, of localization of pathology, psy- 
chomotor epilepsy, some with general disrhythmia, 
etc., all indicative of abnormal brain activity. 
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The manner in which each individual handles the 
impulses which must come through is known only 
through the symptoms. Undoubtedly some im- 
pulses must be alien to the individual to such an 
extent that he responds to them by emotionally- 
directed acts for the most part. 

Those in whom a rage reaction controls be- 
havior may have abnormal electroencephalo- 
graphs. The abnormal tracing can be used as a 
point of differentiating those with explosive out- 
bursts who may or may not be dangerous to the 
welfare of others. The abnormal tracing may occur 
in several members of a family. The type of brain 
wave which has been found in many incidents of 
violent behavior is obtained in sleep tracings. The 
violent behavior begins impulsively, increases 
until the act is completed and no attempt at con- 
trol is detected. Only occasionally does the 6 and 
14 per second positive spiking occur in a wake 
tracing. The uncontrolled rage reaction only oc- 
curs when emotional stress exceeds the emotional 
tolerance of the particular individual; then he 
reacts as a primitive individual. He reacts with 
all the physical force he has. In this respect he is 
much like primitive man who, in his efforts to sur- 
vive, found that flight, fight, food, and procre- 
ation were necessary for survival. Research has 
indicated that this reaction arises in the most 
primitive part of the brain, that which has not 
changed since man began. 

A 13-year-old intelligent, healthy Indian boy 
was brought for study because of violent temper 
outbursts during which he made brutal attacks on 
other children without adequate provocation. He 
was not able to recall his actions. Immediately 
after an outburst he wanted to be friends. The 
electroencephalograph showed the 6 and 14 per 
second positive spiking so frequently present in 
this type of behavior. This boy wants to control 
his impulsive, aggressive behavior. At first he 
would deny his loss of contro] but now sees it as a 
severe handicap and works to develop control. 

Recently this lad became angry with a friend 
with whom his girl was flirting. He had been under 
therapy, medical and psychiatric, for a time and 
knew he should get away from the source of stimu- 
lation. He wanted to run away but the violent re- 
action came too quickly and all he remembers is 
picking up a polo mallet. Other members of the 
group later told him that he tried to pound the 
offending youth on the head but they finally took 
the mallet from him. He then got a piece of iron 
and tried to straighten it so he could cut the 


youth. This was taken away from him. He seized 
a knife but the other youth escaped. Then the 
patient turned the knife on himself several times, 
He had no memory of this, but was told about it 
later by his friends. 

The lad carefully explained that he had this 
quick temper always and that, when he was real 
little, a cousin took his gun away from him and 
threw it under the porch. He had refused to let 
the other child play with it. He became very angry, 
got his gun, and came out to beat the other child 
over the head. He was stopped by others, “I 
guess.” He remembers the violence of his impulse 
clearly. Is he responsible for his behavior? 

In most instances these individuals fear loss of 
masculinity. This lad was not certain he could 
preserve his. He has another serious problem—a 
reading disability. He has been passed along in 
school until he cannot achieve in any subject. He 
has had no special help. No classes in manual 
activities have been provided. This frustration 
is consequently with him and makes it necessary 
for him to be defensive constantly as he considers 
himself dumb and does not tolerate being called 
dumb. He must find some way to compensate. The 
cumulative effect with the abnormal brain wave 
makes explosions frequent. The behavior is much 
like the irresistible impulse, a term not uncommon 
in law. Treatment consists of medication to relax 
tensions and help the person to recognize the feel- 
ing of not being tense or driven from within. Psy- 
chotherapy is directed toward the motivation, 
presenting symptoms, and the need to put himself 
earnestly in the effort to find methods of control 
or recognition of the onset and how to avoid the 
situation. The simplest therapy would be avoid- 
ance of emotional stress. This, of course, cannot 
always be arranged. 


Tendency To Protect Weaknesses 


For various reasons probation or parole some- 
times occurs before the individual is ready. The of- 
ficer supervising is doubly charged with what 
probably will be a difficult job. He must have some 
understanding of the personality of the proba- 
tioner or the parolee and the amount of insight 
they possess. 

A majority of those incarcerated have spent a 
major part of their time protecting their weak- 
nesses, and usually come from homes where the 
parents cannot rear children to be healthy-minded 
citizens, frequently producing one problem child 
after another. Mechanisms utilized in protecting 
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the ego by these individuals may be aggression, 
passivity, or psychoneurosis. Generally, the psy- 
choneurotic and the aggressive action is easily 
recognizable. But utilizing as a defense the passive 
action—such as, do nothing, be very agreeable 
verbally, do not express the problems that mean 
so much and which are so difficult to verbalize— 
many times is not readily discernible. Usually 
a parole officer is able to help each of these individ- 
uals to the point where understanding of specific 
behavior is clear and methods of meeting his own 
reactions are achieved. Sometimes the probation 
and parole officer needs access to psychiatric guid- 
ance, or sometimes the probationer and parolee 
can benefit by such a contact. Probably most mean- 
ingful and most helpful is renewed relationship 
with the family, together with guidance given 
the probationer and parolee relating to his accep- 
tance of the fact that there will be rejection of 
him by some. When the family is not available in 
simple terms of living, meeting the day-to-day un- 
certainties, how is the officer to assist? It is com- 
monly known that each person leaving a controlled 
environment needs a dependable person to whom 
he can turn, a skill which he can sell, and some 
understanding of the problems and behavior of 
others. The officer’s preparation for this and his 
strength in meeting emotional stress, when known, 
will prognosticate success or failure. Some indivi- 
duals are problems on probation and parole in 
that inexperienced officers are impressed by their 
sincere affirmation of their intention to effect a 
change. The officer, with most sincere belief in the 
probationer’s and parolee’s assertions, will seek 
every aid he can to keep them in the community. 
Their effectiveness in conversation is at times 
startling. Sometimes studies in all areas have been 
requested and made. After the listener is away 
from the psychopath, can think through the con- 
versation objectively, and has received the reports 
of study, he makes a precise appraisal of his 
judgment, sometimes with suprising results. 


Correcting Misbehavior Without 
Instilling Hostility 


Overall changes could decrease the continuous 
increase of delinquency and crime. The need for 
delinquency and crime usually arises early in life, 
in interrelationships of the individual and au- 
thority symbol. Generally, the one in authority has 
made an aggressive move from the superior posi- 
tion he is in and against which there is incentive 
for hostility or retaliation, direct or indirect. Per- 


haps a change in the method of meeting trying 
behavior in infancy, childhood, and in certain 
adults would change the need to act out. If parents 
can meet annoying, hostile, and defiant behavior 
without threats, anger, sharp reproof, and physi- 
cal punishment or varying degrees of violence, 
there would be no pattern for expressed or sup- 
pressed resentment. Undoubtedly the actions of 
those in authority furnish the example that sparks 
temper and forces repressions which later are 
acted out against authority or symbolic figures. 
After children have misbehaved they could be 
asked what they could have done that would not 
have caused trouble or hurt someone. They can be 
taught what would have been better. By questions 
they can be led to give the correct answers and, if 
they cannot understand their anger and their 
behavior, they can find a happier way of acting. 
Teaching what is right without threat rather than 
punishment of an angry child and, at times, a child 
who does not understand, will result in much 
better behavior. It gives no opportunity for hos- 
tility. It places responsibility for behavior on the 
individual—where it belongs. If, after teaching 
right over as long a period as the parent has been 
threatening and punitive, the child or the child in 
an adult body still misbehaves, then other meas- 
ures may be needed. 

Changes in the seating of judges, who should 
not be handicapped by politics in carrying out the 
letter of the law, are needed. This would require 
changes in law, specific qualifications for those 
seeking judgeships, entailing training in sociolo- 
gical concepts as well as law, approval from a com- 
mittee of carefully selected men of high principle, 
before election, or some similar plan. From this 
pool assignments to courts according to preference 
could be made. Also, for the protection of child- 
ren, can emotional neglect ever become recog- 
nized so that many children can avoid maturing 
with so much hostility toward parents, their law? 

Changes in the individual with physical defects 
by means of medical and surgical care frequently 
make it possible for him to adjust smoothly. But 
there always will be the need for those trained in 
probably the most satisfying work there is—pro- 
bation, parole—guiding youth and those in trouble. 
The strength of the community, the state, the Na- 
tion is in the free community—not in the prisons. 
With sufficient child guidance clinics, community 
services, and sufficient probation and parole staff 
the majority can adjust in the community at far 
less expense. 
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Why Juvenile Delinquency Preventive 
Programs Are Ineffective 


By SoPHIA M. ROBISON, PH.D. 
Research Associate, Adelphi College Graduate Institute of Health, Education, and Welfare 


problem of delinquency, those of us who 

work in the social sciences or social services 
are in the unenviable position which medicine 
would face if there was (1) no agreement on the 
definition of the disease for which the cure was 
sought, (2) no definitive description of the char- 
acteristics of those who were vulnerable, (3) no 
precise methods to be used, and (4) no agreed 
upon criteria for determining the relative success 
of the cure. As a prelude to a fresh start, however, 
it is salutary to briefly review our past attempts 
to understand and to prevent delinquency in its 
individual or group manifestations. 

The term prevention is frequently used both to 
describe programs for halting the antisocial be- 
havior of youths already labeled delinquent as 
well as efforts to forestall delinquent activity. As 
we will see in this review there is abundant evi- 
dence that the programs advertised as preventive, 
rarely define precisely for whom the programs are 
designed, indicate how they will be reached, or 
incorporate devices for measuring the effective- 
ness of the proposals. Instead, the programs reflect 
the strongly held opinions and beliefs of the spon- 
sors about the cause or causes of delinquency and 
the way to deal with it—either as an individual 
or a group phenomenon. 


[enn AS IT MAY SOUND, in our attack on the 


PROGRAMS FOCUSED ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


Currently one can distinguish three major ap- 
proaches to delinquency prevention focused on the 
individual: (1) Those who believe that human 
beings are conscious masters of their own destiny 
—hence the youths and frequently their parents 
deserve to be punished for wrong doing and will 
thereby be deterred. The many vocal adherents of 
this approach call for stricter measures of control 
and law enforcement. 

(2) There is a second group, perhaps the small- 
est, who believe that delinquency, like approved 
behavior, is an expression of the individual’s 

1 Edwin J. Lukas, “Limitations in the Traditional Approach to 


Delinquency,” The Community and the Correctional Process, 1951 
Yearbook, National Probation and Parole Association, p. 159. 


psychological needs. To stem the disapproved be- 
havior requires searching out and understanding 
the sociopsychological mechanisms of behavior 
through clinical facilities. There is little comfort 
in the success rates of the clinics which deal with 
overt aggressive behavior. The outcome of child 
guidance work appeared to be unsuccessful in 
many cases because the parents would not or 
could not cooperate. The child guidance clinics de- 
cided to limit their services to children whose par- 
ents were not only willing to ask for help but 
prepared to make the personal investment of time 
and energy necessary to secure it. Unfortunately 
most delinquents do not meet these criteria. 

(3) A third group sees the major responsiblity 
for delinquency in the short comings in the en- 
vironment to which the young person responds 
in disapproved fashion. This group has two major 
prescriptions: (a) increase in individual services, 
and (b) more and better group services. 

While the next decades may witness the ad- 
vocacy of chemo- or electric-therapy, as we in- 
crease our knowledge of these aspects of human 
behavior, for the present, we need only to evaluate 
the soundness of the claims of the approaches 
outlined above. 


Programs Accenting Repression 


Perhaps the reason for the major emphasis on 
repression and punishment in crime and delin- 
quency prevention is, as Lukas says, to learn how 
to prevent them is “unromantic, unspectacular, 
and not susceptible to headlines and Senate in- 
quiries.”! Despite the evidence that almost 75 per- 
cent of the crime and delinquency committed is 
not reported, and that apprehended offenders re- 
port many previous offenses for which they were 
not caught, there is constant pressure for more 
severe punishment as a means of prevention. 
Offenses are often committed in such a way that 
the chances of their being reported to law-enforce- 
ment officials are slight. When apprehended, un- 
less the offense happens to be of a spectacular 
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nature,” little publicity is given to the punishment 
of the ordinary offender. Futhermore, young per- 
sons who live in the so-called delinquency areas 
know very well that the majority of those who in- 
dulge in criminal behavior are not usually caught. 
If they have not seen collusion between criminals 
and some police officials which seems to “spread a 
blanket of immunity over offenders,” they have 
very likely seen it on television. 

Those who insist on the use of the parental rod 
assume that all wisdom inheres in parents, that 
nonconformity to parental authority is sin and 
that disclpline is the surest protection for society. 

Another branch of the punishment school calls 
for fining or imprisonment of parents. Apart from 
its unrealistic aspects (can the father or mother 
be spared) these advocates who are usually child- 
less disregard the probable psychological kick- 
backs in the subsequent parent-child relationship. 

Unfortunately there is no definitive study which 
identifies those for whom punishment is effective, 
those whom it provokes to further rebellion, or 
those who regard it with indifference as part of 
the necessary gamble in the pursuit of their ends. 
Witness the many violators of speeding regula- 
tions. 

If one extends the definition of delinquency to 
include any youthful behavior which is proscribed 
by law whether or not the perpetrator is officially 
adjudicated, there are three major types of ser- 
vices advocated: (1) Opportunities for recreation ; 
(2) Additional services in schools; and (3) Pro- 
grams for reaching families reluctant to accept 
help with their erring children. 


Leisure-Time Facilities 


The adage, “Satan finds some mischief for 
idle hands to do,” is undoubtedly the rationale for 
advocating recreational opportunities to prevent 
as well as to cure delinquency. 

In 1925 Truxal tabulated juvenile court cases 
by health area of residence in the Borough of 
Manhattan in New York City. To the dismay of 
his sponsors, the National Recreation Commission, 
there was no positive correlation between pro- 
vision of recreational facilities and delinquency 
rates.’ It cannot be assumed that all delinquents 
need supervised recreation, or that a mass rec- 

Truxal, Outdoor Recreation Legislation and its 
quency Prevention Programs. United States Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare, Social Security  aeeenen Children’s 
Bureau. Publication No. 350, 1954, p. 


reation program without trained leaders, will be 
definitely constructive. Leaders must have more 
equipment than energy and good will; they need 
to know when to intercede and when to permit 
groups to plan their own programs. 

The most extensive recreational program aimed 
at delinquency prevention is conducted under the 
auspices of the Police Athletic League, which 
spends about a million dollars a year, exclusive of 
the subsidies provided through the Youth Board 
in New York City. Predominantly a mass recre- 
ation program in sectarian centers, P.A.L. pro- 
vides boat rides and tickets to baseball games, 
rodeo, and hockey matches. A camp in the Adiron- 
dacks caters to hundreds of children. Although 
organized recreational and group work agencies 
grant the good will of the police officers and the 
possible hero worship of the officer who can swing 
a bat or lead a group, they call attention, however, 
to the fact that unless the staff is adequately 
trained and sufficient in number, a playground 
provides opportunity for imitating bad as well as 
good behavior. No evaluation of this program has 
been made nor could it be as it is presently set up. 

If, instead of the broad goals of such programs 
as those of the Police Athletic League, the goal 
is the specific modification of behavior of either 
the delinquent ‘or the potential delinquent, it is 
essential in assessing effectiveness of the program 
to state whether change will be measured in terms 
of a decrease in the rate or by means of perceived 
changes in the individual’s behavior. In any 
event, whether the provision of recreational activ- 
ities will check delinquency depends, in part, on 
the delinquent’s interest in the activities. In some 
neighborhoods, despite the community’s disap- 
proval, delinquency is recreation. The alternatives 
offered by playgrounds and settlements meet stiff 
competition from the frequently more exiting 
activities initiated by the boys themselves. Nor 
can it be assumed that the young person’s avoid- 
ance of supervised recreational activities implies 
that he is engaged in delinquent behavior. Many 
so-called normal boys share the delinquent’s pre- 
ference for self-initiated, leisure-time activities. 

In the opinion of Witmer and Tufts, only three 
studies meet the criteria for adequate evaluation. 
The first of these was carried out by Thrasher in 
New York City in 1927, the second by Shanas and 
Dunning in Chicago in 1938, and the third by 


_Ellery Reed in Cincinnati in 1942. 


The Boys Clubs study attempted to relate stat- 
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istics on delinquency to membership in a boys 
club. The upsetting conclusion, however, was 
that the longer the boys belonged to the club, the 
more chance there was of their being identified as 
delinquent. Unfortunately, the club program nei- 
ther attracted nor held a capacity clientele. In the 
course of the study, the percent of delinquents 
among members increased from 18 when they 
first joined the club to 28 percent after they had 
participated in the club activities. Thrasher’s con- 
clusion that the boys club program is one of the 
most important and essential elements in any 
crime prevention program seems to rest on shaky 
ground. He failed to note that with each increas- 
ing year of age, the chances of apprehension as an 
official delinquent increase because the com- 
munity’s reaction to disapproved behavior becomes 
more severe with each added year of age. 

If, as Witmer comments, the findings of Shanas 
and Dunning’s Chicago Study® of the relation be- 
tween the recreational activities of approximately 
15,000 boys and 8,000 girls living in Chicago slums 
and their police and court records are typical of 
other communities, not much can be expected of 
recreational programs in preventing delinqueney. 
In the first place, they attract relatively few chil- 
dren; in the second place, the children who come 
spend so little time in the activities that it is un- 
likely that changes in behavior patterns will re- 
sult. As Witmer and Tufts note: 


Unless these two groups of boys were fairly much 
alike in other respects, it may well be that the figures 
only show that the delinquents and near-delinquents who 
use receational facilities are the ones who are less likely 
to commit offenses.’ 


Nor does Reed’s study of the effect of group 
work agencies in Cincinnati on delinquency re- 
cords provide any more encouraging answers.® 
Reed concludes that although the rate of delin- 
quency among the clientele of the group work 
agency was not as high as it was in the city as a 
whole for each age group, regardless of the eco- 
nomic status of the neighborhood, one cannot 
claim that the group work program was the pre- 
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ventive agent. The sound inference appears to be 
that since the clientele of the group work agencies, 
in comparison with that of the court, contained 
larger proportions of young children, especially 
girls, and smaller proportions of the underpriv- 
ileged and minority elements in the population, 
there is an unintended bias in the selection of 
group work agencies clientele in favor of non- 
delinquents. 

A much more sophisticated study of the effect 
of a boys club in an area in Louisville, Kentucky, 
was conducted under the auspices of Dan Dobson 
at New York University.® The ratio of officially 
apprehended delinquents in the boys club area 
declined appreciably in the comparisons with the 
control areas which differed chiefly with respect 
to the provision of services. Dr. Brown refrains 
from claiming that the boys club was responsible. 
Instead of replication of statistical studies, he 
suggests psychosocial observation of 500 matched 
pairs of boys, from several cities, in which one 
set of boys belongs to a boys club and the other 
does not. 


Programs Focused on the School 


Since many persons credit the school with con- 
siderable responsibility both for causing and for 
controlling delinquency, it is no surprise to find 
that the school is the locale of services to prevent 
delinquency. Of special interest, because the school 
population was almost entirely Negro, are the 
studies in two Harlem schools.’° Because a single 
junior high school in Harlem—No. 120—contri- 
buted an undue proportion of children to the 
juvenile court in 1943, the New York Foundation 
persuaded the Board of Education to cooperate in 
providing additional services and facilities to it 
and two other schools in the area. While the spon- 
sors knew they could not change the social and 
economic conditions under which these children 
lived, they believed that the quality of their school 
experience could be improved. An interesting cur- 
riculum, a well-staffed and well-equipped after- 
school recreational program might offset some 
of the handicaps of living in a rapidly deterior- 
ating area. Psychiatric and medical services as 
well as remedial tutoring and vocational guidance 
were provided. 

After 2 years there was little decrease in anti- 
social behavior in the boys junior high school. 
There was, however, plenty of evidence of startling 
gaps between the boys capacities, as measured 
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by their 1Q’s, and their accomplishments. Only 
one-tenth of the boys read at their grade level, 
and all were retarded in arithmetic. The boys saw 
no relation between their school accomplishments 
and job opportunities. None of them had dis- 
cussed his vocational ambitions with anyone at 
the school, and few of the parents had ever come 
to the school to discuss their boy’s progress. The 
project did, however, provide clear evidence of 
the many unmet needs of the boys and their bore- 
dom with the curriculum. The indifferent skills 
of many teachers and their listless attitudes to- 
ward the students were documented by qualified 
observers. 

The sponsoring committee of the project con- 
cluded that no school could be expected to meet 
it and handle problems of so many of these chil- 
dren who had been so repeatedly knocked about, 
rejected, and punished, that their rebellion and 
aggression seemed a reasonable response. Under 
these conditions it was hardly likely that the clini- 
cal services in this school could to any large de- 
gree change either the boys’ behavior or the atti- 
tudes of the teachers to the boys. 

In the girls junior high school—No. 101—the 
results of the special services were more favorable 
for the treatment than for the control group,’ 
probably because the teaching staff was more 
stable, more interested, and more cooperative. 
However, the demonstrable gains that were made 
were not sustained when the girls were trans- 
ferred to the impersonal surrounding of the high 
school. 

Like the project in Junior High School No. 101, 
the Maximum Benefits Project,!? a research and 
service activity sponsored by the Washington, 
D.C. Youth Council, used a control group in its 
delinquency prevention measures in the elemen- 
tary schools. The assumption is that a climate 
which would enable a child to derive maximum 
benefit from his school experience would forestall 
delinquent behavior. The program in a mixed 
school in the “wickedest precinct” offered services 
which ran the gamut from clinical to environ- 
mental, to children exhibiting behavior problems. 

In February 1956 and again in February 1958, 
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followup surveys estimated changes in academic 
performance and in referrals to court or police. 
In 1956, the treated group showed much better be- 
havior in school than the untreated group. Two 
years later, however, there was no difference be- 
tween the groups. Thus, from the teachers’ point 
of view, the treatment program for the 111 pupils 
yielded negligible results. 

Since the court followup revealed slightly 
more contacts in the treated group than in the 
untreated group, the program could not be con- 
sidered successful on that score either. 

The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study’® pro- 
vided friendly counseling and a variety of tangible 
services to 375 boys in the local schools over a 
period of years and withheld them from the 
matched controls. Comparison of the subsequent 
records of the treated and the control groups re- 
vealed that the rate of official delinquency was 
similar in both groups. However, the services 
were helpful for certain types of boys, i.e., those 
whose parents were not only affectionate, but 
were interested in the welfare of their children. 
These services, on the other hand, were ineffectual 
for young persons whe came from homes which 
did not provide adequate affection, and for young- 
sters who evidenced serious personality disorders. 

The subsequent criminal careers of 506 out of 
the 750 original subjects of the Cambridge-Somer- 
ville Youth Study did not materially change, 
Witmer and Powers concluded. Unfortunately de- 
tails of treatment were only fully recorded in 24 
cases. Twelve boys whose records met the criteria 
of intensive treatment were compared with 12 
others of similar background in which the treat- 
ment process was considered less intensive. Since 
the percentage of criminal convictions in the less 
intensively treated group was about twice that in 
the intensively treated group, the McCords con- 
clude that success was associated with intimate 
long-term supportive treatment.'* One would hes- 
itate, however, to endorse this generalization on so 
slight a statistical basis. 


Special Services to Hard-Core Families 


A technique called “aggressive casework” was 
developed in a special project beginning in July 
1949 under the joint auspices of the Bureau of 
Child Welfare of the New York City Department 
of Public Welfare and the Youth Board.’® The 
method is termed “aggressive” because it seeks. 
out the client instead of waiting for him to come: 
to the agency for help. 
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This technique, with some variations, is cur- 
rently used not only in New York City, but also in 
Chicago and St. Paul as described below. The 
assumptions underlying this approach are as fol- 
lows: (1) The family as a social unit is respon- 
sible for bringing up and training its children. 
(2) An individual social worker can serve as a 
more effective liaison between the family and the 
various community resources than a half-dozen 
social workers, each offering a different service. 
(3) Since adjustment is a two-way process, it 
involves change not only in the family’s way of re- 
acting, but change in the attitudes of the com- 
munity’s institutions, and in the community’s 
willingness to provide additional resources. 


The New York City Youth Board Program 


The stated goal of the program of the Youth 
Board of New York City to persuade resistive 
families to accept service, was to identify prob- 
lem children before their difficulties became too 
serious, and to mobilize all the community’s re- 
sources to help them. The Youth Board chose as 
its field of operation the eleven areas in New York 
City which, according to the Central Register, 
showed the highest rates of official and unofficial 
delinquents. The first step was to establish what 
was designated as referral units in elementary 
schools in the geographic areas selected for ser- 
vice. Ideally the staff of a unit consisted of a super- 
visor and four social caseworkers. Instead of 
providing direct service, the staff of the referral 
unit contracted with designated operating agencies 
to undertake responsibility for treatment on a 
per capita payment basis. If there was no agency 
to which the client could be referred, the referral 
unit assumed responsibility for treatment until 
the services of another agency might be made 
available. 

An analysis of the recent caseloads of the re- 
ferral units showed that about one-third of the 
families live in deteriorated neighborhoods, are 
inadequately housed, and trying to get along on 
marginal incomes. Some of them display a feeling 
of hopelessness, others appear disinterested in 
suggestions for improving their lot. Special 

18 Alice Overton, Katherine H. Tinker and Associates, Casework Note- 

oe, A. P. Jephcott and M. P. Carter. The Social Background of Delin- 
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skills are needed to help these families. Unfortun- 
ately, there has been continued difficulty in 
securing and retaining competent staff. The au- 
spices of this project has changed hands; cur- 
rently it is financed by the New York Mental 
Health Board, but remains under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Education. 


The St. Paul Project 


Summing up the results of the project begun 
in 1954 with built-in devices for measuring re- 
sults, Overton reports in 1959 that about two- 
thirds of the families under care showed gains. 
These ranged from improvement in housekeeping 
to marked progress in family unity. The worst 
failures were found among families where per- 
vasive and persistent marital conflict seemed to 
yield satisfaction or buttress resistance to change. 
Among the results of particular interest to those 
concerned with ways of helping the families of 
delinquents, the St. Paul Project reveals that 
multiproblem families are far better treatment 
risks than had been assumed. Improvement in 
social functioning is possible even when there are 
serious personality limitations.'® 

The still unsolved problem in the effective oper- 
ation of the family-centered unit is how to devise 
ways of keeping the focus of treatment on the 
family group rather than on an individual with 
specific needs. Overton suggests (1) a closer 
observation of the family interrelations in the 
home which may be better than dependence on 
office interviews; (2) emphasis on joint planning 
with the parents and concern with their honest 
evaluation of the negative as well as the positive 
aspects of the service;(3) more concern with the 
values and goals of the deprived families and their 
capacities for growth; (4) for more effective prog- 
nosis, it is important to uncover the potential 
health in the multiproblem family rather than de- 
pending on the description of the problems them- 
selves. To date, the St. Paul findings support Mack 
and Jephcott’s'* postulate that “rough” families 
are sui generis. If we are going to help them 
accept the positive aspects of middle class stan- 
dards for their children’s behavior, we need to un- 
derstand them better than we now do. 


PREVENTIVE EFFORTS FOCUSED ON GROUPS 
Coordinating Councils 


August Vollmer, the former chief of police in 
Berkeley, California, is credited with establishing 
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the first coordinating council in the early 1930’s.18 
At the request of a juvenile court judge who was 
beset by an increase in antisocial activities of 
young people in Los Angeles, Kenneth S. Beam 
launched the first council in 1932. The assumptions 
on which the council idea rests are: (1) citizens 
have a common interest in the welfare of their 
immediate neighborhood; and (2) the available 
and appropriate services are not always marshaled 
to serve individuals who may be in trouble. 

With the encouragement of the California 
Youth Authority the coordinating council idea 
spread like wildfire in the 1940’s. From a total of 
250 in 20 states in 1936, more than 700 councils 
have been identified in the eight states of Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New York, and Wisconsin.?® 


Area Projects 


Area projects, on the other hand, are usually 
more specifically focused. Their goal is to broaden 
the horizon of a local citizen and extend his in- 
terest from his neighbors on the block to the com- 
munity as a whole. Programs vary, therefore, 
depending upon the needs as defined by the com- 
munity and upon the experience of the citizens in 
working through the democratic process. The 
philosophy of an area pulling itself up by its own 
bootstraps was initiated in Chicago in the back- 
of-the-yards project of Shaw and Alinsky.”° 

Assessing the 25 years of operation of the Chi- 
cago area project, Kobrin comments that the pro- 
ject “embodied Clifford Shaw’s philosophy of 
keeping preventional work focused upon its proper 
object, the delinquent as a person in his milieu.””1 
In Kobrin’s opinion it is sociologically sound to 
expect that if the community in which the adoles- 
cent male lives does not provide adequate adult 
controls, the structure of the community must be 
altered so that the family, the peer group, and the 
neighbors offer the adolescent an example of ap- 
proved patterns of behavior. 

Kobrin does not claim that overall favorable 


18 Kenneth S. Beam, Community Organization. Report of a National 
Survey of Coordinating and Neighborhood Councils, Yearbook NPPA, 
1937. Kenyon J. Scudder, The Coordinating Council at Work. National 
Probation Association Yearbook, 1936, pp. 67-77. : 

19 Organization of the Community for Delinquency Prevention. San 
Diego Coordinating Councils, San Diego, California, 1957. 

20 Saul Alinsky, Reveille for Radicals. Chicago University Press, 1946. 

21 Solomon Kobrin, “The Chicago Area Project—A 25 Year Assess- 
ment,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, Vol. 322, March 1959, 
pp. 19-29. 

22 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

23 Personal communication dated March 21, 1961, from Stephan H. 
Kneisel, Executive Director, Crime Prevention Association of Phila- 
delphia, 250 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

24 Youth Development Center Reports. Syracuse University, Spring 
1961. (Vice Chancellor-Emeritus Finla G. Crawford and Dr. Kenneth 
W. Kindelsberg, Directors.) 


changes noted in the delinquency rate are directly 
attributable to the effects of the area project alone. 
Nor does he think that it is possible to measure 
precisely how much improvement has taken place. 
He does believe, however, that the area project in- 
dicates that the efforts of teachers, police, social 
workers, and court officials are more effective 
when they plan jointly with the area residents to 
meet their specific problems and needs.?? 


Crime Prevention Association of Philadelphia 


In its new program made possible by increased 
finances, the Crime Prevention Association of 
Philadelphia has extended its services to youth in 
underprivileged areas. It has developed inten- 
sive cooperation with all types of youth serving 
agencies. It has provided recreational workers, 
gang workers, and community organization serv- 
ices to mobilize potential indigenous leadership. In 


the last year a research person has been added to 
the staff.2% 


The Youth Development Center 


This is a new interdisciplinary unit at Syracuse 
University made possible by a Ford Foundation 
grant in 1958 of almost three-fourths of a million 
dollars.?4 

In seeking to prevent juvenile delinquency by 
probing the processes and complexities of growing 
up, it combines studies with services. The several 
projects under way include research on the effects 
of growing up in families who live in public 
housing, in families which move frequently and 
those who stay put, and with families of one 
parent only. There is a survey of work camps for 
young offenders. Some studies are centered in the 
schools to determine the kind and the meaning of 
conduct models provided to delinquent and nonde- 
linquent teenagers. Special services have been set 
up for families in a housing project. To provide 
an overall base against which to measure deviant 
behavior a central register and a continuous pro- 
file of delinquent behavior in the county have been 
provided. The program has been in operation too 
short a time to yield definitive results. 


Services to the Antisocial Gang 


Other preventive programs which are area 
focused and seek to rehabilitate, direct their serv- 
ices to gangs many of which hang out in Negro or 
mixed neighborhoods. Community efforts to deal 
constructively with the persistent problem of the 
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antisocial or conflict gang have assumed various 
forms. Unfortunately, none of the projects can 
claim success. 

The Street Club Project of the New York City 
Welfare Council in 1947 formalized the detached 
worker approach initiated by the Harlem Project 
in 1943. More attention was paid to the qualifica- 
tions of the workers, to the staff, and to the day- 
by-day contacts of the four detached workers, each 
assigned to his special gang. Some provision was 
made for research in order to see what did and 
what did not work. The publication, Working with 
Teen-age Gangs, underscores this difficulty.?5 

The New York City Youth Board in 1950 insti- 
tuted a similar program shortly after the termina- 
tion of the Welfare Council Street Club Project, 
extending it to additional areas—many of them in 
predominantly Negro neighborhoods. No provision 
was made originally, however, for measuring the 
effectiveness of the program and current attempts 
to do so have not been successfully implemented. 

Miller’s program in Roxbury from 1954-1957,?¢ 
Fertig, Moser, and Gandy’s in Chicago,?7 and 
Austin’s in Cleveland?® have incorporated or 
adapted various aspects to the street club or corner 
group approach to both Negro and white groups 
in marginal areas. Among the issues in working 
with the antisocial as well as marginal gangs 
and attempting to redirect their energies into 
more constructive and socially-approved channels 
are (1) the extent to which the detached worker 
can maintain his role with the group and at the 
same time call in the police if he believes that a 
rumble is likely to have harmful results; (2) how 
far the worker should attempt to compensate for 
the nonexistent or ineffective male figure in the 
majority of these families; (3) how to make best 
use of the communities’ many resources for the 
family as well as for the gang member; (4) the 
place of the organized group or recreation agency 
in working with boys who are not already delin- 
quent. 

The evaluations suggest that the staff, even 

25 Paul. Crawford, Daniel I. Malamud, and James R. Dumpson, 
Workiny with Teerave Gangs reper 
Shaw, then president of the Welfare Council, was the prime mover in 
Waker Miller, Work with Street Corner Groups,” 
Boston Delinquency Project, The Annals of the American Academy of 
Hyde Park Youth Project, Chicago, The Annals, Vol. 823, March 1959, 
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28 David Austin, “Goals for Gang Workers,” Social Work, Vol. 2, 
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2® Evelio Grillo, Social Group Work in Community Programs for the 
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for the National Conference of Social Work, 1955, pp. 77-86. 

80 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. Glen- 
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when trained as well as dedicated, probably does 
little more than change some of the superficial 
behavior of the boys gang with respect to girls, 
destruction of property, etc. They are most suc- 
cessful with boys who have no previous history of 
delinquent behavior. Both Miller and Austin raise 
questions about the willingness of the community 
and the agencies to provide the continuous serv- 
ices that these disadvantaged young people need. 

An interesting program that serves Negro and 
Mexican youth living in a slum of Oakland is 
described by Grillo.?® Instead of going out to serve 
the youths, Grillo brought the representatives of 
all the social, religious, and protective forces in 
the community into direct contact with the 
agency’s program. The aim is to show the delin- 
quent that the authoritative representatives of 
society are concerned with his welfare and are not 
necessarily his antagonists. While this approach 
appears to have constructive possibilities, it does 
not explain how the youths who have not partici- 
pated in the program are persuaded to join it. 

One is reminded of Albert Cohen’s thesis*®® that 
the gang offers status to boys with working class 
aspirations who are unable to share the aspira- 
tions of the middle class families and who have 
little access to the material satisfactions on which 
current American society places so much stress. 
If it is true that the antisocial gang represents a 
delinquent subculture which offers a satisfactory 
solution to the conflicts of the working class boy 
unable to compete with the norms set by middle- 
class families, schools, settlements, and churches, 
then the community efforts to control gang be- 


havior by attempting to persuade the gang to® 


accept middle-class standards face an almost 
insurmountable barrier. 

If much of the anitsocial gang behavior is a 
logical consequence of the very forces and values 
which have promoted American progress we in- 
deed face a dilemma. The same value system, says 
Cohen, impinges differently depending on how 
young persons are equipped to meet it. In con- 
sequence, the system generates both delinquency 
and respectability. Thus it is hardly likely that 
the attempts of the youth worker, attached or 
unattached to an agency, will have easy success 
in redirecting the energies of the more antisocial 
gang member into socially acceptable activities 
without a change in the predominant value system 
and the interrelationships between the different 
ethnic groups which support the system. 
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A 3-day conference in Washington, D. C., called 
by the Children’s Bureau in the spring of 1957, 
attracted 200 practitioners, administrators, and 
theoreticians from 22 states who wished to take 
an objective look at the widely advertised methods 
in street club and detached worker projects which 
claimed success in preventing antisocial gang be- 
havior. Those who participated were impressed 
by the frankness of the discussions and the will- 
ingness to admit how little was positively known. 

A summary of the reactions and comments of 
the participants raise as many or more questions 
than it settled.?? 

Among the new projects under way are the 
preventive services conducted by the Community 
Service Society ef New York City which endeav- 
ors (1) to enrich the school experiences of Harlem 
children; (2) to mobilize the community leader- 
ship forces in Harlem; and (3) to take over the 
sponsorship of C.A.P., the St. Mary’s program 
initiated in the South Bronx in 1958 by the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Evaluation Project of the City 
of New York. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, the N.I.P. Project 
in two public housing developments under the 
joint direction of Dr. Ludwig Geismar and Jane 
Krisberg, who were associated with Alice Overton 
in the St. Paul project, is set up with built-in re- 
search techniques. At its completion it should 
provide objective measures for assessing change 
due to neighborhood services. 

Mobilization for Youth, the broad scale project 
on the Lower East Side enlarges the concepts of 
Sutherland, Cohen, Whyte, Ohlin, and Cloward in 
developing a design which calls for special atten- 
tion to the social structure of the community to 
which delinquent behavior is one response. 


SUMMARY 

The proposals for preventing delinquent be- 
havior can be grouped according to two basic 
assumptions: (1) The individual or his parents 
are in complete control of their actions; therefore, 
they should be punished by the community, the 
parent, or the school, when their behavior deviates 
from the norms set by the community; (2) The 
community is partly responsible and should, there- 


81 Social Legislation Information Services, Washington, D.C., Issue 
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fore, help to prevent delinquency, (a) by creating 
and/or coordinating services which have been pro- 
vided by the more enlightened members of the 
community, (b) by providing special services— 
recreational opportunities, and casework or group- 
work in or out of settlements, community centers, 
or schools, or (c) by helping the disorganized 
community to pull itself up by its bootstraps. 

In the last three decades, all these methods 
have been tried in various parts of the United 
States. There has been increasing emphasis on 
self-help in community organizations and on 
street-corner, street-worker, detached-worker—or 
call it what you will—service to antisocial or to 
near-delinquent gangs. Needless to say, in each 
instance, the proponents have been sure that their 
program was the “open sesame.” Unfortunately, 
however, the claims that any of these programs 
have been truly effective cannot be substantiated. 
The reasons are simple to state. Even when the 
sponsors define precisely the nature of the services 
they intend to offer, designate the individuals or 
group they plan to serve, they are usually stymied 
in spelling out their criteria of success. The so- 
phisticated know full well that to rely on such in- 
dices as no further court appearances is deceptive. 
Furthermore, since the clients are not enclosed in 
test tubes there is no certainty that the factor X 
(their service) rather than Y or Z alone or in com- 
bination may not be the responsible agent in 
changing the behavior, if change occurs. 

Research which attempts to explajn and subse- 
quently to control or prevent a social problem calls 
for investigation on four levels. Beginning with an 
analysis of the psychological and constitutional 
factors within the individual, one proceeds to see 
how this particular individual fares in this partic- 
ular family setting with relation to its culture 
pattern and its particular environment. We need 
to design projects which, as far as possible, will 
—like true experiments in the physical sciences— 
build on the experience of others to test alter- 
natives in intake and in services against the 
results. 

Hopeful signs, however, are the increasing so- 
phistication of design, better articulation of aims, 
methods and operational definitions in more 
specific programs in circumscribed geographic 
areas. 


We are made wise not by the recollections of our past, but 
by the responsibilities of our future. 


-—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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A New Theory of Delinquency and Crime 


By WALTER C. RECKLESS, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 


conforming behavior as well as deviancy. 

It has two reinforcing aspects: an inner 
control system and an outer control system. Are 
there elements within the self and within the 
person’s immediate world that enable him to hold 
the line against deviancy or to hue to the line of 
social expectations? The assumption is that strong 
inner and reinforcing outer containment consti- 
tutes an insulation against normative deviancy 
(not constitutional or psychological deviancy), 
that is, violation of the sociolegal conduct norms. 


(J conforming THEORY is an explanation of 


A Middle Range Theory 


Containment theory does not explain the entire 
spectrum of delinquency and crime. It does not 
explain crime or delinquency which emerges from 
strong inner pushes, such as compulsions, anx- 
ieties, phobias, hallucinations, personality dis- 
orders (including inadequate, unstable, antisocial 
personalities, etc.), from organic impairments 
such as brain damage and epilepsy, or from neu- 
rotic mechanisms (exhibitionists, peepers, fire set- 
ters, compulsive shop lifters). All told these cases 
are minimale And containment theory does not 
explain criminal or delinquent activity which is 
a part of “normal” and “expected” roles and ac- 
tivities in families and communities, such as the 
criminal tribes of India, Gypsy vocations and 
trades (very similar to the former), begging 
families, and certain phases of delinquency sub- 
culture and organized crime. Between these two 
extremes in the spectrum of crime and delin- 
quency is a very large middle range of norm vio- 
lation, perhaps as big as two thirds to three 
quarters of officially reported cases as well as the 
unreported cases of delinquency and crime. Con- 
tainment theory seeks to explain this large middle 


1 For the complete statement on Containment Theory, see Walter 
C. Reckless, The Crime Problem, 3rd Ed. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961, pp. 335-359. ’ 

2 Franz Exner, Kriminologie. Berlin, 1949, pp. 115-120. 

8 Johannes Lange, Crime and Destiny, translated by Charlotte 
Haldane. New York: C. Boni, 1930. 

4E. Kretschmer, Physique and ote, translated by W. I. H. 
Spestt. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. 

Kurt Schneider, Psychopathische Porabalichkeiten, 6th Ed. Berlin, 


6 Irwin Frey, Die Friihkriminelle Riickfallsverbrecher. Basel, 1951, 
pp. 95-98, 108, 253. 


range of offenders. According to its place on the 
spectrum of delinquency and crime, one might 
say that it occupies the middle position. 


A Quick Review of Criminological Theories 


Before proceeding further, it might be a good 
idea to see in what directions theory in criminol- 
ogy is pointing at present. Since the early 19th 
century we have had a long succession of theories, 
most of which have not stood the test of time. It 
is possible to assemble these theories into three 
main camps of schools: (1) biological and consti- 
tutional theory—often called the school of crim- 
inal biology—in which the mainsprings of devi- 
ancy are sought in the inherited physical and 
mental makeup of man; (2) psychogenic theory, 
in which the formation of antisocial character is 
traced to faulty relationships within the family in 
the first few years of life; and (3) sociological 
theory, in which the pressures and pulls of the 
social milieu produce delinquent and criminal 
behavior. 

Mention should be made of some of the specific 
theories. The dominating theory in Europe today 
is still the all-inclusive one which falls into the 
school of criminal biology. It points to the inherit- 
ance of weaknesses or pronenesses toward crime 
and delinquency (plus pressure from a bad en- 
vironment) .? Many variants of this theory have 
shown up in recent years: The attempt to prove 
inheritance of proneness through the method of 
studying criminal twins (Lange) ;* the attempt 
to identify body-mind types (Kretschmer) ;* the 
general acceptance throughout Europe in the 
past 25 years of several criminally-oriented types 
of psychopaths, based on inherited proneness (ac- 
cording to Kurt Schneider) ;° the attempt to iden- 
tify and explain habitual (serious) offenders as 
contrasted with occasional offenders or offenders 
of opportunity, according to early onset which in 
turn points to inheritance of proneness (Irwin 
Frey) ;° the specification of the mesomorphic 
somatotype (muscular) as the type of constitution 
which is most usually related to delinquency (first 
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according to William Sheldon’ and later to the 
Gluecks) .§ 

The psychogenic school probably claims August 
Aichhorn as its fountainhead. According to Aich- 
horn,® faulty development in the first few years 
of life makes it impossible for the child to control 
his impulses. The child lingers on as a sort of 
aggrandizing infant, living in the pleasure prin- 
ciple and failing to develop the reality principle 
in life. Friedlander?® indicates that this faulty 
development in the first few years of life adds up 
to an antisocial character structure, incapable of 
handling reality properly. Redl,14 who is also a 
disciple of Aichhorn, calls attention to the failure 
of the child to develop a management system over 
his impulsivity ; that is, fails to develop a good ego 
and super ego. 

The sociologists, ever since Ferri’? (Italy, c 
1885), have been calling attention to bad environ- 
mental conditions. This was echoed by Bonger,?® 
who placed the blame for disproportional crime 
and delinquency among the proletariat on the pres- 
sures of the capitalistic system. However, the 
American sociologists in the twenties pointed to 
conditions of social or community disorganization, 
rather than factors related to poverty. They be- 
came engrossed with identifying the location and 
characteristics of high delinquency areas of the 
city, specifying family disruption and conflict 
instead of broken home, and calling attention to 
the modal importance of companionship in delin- 
quency. 

It was not until around 1940 that a basic Amer- 
ican sociological theory of delinquency and crim- 
inal behavior was propounded. This was done by 
Sutherland and it was called differential associ- 
ation.!+ According to this theory, delinquent or 
criminal behavior is learned as is most other kinds 
of behavior—learned in association with others, 
according to the frequency, intensity, priority, 

7 William H. Sheldon, —— of Delinquent Youth. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949, p. 727. 

8 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Physique and Delinquency. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956, p. 219 

® August Aichhorn, Wayward ‘Youth. New York, 1936 

10 Kate Friedlander, The Psycho-Analytic Approach to Delinquency. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1947. 

11 Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Children Who Hate. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1951. 
ie’ Enrico Ferri, Criminal Sociology. New York: Appleton and Co., 

13 W. G. Bonger, Criminality and Economic Gotten, translated by 
H. P. Horton. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 191 

14 Edwin ls Sutherland, Principles of EN 4th Ed. Phila- 
delphia: J. Lippincott Co., 1947, pp. 6-7. 
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Little, Brown and Co., 
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and duration of contacts. Sutherland’s theory 
really is not basically different from the one an- 
nounced by Tarde’® 50 years earlier, which re- 
garded criminal behavior as a product of imitation 
of circulating patterns. Glaser!® fairly recently 
proposed differential identification as a substitute 
for differential association. One takes over the 
models of behavior from those (reference) groups 
with which one identifies. But this does not have 
to be a face-to-face or person-to-person identifi- 
cation. (One can identify with the Beatniks with- 
out having actual physical contact with them.) 

Still more recently Albert Cohen,’* picking up 
the lead from Whyte’s Street-Corner Society, con- 
tended that working class boys who turned their 
backs on middle class virtues and values, found 
the solution for their status problems in the delin- 
quency subculture of the gang. And most re- 
cently of all is the theory propounded by Cloward 
and Ohlin'® that urban slum boys gravitate to 
delinquency subculture when they discover they 
do not have access to legitimate avenues of 
success. 


Comment on the Theories 


Working backward in commenting on these 
theories, one might say that Cloward’s theory only 
applies to those forms of delinquency which are 
part and parcel of the role structure of delinquency 
subculture. Jackson Toby?® makes the estimate 
that this might only be 10 percent of the whole 
spectrum of delinquency. Assuming that Cloward’s 
focus is very restricted, his theory does not account 
for the boys who do not gravitate toward the 
fighting gang, the criminal gang, and the re- 
treatist groups (drugs). It does not specify that 
the ones who do gravitate to the three types of 
subculture have internalized an awareness of in- 
accessibility to legitimate success goals. It does 
not indicate that there are degrees of participation 
in gangs and that delinquency involvement of 
some members might be nil. 

Cohen’s theory has somewhat more merit. Some- 
where and somehow in the growing-up process, 
slum boys turn their backs on middle-class values 
and look to street-corner groups to come to their 
aid. But Cohen is not able to specify the boys 
who do or do not turn their back on middle-class 
virtues and opportunities and gravitate to the 
street corner. He does not indicate whether only 
some of the boys in the street corner get involved 
in delinquent acts, as Shaw and Thrasher did a 


‘generation ago. So we have two interesting socio- 
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logical formulations here, but not much realistic 
applicability. 

Sutherland’s differential association theory was 
meant to be a general theory, applying to the en- 
tire spectrum of delinquency and crime, from low 
to high in the class structure and across the board 
in personality. The trouble with Sutherland’s 
theory (as well as Tarde’s and Glaser’s) is that 
it does not explain who does and who does not 
take up with carriers of delinquent patterns or 
who internalizes and who does not internalize de- 
linquent models of behavior. 

Coming now to the contributors to theory in the 
psychogenic school (Aichhorn, Redl, et al.), one 
should observe that at the most they only occupy 
a small end of the total spectrum of delinquency 
and crime. It is granted that there are some in- 
dividuals whose ego and super ego development is 
too weak or poor to control impulses and to handle 
ordinary expectancies. But it is not at all clear 
just which children succumb to or are recipients of 
faulty socialization in the first few years of life. 
And it is not clear just which of the children, teen- 
agers, late adolescents, and adults who are sup- 
posed to have little control over their impulse 
system run afoul the laws and regulations of soci- 
ety and those who do not. 

One certainly finds it difficult to specify just 
exactly what the proneness is that is supposed to 
be the mainspring of serious, habitual, and early- 
starting offenders (criminal biology). It seems to 
be a sort of weakness in character. The evidence 
for the inheritance of proneness is very skimpy 
and most unimpressive, a sort of unreliable family- 
tree assessment by clinicians. 

William Sheldon was able to specify the dif- 
ferent kinds of somatotypes, much more definitely 
than Kretschmer was able to specify his body- 
mind types. A group of 200 problem youth in a 
Boston hostel, according to Sheldon, tended to 
have mesomorphic (athletic) body types along 
with several related forms of mental deviancy. 
The Gluecks discovered that among 500 delinquent 
and 500 nondelinquent boys the delinquents 
showed up very much more mesomorphic than the 
nondelinquents. The mesomorphs were found by 
the Gluecks to have a higher delinquency potential 
than other body types. Associated with meso- 
morphy were strength, social assertiveness, un- 
inhibited motor responses, less submissiveness to 
authority. While mesomorphy does not explain 


20Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unra: Delinquency. 
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all of delinquent behavior in the Gluecks’ sample, 
it is certainly associated with a large segment of 
it and seems to reinforce many of the mental, 
emotional, and family traits connected with delin- 
quency. Future studies wlll have to confirm the 
mesomorphic potential in delinquency. 


Gluecks: 4 to 1 Causal Law 


Out of their research on 500 delinquent and 500 
nondelinquent boys, the Gluecks”® proposed a five 
point causal law. According to this formulation, 
delinquents are distinguishable from nondelin- 
quents (1) physically, in being essentially meso- 
morphic; (2) temperamentally, in being restless, 
impulsive, aggressive, destructive; (3) emotion- 
ally, in being hostile, defiant, resentful, assertive, 
nonsubmissive; (4) psychologically, in being 
direct, concrete learners; (5) socioculturally, in 
being reared by unfit parents. This might be looked 
upon as a 4 to 1 law: four parts individual and 
one part situational. Items 2, 3, and 5 were chosen 
from among more than 100 overlapping traits, 
which distinguished delinquents from nondelin- 
quents. The use of more sophisticated statistical 
methods would have enabled the Gluecks to find 
the two or three components within this maze of 
overlapping items which basically differentiate the 
delinquents from the nondelinquents. Neverthe- 
less, the 4 to 1 causal law still stands as one of the 
few formulations which is worth attempting to 
confirm, qualify, or disprove by more rigorous re- 
search methods in the future. The law covers most 
of the spectrum of juvenile delinquency as we 
know it in the United States, certainly insofar 
as the full spectrum is represented by 500 boys 
from Boston who had been committed by juvenile 
courts to state schools in Massachusetts for delin- 
quency. 


Ingredients of Inner and Outer Containment 


In contrast to the buck-shot approach of the 
Gluecks, that is shooting out in all directions to 
explore and discover, containment theory seeks to 
feret out more specifically the inner and outer 
controls over normative behavior. It is attempting 
to get closer on the target of delinquency and crime 
by getting at the components which regulate con- 
duct. 

Inner containment consists mainly of self com- 
ponents, such as self-control, good self-concept, 
ego strength, well-developed superego, high frus- 
tration tolerance, high resistance to diversions, 
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high sense of responsibility, goal orientation, 
ability to find substitute satisfactions, tension- 
reducing rationalizations, and so on. These are the 
inner regulators. 

Outer containment represents the structural 
buffer in the person’s immediate social world 
which is able to hold him within bounds. It con- 
sists of such items as a presentation of a con- 
sistent moral front to the person, institutional re- 
inforcement of his norms, goals, and expectations, 
the existence of a reasonable set of social expec- 
tations, effective supervision and discipline (social 
controls), provision for reasonable scope of activ- 
ity (including limits and responsibilities) as well 
as for alternatives and safety-valves, opportunity 
for acceptance, identity, and belongingness. Such 
structural ingredients help the family and other 
supportive groups contain the individual. 

Research will have to feret out the one or two 
elements in inner and outer containment which 
are the basic regulators of normative behavior. 
Undoubtedly in the lists cited above there are 
items which, if present, determine the existence 
of other items and cause most of the regulation of 
conduct. Likewise, research must indicate the way 
in which the inner and outer regulatory systems 
operate conjointly. How much self-strength must 
be present in a fluid world with very little external 
buffer? How much weakness in self components 
is an effective external buffer able to manage? 


Supporting Research 


The research and observations so far which 
give support to containment theory are the follow- 
ing: 


1. According to Albert J. Reiss,21 as a result of a study 
of Chicago delinquents who failed and succeeded on pro- 
bation, the relative weakness of personal and social 
controls accounts for most cases of delinquency. Reiss 
found, however, that the personal controls had more pre- 
dictive efficiency than the social controls as far as 
recidivism was concerned. 

2. Nye22 presented evidence to the effect that trends 
toward delinquent behavior are related to four control 
factors: (a) direct control which comes from discipline, 
restrictions, punishments; (b) internalized control which 
is the inner control of conscience; (c) indirect control 
which is exerted by not wanting to hurt or go against 


21 Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “Delinquency as the Failure of Personal and 
ote Controls,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 16, 1951, pp. 

22. Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958, pp. 3-4. 

23 Walter C. Reckless, Simon Dinitz, and Ellen Murray, “Self Concept 
as an Insulator against Delinquency,” American Sociological iew, 
Vol. 21, 1956, p. 745; “The Self Component in Potential Delinquency 
and Potential Non-Delinquency,” Ibid., Vol. 22, 1957, p. 569; Dimon 
Dinitz, Barbara Ann Kay, and Walter C. Reckless, oe Gradients 
in Delinquency Potential and Achievement Score of Sixth Graders,” 
American Journal Vol. 28, 1958, pp. 598-605; Frank 
Scarpitti, et al, “The ‘Good’ Boy in a High Delinquency Area: Four 
Years Later,” American posilagaet Review, Vol. 25, 1960, pp. 555-558. - 

%¢ Fritz Red] and David Wineman, Children Who Hate. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1951, pp. 74-140. 


the wishes of parents or other individuals with whom 
the person identifies, and (d) the availability of alterna- 
tive means to goals. Nye contends that his social control 
theory should not be applied to compulsive behavior or 
the behavior influenced by delinquency subcultures. He 
feels that the more indirect control is effective, the less 
need for direct control; the more internalized control 
is effective, the less need for any other type of control. 

3. Reckless and Dinitz23 found that a favorable concept 
of self insulated 12-year-old boys in the slum against 
delinquency, including perceptions about self, com- 
panions, home, and school. A poor concept of self, in- 
cluding perceptions that one is likely to get into trouble, 
his friends are in trouble, his family and home are un- 
satisfactory, that he will not finish school, and so on, was 
associated with delinquency vulnerability in 12-year-old 
slum boys. Four years later, followup contact revealed 
that the good self concept group had pretty much held 
the line and the favorable direction, while the poor self 
concept group had gravitated in unfavorable directions, 
35 percent being involved with the law three times on 
an average. Reckless and Dinitz look upon a good or 
poor self concept as an internalization of favorable or 
unfavorable socialization. 


4. As a result of his observations on hyperaggressive, 
hostile children, Redl24 identifies 22 functions of the 
ego in managing life situations. He conceives of the e 
as the manager in the behavior control system, while 
the super ego is looked upon as the system which gives 
the signals to the ego. Redl, as is true of Aichhorn dis- 
ciples, recognize, particularly at the extremes, ego short- 
age and ego strength as well as a sick conscience and 
a healthy one. 

Containment theory points to the regulation 
of normative behavior, through resistance to 
deviancy as well as through direction toward 
legitimate social expectations. It may very well be 
that most of the regulation is in terms of a defense 
or buffer against deflection. At any rate, it ap- 
pears as if inner and outer containment occupies 
a central of core postion in between the pressures 
and pulls of the external environment and the 
inner drives or pushes. Environmental pressures 
may be looked upon as condition associated with 
poverty or deprivation, conflict and discord, ex- 
ternal restraint, minority group status, limited 
access to success in an opportunity structure. 
The pulls of the environment represent the dis- 
tractions, attractions, temptations, patterns of 
deviancy, advertising, propaganda, carriers of 
delinquent and criminal patterns (including push- 
ers), delinquency subculture, and so forth. The 
ordinary pushes are the drives, motives, frus- 
trations, restlessness, disappointments, rebellion, 
hostility, feelings of inferiority, and so forth. One 
notices at once that Bonger as well as Cloward 
fall into pressure theory, while Tarde, Sutherland, 
and Glaser fall into pull theory. 

In a vertical order, the pressures and pulls of 
the environment are at the top or the side of con- 
taining structure, while the pushes are below the 
inner containment. If the individual has a weak 


outer containment, the pressures and pulls will 
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then have to be handled by the inner control 
system. If the outer buffer of the individual is 
relatively strong and effective, the individual’s 
inner defense does not have to play such a critical 
role. Likewise, if the person’s inner controls are 
not equal to the ordinary pushes, an effective outer 
defense may help hold him within bounds. If the 
inner defenses are of good working order, the 
outer structure does not have to come to the rescue 
of the person. Mention has already been made of 
the fact that there are some extraordinary pushes, 
such as compulsions, which cannot be contained. 
The inner and outer control system is usually not 
equal to the task of containing the abnormal 
pushes. They are uncontainable, by ordinary 
controls. 


Seven Tests of Validity 


1. Containment theory is proposed as the theory 
of best fit for the large middle range of cases of 
delinquency and crime. It fits the middle range 
cases better than any other theory. 

2. It explains crimes against the person as well 
as the crimes against property, that is the mine 
run of murder, assault, and rape, as well as theft, 
robbery, and burglary. 

3. It represents a formulation which psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and sociologists, as well as 
practitioners, can use equally well. All of these ex- 
perts look for dimensions of inner and outer 
strength and can specify these strengths in their 
terms. Differential association and/or pressure 
of the environment leave most psychiatrists and 
psychologists cold and an emphasis on push theory 
leaves the sociologists for the most part cold. But 
all of the experts can rally around inner and outer 
weakness and strengths. 

4. Inner and outer containment can be dis- 
covered in individual case studies. Weaknesses 


and strengths are observable. Containment theory 
is one of the few theories in which the microcosm 
(the individual case history) mirrors the ingredi- 
ents of the macrocosm (the general formulation). 

5. Containment theory is a valid operational 
theory for treatment of offenders: for restruc- 
turing the milieu of a person or beefing up his 
self. The most knowledgeable probation workers, 
parole workers, and institutional staff are already 
focusing to some extent on helping the juvenile or 
adult offender build up ego strength, develop new 
goals, internalize new models of behavior. They 
are also working on social ties, anchors, suppor- 
tive relationships, limits, and alternative oppor- 
tunities in helping to refashion a new containing 
world for the person. 

6. Containment theory is also an effective oper- 
ational theory for prevention. Children with poor 
containment can be spotted early. Programs to 
help insulate vulnerable children against delin- 
quency must operate on internalization of stronger 
self components and the strengthening of con- 
taining structure around the child. 

7. Internal and external containment can be as- 
sessed and approximated. Its strengths and weak- 
nesses can be specified for research. There is good 
promise that such assessments can be measured in 
a standard way. 

Finally, it is probable that the theory which 
will best supplement containment theory in the 
future will be “damage theory,” according to 
which a light to dark spectrum of damage produces 
maladjustment and deviancy. The problem here 
is to find measures to isolate the less serious and 
less obvious damage cases and to estimate how far 
into the middle range of delinquency and crime 
the lighter impairments go. 


There are many variables in the personality of the delinquent and the 
delinquency-producing situation itself which the investigators may not 
readily discern and which themselves may constitute the critical factors 
involved in the delinquent act. The investigator may inadvertently focus 
upon conspicuous and seemingly important factors which, in the end, will 
reveal very little of the essential nature of delinquent behavior. Many 
ambitious studies have erred in this direction despite enormous ex- 


penditures of time and effort. 


—BLOCK AND FLYNN in Delinquency: The 
Juvenile Offender in America Today. 


Delinquency and Juvenile Courts: 
Confusion and Diversity 


By MASON P. THOMAS, JR. 
Judge, Wake County Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, Raleigh, North Carolina 


WOULDN’T HAVE YOUR JOB!” “Do you take these 

problems home with you at night?” “How will 

your court punish those boys?” Such comments 
are typical from persons who become involved in 
a juvenile court case. They reflect an interest in 
court services for children. They also imply mis- 
understanding concerning the philosophy and 
aims of a juvenile court program. There is much 
confusion about the who, what, and why of juven- 
nile delinquency and how juvenile courts should 
cope with this aspect of their jurisdiction. 

During my 4 years in the juvenile court field I 
have been looking around to learn from others. 
Many years of experience in this field could tend 
to harden a person and blunt his sensitivity to 
human needs. This point of view may suggest that 
my primary qualification for writing a subjective 
survey article is my relative inexperience. I admit 
to some idealism and impatience with what I see 
in some areas. I also recognize that needed im- 
provements in juvenile court services will progress 
slowly. 


Who Are They 


Much confusion revolves around a definition of 
juvenile delinquent. To be a “juvenile” has a bad 
connotation, raising negative emotional responses 
in many people. When one mentions delinquency, 
many immediately associate it with teenage gangs 
or delinquents whose offenses receive wide public 
attention in news stories of murder, rape, arson, 
and other serious offenses. The fact that teenage 
gangs are not a problem except in a few metro- 
politan areas is not communicated. The fact that 
most children who come to juvenile court for delin- 
quency have not committed offenses which make 
them a threat to their community is ignored. Some 
high-level persons in the law-enforcement field 
purposely frighten the public with their state- 
ments about delinquency. Their proposed tougher 
approaches are based on lack of understanding. 

A juvenile delinquent may be defined as a youth- 
ful offender who has been caught and adjudged 
delinquent in court. This definition excludes those 


who do not get caught or those not referred to 
juvenile court by the officer when apprehended. 
Those clever enough not to be caught or those not 
brought to juvenile court might need more help 
than those actually adjudicated to be delinquent. 
A better approach might be to change our ter- 
minology from “juvenile delinquent” to the “young 
offender,” whether caught or referred. 


Law-Enforcement Practices 


Law-enforcement agencies vary in whom they 
bring to the juvenile court. Some officers, perhaps 
those assigned to the youth bureau of a police de- 
partment, might handle many first offenders by 
talking with the children and their parents. Such 
an officer, with special training and an interest 
in children, could make an important contribution 
toward helping a child. In most instances, how- 
ever, there are no special youth bureaus. The de- 
cision as to which child is to be brought to the 
juvenile court is usually made by an officer with- 
out special training in working with delinquents. 

There are officers who bring children to the 
court on the basis of their socioeconomic position 
in the community. If the child comes from a “nice” 
family in a better section of town, the officer may 
take him home and talk with his parents without 
any referral to the juvenile court. If the child 
comes from a slum area, or if his parents have 
no social or political position in the community, a 
juvenile court petition may be filed and the child 
placed in detention care or jail. In some areas, 
Negro children seem to be referred more fre- 
quently for petty offenses, whereas children of 
more status might be merely warned by the officer. 

The manner in which the officer relates himself 
to the child is significant, for it sets the tone for 
the future relationship of the child and his family 
with the court. If the officer is hostile or punitive, 
the child may resent the authority of the court 
and tend to be defensive. If the child is treated 
with respect and fairness, he will be better pre- 
pared to use a helping relationship in juvenile 
court. 
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The attitudes and prejudices of an officer to- 
ward adult offenders sometimes carry over in 
his relationships with children. An experienced 
police detective, for example, recently appeared in 
juvenile court in a case concerning three children 
who had allegedly taken money from a coin-chang- 
ing machine in a self-service laundry. He testified 
he did not “indict” a fourth child involved because 
he was a “‘squeeler”—he had informed the police 
of the activities of the group. The evidence indi- 
cated this “‘squeeler” had actually given the officers 
false information to divert attention from his own 
delinquency. Although such techniques are used to 
convict adult criminals, this practice is a question- 
able one in relation to children. We also hear 
officers comment, “this child is guilty” or “he’s not 
the criminal type.” Such statements reflect a dis- 
tortion of the basic juvenile-court philosophy. 


Causes of Delinquency 


Most people have some kind of an opinion about 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. As you listen 
to the sidewalk experts discuss the question, one 
gets the impression that delinquent behavior may 
have one cause. The solution to this vast social 
problem is thus simplified: eliminate the cause and 
solve the problem. However, the cause varies with 
the time, person, place, and circumstances. Factors 
frequently mentioned as the cause of delinquency 
are broken homes, parental neglect, lack of dis- 
cipline, too much discipline, inconsistent discipline, 
lack of recreational facilities, poor schools, lack of 
religious training, substandard housing, television, 
and movies. 

When one takes a second look at such ex- 
planations, the causes of delinquency are not so 
simple. The reasons for human behavior are enor- 
mously complex. Although experts in the field do 
not agree on the causes, most concur there is 
no single cause of juvenile delinquency. Rather, 
delinquency is more appropriately seen as behavior 
which results from a highly involved network of 
causes. Factors which tend to make one child be- 
have in a delinquent way have no apparent effect 
on the behavior of another. Although problems 
in family relationships are frequently observed 
among delinquents, all children from broken homes 
do not become delinquent. Family problems may 
affect one child so that he will seek attention or 
express hostility through delinquent behavior. 
Another child from a similar family situation, on 
the other hand, may be strongly motivated to 
utilize his capacities and abilities to the fullest 


through constructive achievement. Circumstances 
which may cause one child to become delinquent 
may contribute to the maturity and growth of 
another. 

“Delinquency” covers a multitude of both minor 
and serious offenses—truancy, sex offenses, run- 
ning away from home, burglary, “being ungovern- 
able,” minor theft, traffic offenses, and others. The 
explanations of truancy (for example, low in- 
telligence level) would’ be quite different from the 
explanations for stealing a car. 

Juvenile court judges sometimes develop their 
own theories of causation which tend to over- 
simplify the problem. I recently met a judge who 
is both an attorney and a licensed physician. His 
pet theory was that physical defects caused delin- 
quency. While this may be a valid explanation in 
some cases, such an approach from the bench 
might overlook other significant contributing 
factors. 

We have much to learn about causation and 
delinquency. Certainly systematic research in the 
field should be supported and valid findings 
utilized. The sad fact in this whole field is that we 
already know more about the causes and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency than we are utilizing in 
our practice. 


Extent of Delinquency 


For statistical purposes, juvenile cases are di- 
vided into two types: official (usually handled in 
a court hearing) and unofficial (usually those 
handled by the staff through casework procedures 
without a court hearing). Courts vary in how they 
define “official” and “unofficial cases.” Statistical 
reports on juvenile cases are usually compiled by 
state departments of public welfare from reports 
furnished by the juvenile courts in each state. 
Differences in definition would affect the validity 
of compiled figures. 

Juvenile courts also vary in reporting statistics 
on juvenile delinquency. I recently talked with a 
juvenile court judge whose county contained 5 
percent of the population in his state. On the basis 
of reported statistics his county was credited with 
40 percent of the state’s juvenile delinquency. He 
later learned that some of the juvenile courts in 
his state were not reporting their cases. It had 
been assumed these areas had no delinquency prob- 
lems. 

States vary in the jurisdictional age limits es- 
tablished for juvenile courts. Children under 21 
who commit offenses are referred to the juvenile 
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court in some states. In others, adolescent of- 
fenders are handled in regular criminal courts 
after their sixteenth birthday. Therefore, a 16- 
year-old offender could be adjudicated a “juvenile 
delinquent” in one state, while the courts of an 
adjoining state would try him like other adult 
criminals. 

Statistics are “like a bikini bathing suit—what 
they reveal is suggestive, what they conceal is 
vital.”” When you compile the statistics on the ex- 
tent of delinquency from all the counties of the 
United States and conclude there were 483,000 
juvenile delinquency cases in 1959,' it resembles 
adding nuts and bolts as if they were the same 
unit. Although available figures indicate that delin- 
quency is increasing, our figures are incomplete 
and inaccurate. There is a good bit going on un- 
reported that we do not know about. 


Varying Court Programs 


One of the most disturbing facts about the 
juvenile court field is the wide difference in the 
quality of juvenile court services in various parts 
of the country. What happens to a child in juvenile 
court varies greatly from state to state or even 
within the same state. In one city, for example, 
he may be studied by a competent court staff so 
that a treatment plan may be developed for his 
best interests. In some rural areas, on the other 
hand, there are so few youthful offenders that a 
child may be committed to training school for his 
first minor offense without any prehearing study. 
And there may not be qualified personnel available 
to work with a child and his family if he is placed 
on probation. 

Judges disagree as to what the professional 
training qualifications of a probation officer on a 
juvenile court staff should be. Some require 
graduate social work training. Other judges do 
not want trained social workers. These differences 
in attitude are reflected in variations in the quali- 
fications of the juvenile court staff and differences 
in court programs. Whether a child in trouble is 
really helped depends completely on where he 
happens to live—a fact of life about which the 
youngster has no choice. 


Individualized Justice 


Juvenile court philosophy differs from the tra- 
ditional criminal law concept that certain punish- 


1 Juvenile Court Statistics: 1959. Children’s Bureau, Statistical Series 
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ments should be applied to specific unlawful acts. 
It is based on the ancient doctrine of parens 
patriae which implies a protective function in re- 
lation to children within its jurisdiction. The 
juvenile court is not a criminal court for children 
where the primary purpose is punishment. While 
the offense of the child is the basis for the court’s 
jurisdiction, it should be viewed as a symptom of 
trouble within the child or an acting-out of his 
needs in an antisocial manner. We believe the 
juvenile court’s primary responsibility to a delin- 
quent child is to develop a plan of treatment based 
on a systematic study of his needs and to help him 
become a responsible person. An effort should be 
made to understand why the child behaves in a 
delinquent way and how the authority of the court 
may be used to help him in his rehabilitation. 

This treatment approach of the juvenile court 
is not fully understood or accepted. It becomes 
more difficult for the public to accept when a 
child’s delinquent behavior is especially disturbing 
to a community. The natural reaction in such cases 
is that the juvenile court should be more con- 
cerned with punitive measures. 

We recently had a case involving two 13-year- 
old boys who purposely smashed a number of car 
windows, doing $2,000 worth of damage. Unfor- 
tunately, the case was publicized, with names, 
because of the grossness of the behavior and the 
social prominence of their families. A typical com- 
ment was, “those boys ought to be horse-whipped” 
by the court. Other comments related to restitution 
to the injured parties. The public was outraged 
that two children who come from “good homes,” 
and seemingly have every social and economic 
advantage, should do such a thing. Few raised any 
questions as to the underlying explanation of 
such behavior. Why should these children express 
their hostility in this way? What needs for special 
help does this behavior reflect? Those who carry 
professional responsibility for such cases need to 
keep these questions constantly in mind. At times, 
the public expectation for punitive action could 
confuse our thinking. 

Parents of children who are brought into the 
juvenile court for the same offenses may feel they 
have a right to the same court disposition. I re- 
cently heard several cases involving three boys 
who had committed minor thefts together. The 
facts indicated the three were equally involved. 
Two of the boys came from homes where the 
family relationships were healthy, and it seemed 
unlikely they would get into further trouble. The 
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court decided against court supervision of these 
two boys, as their parents seemed able and willing 
to assume appropriate responsibility. The third 
child came from an involved family situation. He 
had an alcoholic father and a dominating mother. 
The child had difficulty getting along with either 
parent. A psychiatric evaluation recommended 
that he be placed in a boarding school, preferably 
a military school, where he would have a more 
structured and consistent life. These special needs 
were discussed with the parents, and the court 
suggested boarding-school placement. But the 
parents were defensive and believed their child 
was being treated unfairly. They were unable to 
think objectively of the needs of their child. Part 
of the reason was their resentment. A philoso- 
phical discussion of the purposes of a juvenile 
court was not helpful. 


Varying Community Resources 


In planning for a child the juvenile court must 
sometimes look to the community and the state 
to offer resources outside its own staff. The child 
whose behavior is delinquent may actually be neg- 
lected, either physically or emotionally. Foster 
home placement may be needed. Since juvenile 
courts rarely have their own foster homes, we look 
to community child-placement services. 

Although a child may need foster home place- 
ment, a suitable home is not always available. 
There are not enough licensed foster homes in 
most areas for a number of reasons—inadequate 
board rates, poor public understanding of the need 
for foster care, and in some cases, poor adminis- 
tration of social service programs. 

When we make the decision to remove a child 
from his own home “for his best interests,’’ we 
also assume an obligation to offer him something 
helpful in foster care. Society often fails to meet 
its obligation to children in foster homes. When 
the community is disturbed about a neglected 
child, it may be easy to place him in a foster home 
through community resources. Constructive plan- 
ning may stop at the point of placement. The typi- 
cal child welfare caseworker in a public agency is 
so overworked that she can only move from emer- 
gency to emergency. In the process of staff 
changes, the child may, at times, be pretty much 
forgotten in terms of ongoing casework except 
as problems arise. 


2 Sherwood Norman, Detention Practice. National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1960, p. 1. 


Recently a juvenile court was concerned about 
a 9-year-old girl who refused to stay at home or 
attend school. Her unmarried mother was limited 
mentally, basically rejected the child, and was un- 
able to supervise her. The court placed her in the 
custody of a public agency for foster home place- 
ment. One year later the child was back in the 
juvenile court for the same reasons, but her be- 
havior had become more delinquent. She had been 
left in her own home by the agency because no 
foster home placement was available. The court 
was forced to resort to training school placement. 
Society should feel guilty about such cases, but 
the public rarely hears about them. 

In my own State many children who are sent to 
the training school could be cared for in their home 
communities if qualified court staffs and adequate 
foster home resources were available. The criteria 
for training school placement seem to vary from 
court to court. What happens to a child committed 
to a training school also varies with the institution. 

Many feebleminded youngsters who should be 
placed in institutions for mentally retarded chil- 
dren are sent to training schools for delinquent 
children. Mental retardation may not be dis- 
covered by the juvenile court, for psychological 
services are not always used or available. If the 
court does know of the child’s limited mental 
capacity, there may be no appropriate resource 
for him. In North Carolina, hundreds of children 
are on waiting lists for admission to our insti- 
tutions for the mentally retarded. When a child is 
delinquent in behavior, the court may have little 
choice except to commit him to the state training 
school for delinquent children. The training school 
is thus burdened with children of limited mental 
capacity who need special help. They create special 
problems in the training school program. 


Detention Care 


One of the most shocking facts in the juvenile 
court field is our continuing practice of holding 
some 100,000 children in jails each year.? Most 
of these facilities even fail to meet minimum 
standards for adult prisoners. The damage to 
these children in terms of poor treatment and 
association with the dregs of our adult population 
cannot be estimated. I know of one instance where 
the jailer made sexual advances to a 15-year-old 
girl who was being held in a jail which had no 
matron. In another situation, trusties served liquor 
to children held in jail pending juvenile court 
action. 
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A suitable detention facility for children is a 
necessary adjunct to an effective juvenile court 
program. The availablity of detention facilities 
for children is spotty. Most communities do not 
have an approved detention home for children. 

Some of our detention care facilities are little 
more than jails for children. There may be little 
or no program. The staff may be unqualified. They 
may have a negative attitude toward children. 
There may be little control by the juvenile court 
as to who is placed in detention. The period a child 
remains in a bad detention facility may vary from 
a few days to 6 months. 

Judges differ in how they use detention care. 
Some order a child held “in the detention home for 
10 days” as punishment. Others use detention to 
study a child who needs special custody and care 
pending a court hearing. Somehow the very human 
problems involved in detention care have not 
sparked public interest in many communities. 
There is little national interest in the problem. 
Appropriate criteria for deciding who should be 
placed in detention are not well understood. 


Lack of Understanding 


Juvenile court programs are frequently mis- 
understood by the community. Court staffs are 
usually underpaid. Caseloads are too high for 


effective work. And many citizens feel the juvenile 
courts are not effective in combatting juvenile 
delinquency. This criticism may be justified in 
some areas, but not in all. Somtimes we have a 
“bad press.” Newspapers feel they should know 
more about a juvenile, including names, than 
juvenile courts are willing to give them. We refuse 
to give them information which they feel should 
be theirs as a matter of right. We thus become 
adversaries. Our programs and the children we 
seek to help become the victims. 

One of the reasons for public apathy in relation 
to juvenile courts is lack of understanding. We 
need to help our supporting public to better under- 
stand our problems, our needs and those whom 
we serve. Each day we work with people who bring 
problems to the court that have enormous human 
interest. Our communities do not know about these 
cases and the many needs and concerns they pre- 
sent. We say hearings are private, records are con- 
fidential, and names are privileged. While we need 
to protect our confidential relationships with those 
we try to help, we also need to effectively com- 
municate the needs they bring to us. The public 
will support a good juvenile court program only 
to the extent that they understand its problems 
and needs and the goals the court is trying to 
achieve. 


A good juvenile court is not limited in its outlook to its own 
immediate function in the welfare program of the community. 
Both the judge and the probation staff should be active in com- 
munity planning for children and should be leaders in coopera- 
tive efforts of social workers and lay groups. The court can do 
much to develop a sense of responsibility for preventing de- 


linquency. 


—The Juvenile Court Steps In (NPPA) 
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The “Authority Problem” Revisited 


By ROBERT M. CARTER 
U. S. Probation Officer, San Francisco 


HE PRESENTENCE INVESTIGATION of Sam 
Williamson was finished. Recently dis- 
charged from the service, he attributed the 

offense, forgery, to his inability to find regular 

employment. At first glance, there was little that 
would be considered unusual in his background. 

He was 23, single, a high school graduate. Follow- 

ing graduation he lived at home, worked for a 

year in a local warehouse, and then enlisted in 

the Army. The forgery was his first criminal act; 
there was no juvenile record. 

The presentence investigation had produced 
some interesting facts about Sam. Separately they 
were not significant, but a clear pattern evolved 
when they were combined. His father reported 
that the family situation was always tense and 
he described his son as a “rebel.”” He added that 
frequent business trips prevented a close father- 
son relationship from developing and recognized 
that there were many defects in the parental 
supervision of Sam and his younger brother. His 
mother, employed as a department store clerk, re- 
called that Sam had always evaded responsibility 
at home and that he was an unwilling participant 
in family activities. Discipline appeared to have 
been lax or nonexistent in the Williamson home. 

High school teachers, who had not seen our de- 
fendant for half a dozen years, readily recalled 
him as a belligerent, loud, aggressive, hard-to- 
handle teenager. He had a history of truancy and 
often was late to school. Several incidents of dis- 
respect toward teachers had earned him an overall 
rating of “citizenship: poor.” Although his dis- 
charge from the Army was honorable, his military 
record was also unimpressive. He had not been 
promoted and was given company punishment 
on three occasions during his enlistment. Two 
incidents centered about his failure to obey lawful 
orders, and the third was disrespect for a non- 
commissioned officer and profanity. His employer 
just prior to enlistment into the Army was con- 
tacted and reported that his employment was ter- 
minated because he “just wouldn’t do what he was 
told” and because “he insisted on doing every- 
thing his own way.” 


Sam was late for two scheduled interviews 
during the presentence investigation. He failed 
to keep a third appointment. A telephone call to his 
home resulted in the information that he had 
misunderstood the date for the appointment. Of 
greater significance was his attitude which clearly 
reflected that he resented any interference with 
his activities. 

Here was a clear pattern of hostility, resent- 
ment, and conflict with all authority figures. Evi- 
dence of this was found at home, in school and 
military records, and on the job. One could devote 
hours in search of causes and cures for the steady 
stream of conflict with authority, but a specific 
recommendation as to disposition of the case was 
needed immediately to complete the presentence 
report. The issues were simple: Could these 
authority problems be alleviated and resolved by 
a relationship itself loaded with authority? Could 
probation counseling and supervision serve as 
useful vehicles in this situation? 

Authority conflict is frequently encountered in 
the field of corrections. To assist the offender in 
resolving that conflict requires recognition of the 
existence of authority conflict and understanding 
of its origin, nature, and manifestations. There 
may be a tendency among correctional workers 
to view this conflict as an academic issue or an in- 
tellectual exercise. It has, to be sure, elements of 
each, but it is primarily a dynamic, ever-changing, 
emotional experience between an individual and 
his total environment. It is not enough to have a 
general understanding of the etiology of authority 
conflict; there must be an analysis of the specific 
offender—Sam Williamson—and his personal re- 
lationship with authority. The authority relation- 
ship is constantly changing—just as a chameleon 
constantly changes color in reaction to his envi- 
ronment—and one must not assume that the re- 
lationship in existance under a given set of con- 
ditions will remain constant under other circum- 
stances. Thus, it is necessary to observe this 
conflict in various situations, recognizing that the 
conflict takes many forms, both obvious and dis- 
guised, and drawing conclusions only after study 
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of specifics as well as generalities. Finally, the 
correctional worker must carefully insure that his 
own feelings toward authority are clear and that 
he does not bring personal authority problems 
into the correctional relationship. This requires 
close scrutiny of one’s own psychological per- 
spective under varying situations and conditions. 

One of the basic realities of all civilized social 
life is the inherent necessity of the organized com- 
munity to establish and maintain minimum stan- 
dards of behavior which ensure an orderly, stable 
community life. Authority pervades our whole 
way of life, not only through laws, but through 
customs, standards, and rules. This authority is 
a necessity for communal living and requires that 
certain limits be placed upon the activities of in- 
dividuals for the good of the group. Most indivi- 
duals accept these restrictions, internalize them, 
and integrate them into their total personality. 
Behavior then is by choice, not compulsion. The 
delinquent and the criminal are unable or refuse 
to accept these restrictions and stay within the 
prescribed limits. When an individual violates 
legal standards of behavior, the task of rehabili- 
tation and re-education is assigned to those in the 
correctional field. 

The correctional worker, whether a probation 
or parole officer, or a member of an institution 
staff, is a representative of the community and 
as such is an authority figure. He is a personal- 
ized version of community authority and even if 
he chose to do so, he could not abdicate his position 
as an agent of society. Authority, then, with all 
of its ramifications, is involved in the correctional 
process. 


The Source of Authority 


The source of authority in the correctional field 
is not complex, but one must distinguish between 
the authority implied in helping and the exercise 
of power for the gratification of the person in 
authority. Authority in the correctional field is 
based upon power—the power over community 
resources delegated to social agencies to which 
persons in conflict with the legal code turn or are 
turned. The delegation of power to the agency, 
and thus to individuals acting in the name of the 
agency, must be legitimate and there must be ac- 
knowledgement by the individual toward whom 


1 Elliot Studt, “An Outline for Study of Factors 
in ws a Social | Casework, June 1954, pp. 
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the authority is exercised that such exercise of 
power is just and proper. 

But there is another type of authority in the 
correctional field. This is the authority of expert- 
ness. Its components are maturity, knowledge, and 
experience. The authority of expertness is inherent 
in interpersonal relations whenever an individual 
possessing these traits, singly or in combination, 
attempts to assist another individual for the 
benefit of that person’s growth. Studt? has in- 
dicated that among these relationships are those 
of parent and child, teacher and student, super- 
visor and supervisee, and caseworker and client. 
To this brief list must be added the correctional 
relationship. It is impossible to conceive of any 
potentially successful correctional worker-offender 
relationship based solely upon the power concept 
of authority without the presence of expertness. 

The question of the advisability of coupling 
authority and correctional counseling can only be 
an academic issue for those in the field of cor- 
rections. Legal authority is built into correctional 
positions by law; there is no escape from this fact. 
The authority of expertness is developed by edu- 
cation and experience, although it is obvious that 
the simple addition of years of academic training, 
vocational experience, or chronological maturing 
cannot, of itself, insure expertness. A further 
examination of this point is necessary for it is 
closely involved in determining how the cor- 
rectional worker reconciles his own feelings to- 
ward authority and the reality of his employment. 


Extreme Views of Authority 


Sherriffs* has considered this aspect of the 
authority problem. Establishing a continuum, he 
placed on one extreme the individual who enters 
the correctional field and absorbs all of the dele- 
gated authority, as well as some not specifically 
designated, and becomes a crusader and avenger 
for society. This individual is punitive, aggres- 
sive, and vindictive; revenge for the offender’s 
transgression is his hallmark. Society will be “pro- 
tected” by unreasonable supervision or confine- 
ment, or by burdensome controls of one type or 
another. 

The other terminal of the continuum is equally 
unsatisfactory. There one finds the correctional 
worker who is uncomfortable being the represen- 
tative of the authority of the social order. He 
denies responsibility to the society with which the 
offender is in conflict and thus he is unable to pro- 
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tect the offender or the community. He serves no 
one well—not the offender, or the community, or 
the correctional agency, or even himself. His 
position is that “we'll see this through together.” 
He is an ally, but not an asset to the offender. 

There are undoubtedly a multiplicity of factors 
to explain the correctional worker being at either 
end of the continuum. Reducing them to the least 
common denominator, it appears that such an in- 
dividual may be attempting to provide the com- 
munity or the offender with those things he feels 
he needs for himself. This is a vicarious type of 
self-gratification for hostile, erotic, or sadistic im- 
pulses. It has no place in corrections. 


The Middle Position 


Fortunately, there is a middle position. Here 
the correctional worker accepts delegated author- 
ity. He is aware of its potential liabilities and yet 
recognizes the inherent assets in the utilization of 
authority. The improved welfare of the offender is 
the ultimate goal and this is achieved by assist- 
ing him in his individual adjustment. The limits 
imposed on this assistance are twofold—the of- 
fender’s capacity and the legal sanctions of the 
correctional setting. This correctional worker con- 
tinues to extend and maintain awareness of his 
own feelings so that he will be able to focus on the 
problems and growth needs of others rather than 
on his own satisfactions in the position of power. 
Only when he is relatively free in his own feelings 
of authority may he apply its use to other indivi- 
duals. Emotional neutrality permeates his relation- 
ships with individuals under supervision. 


The Offender’s View of Authority 

Many of those involved in delinquent or crim- 
inal behavior have a substantial history of conflict 
with authority and authority figures. The specific 
basis may be determined only by individual case 
study, but Sherriffs* identified three deficiencies in 
early parent-child relationships which contribute 
to this problem. These are a lack of understanding 
and affection from parents, an absence of construc- 
tive patterns of adult behavior worthy of a child’s 
respect or admiration, and little experience with 
predictable and reasonable boundaries set forth 
for ways of behaving. Limits are either inconsis- 
tent, too narrow, or too broad. These deficiencies 


3 Tbid., p. 24. 
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are not the sole concern of correctional personnel 
working with juveniles, for the patterns are not 
usually changed solely by chronological maturing. 
We know that individuals react according to their 
expectations, and that expectations, once de- 
veloped, lead to a process of selective observation 
and memory. This increases the probability that 
expectancy is in accord with the facts. One grows 
up looking for, finding, and emphasizing those 
things which are expected. Early distrust of 
adults, the authority figures in our society, is often 
carried directly by the offender to his supervisor. 

At this point a distinction must be made between 
what Redl* has described as “defiance” and that 
which has here been described as an authority 
problem. Periods of negativism found in small 
children and emancipation attempts by young 
adults are normal phases of development. This de- 
velopmental defiance has the same surface syn- 
dromes and can be distinguished from authority 
conflict only by a rather thorough review of the 
background of the offender. It will be noted that 
defiance is transitory, that is, not chronic and re- 
petitive, but occurring in fairly clear patterns at 
certain ages. 

One may also confuse a reaction type of defiance 
with true authority conflict. The reaction defiance 
is not an explosion of a disturbed personality, but 
rather a psychological defense of a healthy per- 
sonality striking back at intolerable social-per- 
sonal situations. 

Finally, the correctional worker must recognize 
that defiance and authority conflict may serve as 
a cover for severe mental disorders, the treatment 
of which properly belongs in the hands of more 
specialized practitioners. In this situation, the re- 
cognition of the disorder and referral to an ap- 
propriate source for treatment are critical. 


Can We Help? 


Can the offender with authority conflicts be 
helped within a framework based upon authority? 
The new authority figure must provide under- 
standing, dignity, and consistency as characteristic 
of at least one adult in authority—an adult seen 
by the offender as representing the community. 
The correctional counselor must be identified with 
the social order. This is the first step in demon- 
strating that the old expectancies of inconsistency 
and hostility are not completely true. By display- 
ing positive, successful, and desirable ways of be- 
having, the offender’s mind may be opened to the 
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possibility that there are some people in authority 
positions who do work toward constructive ends 
and in rewarding ways. 

“Internal” control is the goal of therapy. When 
controls are internalized within the personality 
they become a part of the operating forces of the 
individual. But individual controls do not develop 
rapidly. It would be folly to think that an offender 
will develop complete internal control in a short 
period of time. Months, perhaps years, rather 
than days, will be the unit of measurement. The 
use of “external” controls are justified at the ini- 
_ tiation of treatment and may continue until the 
end results of internalization and self-sufficiency 
are achieved. External controls such as supervision 
and confinement may furnish the offender with a 
reality reaction to his behavior pattern. Coupled 
with the substitution of a more constructive au- 
thority for the authority figures and factors which 
have always appeared to the offender to be re- 
jecting, there may be a realization of the presence 
of needs and an interest in making a change. With- 
out authority and controls, many probationers, 
parolees, and inmates would not be forced into 
this position. And from the point of view of the 
community, controls may be utilized to protect the 
community and the individual from further injury 
and to minimize the danger of further damage. 
The only genuine guarantee of community pro- 
tection lies in the offender’s personal adjustment, 
as externally enforced conformity will only be 
temporary. By the time the offender is released 
from supervision, he should be psychologically and 
socially self-sufficient. Externally enforced con- 
formity is at best a crutch. At the end of super- 
vision, the crutch will be removed: whether the 
offender stands or falls at that time depends en- 
tirely on the amount of internal control developed 
under supervision. 

There are other advantages in the use of au- 
thority. It may be used to mobilize community re- 
sources for individuals unable to do so themselves. 
Temporary welfare assistance and referral to em- 
ployment agencies serve as examples. Authority 
may be used to modify the activities of other au- 
thority persons, these being efforts directed to- 
ward persuading other authority persons to make 
prompt and helpful decisions. Finally, authority 
may be used as an emergency control in crisis 
situations where normal controls are ineffective. 
This may include incarceration. 


5 Loe. cit. 


The correctional field has special problems for 
its counselors, many of these interwoven with au- 
thority. The offender does not select a correctional 
agency and he does not ask for assistance. He can- 
not terminate the relationship by his own volition. 
He does not always want help; he may desire only 
freedom from restraints. He may see correctional 
personnel only as representatives of the communi- 
ty interfering with his independence. The offender 
is well aware of the authority of correctional per- 
sonnel. He did not volunteer to be questioned and 
counseled, but rather was sent to the agency. 
From the point of view of many probationers and 
parolees, this may well be the lesser of two evils. 
The correctional counselor’s advice is not merely 
advice, for punishment is available in the event of 
noncompliance. The extreme expression of author- 
ity, arrest and confinement, is the potential back- 
drop of this relationship. 

One cannot omit from any discussion of author- 
ity the vital role of the social-cultural background 
of the correctional worker. Normally coming 
from the middle stratums of the community, the 
correctional worker’s viewpoints and perceptions 
are commonly associated with middle class stand- 
dards and morality. It thus becomes necessary to 
constantly evaluate the offender’s situation from 
his point of view. This principle applies equally to 
the area of authority conflict. Much of the conflict 
encountered may have as a basis the complex pro- 
blem of the offender attempting to defend his own 
social and personal integrity against demands 
which to him are seemingly impossible. Simul- 
taneously, he must comply with the requirements 
imposed by the correctional agency. This problem 
may increase in magnitude when there is a wide 
divergence between the backgrounds of the cor- 
rectional worker and the offender. 

There are other difficulties. Studt® observed 
problems in achieving psychological authority. 
These included dealing with the characteristic 
negative transference attitudes which the offender 
brings to his first contact with the new person in 
authority. All of the previous unpleasant mem- 
ories may be joined and passed on to the new 
authority figure. The basis for some of this neg- 
ativism has been previously indicated, and this un- 
fortunate transference will affect the process of 
establishing any helping relationship. The cor- 
rectional counselor must avoid a distorted initial 
psychosocial diagnostic formulation which may 
well have been based upon the offender’s behavior 
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and experiences with other persons and processes 
immediately preceding the current correctional 
setting. With long periods of probation and parole 
there is a special danger of mishandling the in- 
creased dependency manifestations in the pro- 
bationer’s or parolee’s behavior resulting from a 
quasi-minority status. The correctional counselor 
must continually relate himself and his activities 
to the various authorities institutionalized in his 
agency—judicial, administrative, and treatment 
—which he represents to the offender. Finally, he 
must use the framework of restrictions or controls 
as supports for treatment goals and as the content 
of a socially re-educative process for those under 
supervision. 

Using authority in a positive manner under such 
circumstances requires both a mature emotional 
adjustment to authority and an intelligent, dis- 
ciplined adherence to the responsibilities required 
by the functions of the particular agency to which 
the correctional counselor is attached. 

The relationship between authority and coun- 
seling has been analyzed by Hardman.* He noted 
that the aim of counseling in authority situations 
is to assist the offender to understand and accept 
conflicts of emotion and feeling and to learn new 
ways of controlling and expressing them. Any 
interpersonal experience can be made therapeutic 
or nontherapeutic, helpful or harmful, by the 
manner in which it is handled. The degree to which 
a correctional counselor can be helpful to the of- 
fender with authority conflict is a function of the 
degree to which he understands and accepts his 
own feelings of authority and the skill with which 
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he uses his delegated authority. Control or coercion 
beyond the boundaries of derived or delegated au- 
thority is not justified. Authority need not be as- 
sociated with hostility, punishment, rejection, or 
aggression, except as those traits inhere in the 
personality of the correctional worker. Authority 
can be identified with acceptance and understand- 
ing. 

Perhaps the outstanding service to be rendered 
an offender with authority conflict is the creation 
of a new, different, and therapeutic experience 
and relationship with authority. It is not sufficient 
for the correctional counselor to be a “nice guy” 
or to have a “good relationship” ; he must be seen 
as a representative of the community presenting 
consistent behavior. A good authority figure en- 
ables the object of his authority to grow and de- 
velop in the direction of independence and pro- 
ductivity. Authority is neither a restrictive nor 
curbing force in the growth process. A positive 
experience with authority will eventually enable 
the probationer, parolee, or inmate to learn and 
use the positive role of authority for himself. 


Summary 


Thus, it is concluded that authority, in and of 
itself, need not destroy a potentially dynamic and 
useful counseling relationship. The negatives 
hurled at authority are based upon a lack of under- 
standing of its role in counseling and failure to re- 
cognize the existence of positive aspects. Author- 
ity can be a therapeutic device. Authority is a 
gigantic force in the field of corrections. But it 
need not be destructive, for with knowledge and 
understanding it can be an effective tool in the 
hands of the skilled correctional counselor. 


The authority aspect of the jobs of those in the probation, 
parole, detention, and institution fields is not only an asset, 
but an absolute necessity for successful work. That the author- 
ity aspect also has its potential liabilities is recognized. How- 
ever, it is believed that with understanding these liabilities can 
be minimized, and even converted to constructive use as well. 


—ALEX C. SHERRIFFS 
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Legislation 


By AUBREY GASQUE 
Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


The status of 87th Congress legislation of interest to 
readers of FEDERAL PROBATION is as follows (as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1961): 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 

S. 279 became Public Law 87-274 on September 22, 1961. 
It provides for federal assistance for demonstration and 
study projects, training of personnel, technical assistance 
to local communities and the establishment of a National 
Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. 

S. 1954, a bill to amend chapter 35 of Title 28 U.S.C., 
relating to the escape or attempted escape of juvenile de- 
linquents, passed the Senate without amendment on Sep- 
tember 18, 1961, and was referred to the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 95, A hearing in the House was held on May 
10, 1961, to give the consent of Congress to interstate com- 
pacts or agreements dealing with juveniles or delinquent 
juveniles. 

S. 656 and S. 802, There has been no action on S. 656, to 
establish minimum-security-type institutions for the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents, or on S. 802, providing for 
the training of qualified personnel. 

PUBLIC DEFENDER: 

There has been no further action on any of the public 
defender bills reported on in earlier issues of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. Those bills include H.R. 2696 and S. 1484 (ident- 
ical), S. 655 and S. 854, all of which provide, with some 
differences in their terms, for a public defender in the 
United States district courts. 


FUGITIVE FELON ACT AMENDMENTS: 

H.R. 468 became Public Law 87-368 on October 4, 1961, 
extending the provisions of the Fugitive Felon Act to all 
crimes punishable by a year’s imprisonment under the 
laws of the place from which the fugitive flees. 
ORGANIZED CRIME: 

Three organized crime bills were signed into law on Sep- 
tember 18, 1961. These are: 

S. 1653 (P.L. 87-228) which prohibits travel or trans- 
portation in commerce in aid of racketeering enterprises; 

S. 1656 (P.L. 87-216), amending chapter 50 of Title 18 
U.S.C. with respect to transmission of bets, wagers and 
related information; 

S. 1657 (P.L. 87-218), prohibiting the interstate trans- 
portation of wagering paraphernalia. 

S. 1658, to prohibit transportation of gambling devices 
in interstate and foreign commerce, after passing the 
Senate was referred to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on July 31, 1961. 

S. 1665, to amend chapter 73 of Title 18, U.S.C. with re- 
spect to obstruction of investigations and en passed 
the Senate, as reported, on July 28, 1961, and was referred 
to the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

There has been no further action on the following or- 
ganized crime bills: 

H.R. 1246 and H.R. 3021, to grant immunity from prose- 
cution when testimony is compelled; 

H.R. 5230, to prohibit the use of interstate commerce in 
futherance of conspiracies to commit organized crime of- 
fenses; 

H.R. 6909, to strengthen the criminal laws to protect all 
persons from the menace of organized crime. 


WIRETAPPING: 


There has been no further action on the following bills, 


still pending in subcommittee, relative to wiretapping and 
eavesdropping: 

S. 1086 (and H.R. 8142 and S. 1822, which are identical to 
S. 1086), to authorize interception of certain communi- 
cations in compliance with state law; 

S. 1221, to regulate eavesdropping; 

S. 1495, to prohibit wiretapping by persons other than 
duly authorized law-enforcement officers engaged in the 
investigation or prevention of specified categories of crimi- 
nal offenses; 

H.R. 387, to allow sees by officers of the United 
States with the approval of the Attorney General. 


Hazarpous Duty ANNUITIES: 


There has been no action on any of the numerous bills 
reported in previous editions of FEDERAL PROBATION, all 
relating to providing annuities for federal employees en- 
gaged in hazardous duties. These bills include: 

H.R. 5281, H.R. 6623 and S. 1320, which are identical to 
H.R. 119, H.R. 155, H.R. 180, H.R. 1052, H.R. 3575, H.R. 
3588, H.R. 3998 and H.R. 3275; H.R. 4844 and H.R. 4993; 
Hy = H.R. 5675 and H.R. 5747; H.R. 5444; and 


OTHER BILLS ON WHICH ACTION HAS BEEN TAKEN: 

H.R. 2883 became Public Law 87-258 on September 21 
1961. It provides for the defense of suits against federal 
employees arising out of their operation of motor vehicles 
(both publicly and privately owned) within the scope of 
their employment. 

H.R. 5343, which became Public Law 87-336 on October 
3, 1961, amends 18 U.S.C. §5021 to provide for setting 
aside the conviction of a youth offender on probation be- 
fore the expiration of the maximum term of probation. 

S. 404 was reported with amendments (S. Rept. 976) on 
September 12, 1961. This bill would authorize the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps to provide healthful 
outdoor training and employment for young men and to 
advance the conservation, development, and management 
of national resources of timber, soil and range and of re- 
creational areas. 

H.R. 8354, authorizing pilot training and employment 
programs for youth, including on-the-job and other appro- 
priate training, local public service programs, and con- 
servation programs, was reported without amendment 
(H. Rept. 833) on August 2, 1961. 


No FurTHER ACTION Has BEEN TAKEN ON THE FOLLOWING 
BILLS NOTED IN PREVIOUS EDITIONS OF FEDERAL PROBATION: 
H.R. 3538 and S. 123, to provide for punishment for any- 
one injuring or threatening to injure officers of the United 
States lawfully discharging the duties of their offices. 

H.R. 6524, to provide for a fine or imprisonment or both 
for escape or attempt to escape from the custody of the 
Attorney General by juveniles being held for treatment. 

H.R. 4846, to provide for sentence reduction for time 
spent in custody for want of bail. 

S. 814, to punish anyone who travels in interstate com- 
merce to avoid prosecution for indecent molestation of a 
minor. 

S. 1692, to grant review of sentences in criminal cases. 

S. 1534, to strengthen the law with respect to bribery 
and graft. 

H.J. Res. 93, to authorize the Attorney General to es- 
tablish an Institute of Corrections for the training and in- 
struction of corrections personnel. 


S. 1662, to provide that the district courts shall be always 
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open for certain purposes, to abolish terms of court, and to 
regulate the sessions of the courts for transacting judicial 
business. 


H.R. 844, to abolish the death penalty under all laws of 
the United States except the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice and authorize the imposition of life imprisonment 
in lieu thereof. 


S. 1694, H.R. 6522, H.R. 6527, H.R. 6537, and H.R. 6557, 
to enable the courts to deal more effectively with the prob- 
lem of narcotic addiction. 


S. Res. 127, expressing the sense of the Senate on a 
White House Conference on Narcotics. 

H.R. 252, authorizing establishment of a youth camp 
recreation program to assist those organizations concerned 
with providing healthful outdoor and camp training for 
indigent children and to inculcate the principles of Ameri- 
canism and loyalty to the Republic. 

H.R. 4971 and H.R. 5586, authorizing establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Agency. 


S. 162, creating a Commission on Obnoxious and Obscene 
Matters. 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN AND JOHN F. BYERLY* 


THE EpiTors of “Looking at the Law” invite you to submit legal questions and prob- 
lems which concern procedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space 
will permit, they will give their personal counsel. Questions to be answered will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


In October one of your editors had the privilege of 
attending and participating in the Inservice Training In- 
stitute held for the Great Lakes area at Boyne Falls, 
Michigan. He was impressed with the hard working group 
and the seriousness with which the problems were handled. 
This meeting helped him to better understand many of the 
problems and difficulties which probation officers face al- 
most daily. We hope, consequently, that this column will 
better serve the probation officers’ needs in the future. 


1. When is a commitment and supervision under the 
Youth Corrections Act terminated? 


The release and termination provisions which control 
Youth Corrections Act commitments are Sections 5017 (c) 
and (d), Title 18, United States Code. The former sub- 
section governs indeterminate commitments under Section 
5010 (b) and specifically provides that a confinement must 
terminate on or before the expiration of 4 years from the 
date of conviction and that the defendant must be dis- 
charged unconditionally on or before 6 years from the date 
of conviction. The term “conviction” is defined in the Act 
as “the judgment on a verdict or finding of guilty, a plea 
of guilty, or a plea of nolo contendere” (18 U.S.C. 5006 
(h) ). Thus, the date of release or discharge must be related 
to the date on which the commitment is imposed—not on the 
date it is placed in effect. Likewise, the date on which pro- 
bation is granted, rather than the date of revocation and 
commitment, controls. Consequently, many undesirable and 
unforseen results have taken place where courts have 
attempted to run a Section 5010 (b) commitment con- 
secutively to a state or even another federal sentence. 
Where the youth must serve several years in state custody 
or where he is on probation for a similar period before 
coming into federal custody, the time remaining is often 
inadequate for federal authorities to effectively apply their 
programs leading to successful rehabilitation. A recent 
glaring example occurred when a court after placing 
a youth offender on probation for 5 years, revoked 
probation and ordered the probationer committed under 
Section 5010 (b) over 4 years later. In that case the order 
of the court could not be given effect because over 4 years 
had elapsed since the judgment was rendered. 

While the language of Section 5017 (d) relating to 
Section 5010 (c) commitments does not appear to be quite 
as categorical with respect to the release date, it does clear- 
ly state that the release from supervision must be com- 
puted uninterruptedly from the date of conviction. There- 
fore, in order to be consistent and avoid implausible results, 

* Mr. Barkin is Legal Counsel to the Director of the Federal Bureau 
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the period of confinement must be computed similarly. 
Otherwise, it is easy to foresee a situation where the un- 
conditional discharge date would precede the date estab- 
lished for release from confinement. Consequently, we be- 
lieve it inadvisable to commit under the Youth Corrections 
Act (especially under Section 5010 (b)) where a prior 
state sentence must be served or a defendant is placed on 
probation for an appreciable period. 

We do believe, however, that there is at least one situ- 
ation where computation from the date of judgment of a 
Section 5010 (b) commitment should not apply. This is 
the case where a youth is initially committed for study 
under the provisions of Section 5010 (e). In that case we 
feel that the release and discharge dates should be based 
upon the date of original commitment. We do concede 
there are logical arguments to the contrary. This commit- 
ment can be contrasted to 18 U.S.C. 4208 (b) where an 
adult is committed for study, since there is no judgment 
at the time of commitment in these cases. Further, the law 
in youth cases does not specifically provide that the term 
should run from the original date of commitment as is the 
case in adult studies. However, the purpose of the commit- 
ments are identical and it would be most illogical and in- 
equitable to disallow a youthful offender the same benefits 
as are afforded in regular adult procedure. 


2. May the period of probation exceed the maximum term 
for which the defendant could be sentenced? 

Yes. This question arose shortly after the Probation 
Act was enacted in 1925. In the case of Hollandsworth v. 
U. S. 34 F. 2d 423, decided in 1929, the Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit held that the rehabilitative pur- 
poses of the Probation Act may well be defeated if the 
period of probation were restricted to the period of com- 
mitment authorized by some statutes. The reasoning in 
the Hollandsworth case was followed by the same court in 
Driver v. U. S. 282 F. 2d 422, decided in 1956. See also 
Williams v. Hunter, 165 F. 2d 924 (C. A. 10, 1947). 

This philosophy has been reaffirmed in the recent amend- 
ment to the Probation Act (Section 3651, Title 18, U.S.C.) 
which enables a court to commit a defendant for a period 
up to 6 months and also order a period of probation to 
follow confinement. The period of probation is limited only 
by Section 3651, to wit: 5 years. Thus, a court can impose 
a l-year sentence, commit the defendant for 6 months, 
suspend the remainder, and impose probation for a period 
of 5 years to follow the period of confinement. 


3. Are federal probationers and parolees required to regis- 
ter as convicted felons in those jurisdictions where such 
registration is required by law? 
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We believe there is normally a requirement to register 
in such cases, especially if they are advised of their obli- 
gation to do so. In that connection, it would seem to be 
incumbent upon the probation officer to notify those under 
his supervision of the applicable law. The leading case on 
this question is Lambert v. California, 355 U.S. 255, de- 
cided in 1957, which held a Los Angeles registration ordi- 
nance unconstitutional on the ground that it violated the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. That case, however, was based on its peculiar 
circumstances because there was no showing that the de- 
fendant had any knowledge of the existence of such an 
ordinance; had no actual knowledge of his duty to register; 
and there was no proof of the probability of such know- 
ledge and subsequent failure to comply. There is nothing 
to indicate that a similar law would be invalidated if there 
is reasonable means to make its provisions known to those 
persons whom it affects. We do not believe that registration 
at a federal probation office is tantamount to registration 
with the local municipal authorities in such cases. 


4. Is the recent amendment to the Youth Corrections 
Act, which sets aside a conviction of a youth offender who 
has been placed on probation, applicable to (1) offenders 
who have been placed on probation prior to the enactment 
of the Bill, and (2) young adult offenders? 


On October 3, 1961, Public Law 87-336, was approved 
which amended Section 5021 of Title 18, United States 
Code, and provided that: 


“(b) Where a youth offender has been placed on 
probation by the court, the court may thereafter, in 
its discretion, unconditionally discharge such youth 
offender from probation prior to the expiration of the 
maximum period of probation theretofore fixed by the 
court, which discharge shall automatically set aside 
the conviction, and the court shall issue to the youth 
offender a certificate to that effect.” 


This legislation corrected an incongruity whereby a 
youth offender who had been committed to the custody of 
the Attorney General has certain benefits which were not 
available to a youth who is merely placed on. probation; 
i. e., the right to have his conviction set aside and a cer- 
tificate issued to that effect. 

We believe that the court would be able to apply this 
new legislation to a youth even in those cases where 
probation was originally imposed prior to the enactment 
of the statute. The language of the amendment relates 
to a youth offender who has been placed on probation 
and contains no language which is limiting as to the 
date of imposition. The provisions of the amendment, 
on the contrary, pertain only to an action which the court 
can, in its discretion, take while probation remains in 
effect. The fact that the court in such a situation did not 
refer to the Youth Corrections Act at the time it imposed 
probation would not be indicative that the court would 
not treat the defendant as a youth offender because until 
the enactment of Public Law 87-336, such a designation 
would be immaterial. This is especially true in view of the 
fact that the very purpose of the bill was to correct the 
situation which precluded youth offenders on probation 
from being handled in any way other than in the regular 
procedure. 

It also seems to us that a young adult offender can, in 
the discretion of the court, be placed on probation so that 
the provisions of section 5221 are applicable to him. After 
all, the very purpose of section 4209, Title 18, U.S.C., creat- 
ing the status of young adult offenders, is to enable such 
persons to receive all the benefits to be derived from the 
provisions of the Youth Corrections Act. 

As a practical matter, we believe it advisable for the 
court, when placing a youth or young adult on probation, to 
clearly allude to the fact that it is applying the provisions 
of the Youth Gorrections Act in 18 U.S.C. 5010 (a). In 
that way there will be no question as to the applicability 
of the new law. 

Obviously there are no judicial decisions on this point 
as yet, but we are hopeful that the courts would apply 
this liberal construction. 


CourRT OF APPEALS RULES PRISONERS ARE ENTITLED TO 
PRESENT VOLUNTARY WITNESSES AT PAROLE 
REVOCATION PROCEEDINGS 


In the June 1961 issue we briefly discussed the case of 
Butterworth v. Reed decided by the District Court for the 
District of Columbia in which it was held that prisoners 
are entitled to present witnesses at their parole revocation 
hearings. We expressed some concern as to the possible 
adverse effect that decision could have upon the operations 
of probation officers. 

On November 9, 1961, the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia affirmed the District Court’s order. 
That Court held that the words in the statute to the effect 
that “A prisoner ... shall be given an opportunity to 
appear” includes the right to present voluntary witnesses 
on his behalf citing its previous decision in Fleming v. 
Tate, 156 F. 2d 848. 

It should be noted that the Butterworth case involved 
only the right to present witnesses who would appear vol- 
untarily and at the request of the prisoner. The Court, 
however, refused to express an opinion as to what should 
be done in regard to adverse or recalcitrant witnesses. We 
believe that since the Board of Parole does not have sub- 
poena power and consequently there is no way to compel 
the appearance of witnesses, this ruling must be limited 
to allowing voluntary witnesses to appear. 

This Court evinced displeasure with the Board of 
Parole’s actions in not following its decisions in this field, 
citing Glenn v. Reed, 289 F. 2d 462; Hurley v. Reed, 288 F. 
oy re and Robbins v. Reed, 269 F. 2d 242. In doing so, 
it stated: 


“The Parole Board apparently still has the notion, 
which we criticized in Fleming v. Tate, that revocation 
hearings are mere formalities, and the result a fore- 
gone conclusion. As long as the Board evidences this 
philosophy by denying fundamental procedural safe- 
guards, we will be compelled to order new hearings, 
and, in cases of grievous injustice, to order such fur- 
ther relief as the circumstances may warrant. See, 
for example, Glenn v. Reed, supra.” 


It is our personal view that this criticism is not parti- 
cularly well-fcunded. The Robbins case involved the first 
interpretation by this Court of Appeals of Section 4207, 
Title 18, U. S. Code. The prior cases involved interpre- 
tations of the District of Columbia Code, although it is 
true, as pointed out by this Court, that it had construed 
language almost identical to the present federal satute 
in Fleming v. Tate. However, we do believe that an im- 
portant point of distinction is the fact that following the 
Fleming case, the District of Columbia Code was amended 
to follow that case but the United States Code remained 
untouched. Subsequent to the Robbins case, which essen- 
tially held that the District of Columbia courts have juris- 
diction to hear declaratory judgment and mandatory 
injunction suits brought by prisoners confined in Atlanta 
penitentiary who are attacking a Parole Board decision, 
prisoners at that institution were afforded the opportunity 
to be represented by counsel. This procedure was not 
extended elsewhere because the courts in other judicial 
districts had determined that a prisoner has no ri¢ht to 
counsel at revocation hearings. Washington v. Hagan, 
287 F. 2d 332; U. S. v. McCreary, 190 F. Supp. 689; Lopez 
v. Madigan, 174 F. Supp. 919. In addition, as pointed out 
in our June 1961 column, despite this split, following the 
Glenn case, the Board changed its long standing policy 
and now allows prisoners to retain attorneys to represent 
them at parole revocation hearings. As a matter of fact, 
the Board has gone further in affording those whose 
hearings were held prior to the change in policy the oppor- 
tunity to have a new hearing with counsel present if they 
so desired. 

As of this writing there is no decision as to whether the 
Government will seek to have the Supreme Court review 
the Butterworth case nor is there any decision with respect 
to further modification of the Board of Parole procedures. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Schools and the Problems of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
by Bernice M. Moore (July 1961). The author, assistant 
to the director of the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health 
at the University of Texas, reviews recent writings as to 
the school’s function and the problem of delinquency. One 
writer urged that the school may actually contribute to 
delinquency by exposing the youth to frustrating exper- 
iences and failing to ho!d his interest. Another pointed out 
that truancy and vandalism are often protests against 
defeating experiences in school. 

All-day schools assist the delinquent in that they furnish 
a protective environment. And as to enya it is urged 
that teachers who grew up in gang areas themselves are 
most effective with the delinquent element in classrooms. 
Schools in addition to academic concerns should provide 
adequate social training for those whose homes do not 
afford it. 

There is a limit to that with which the school can cope, 
says one writer. The psychopathic personality and the 
dangerous youth are only made worse by permissiveness. 
These major problem-youths, he asserts, belong in insti- 
tutions, not in schoolrooms. 

To keep the student in school one writer believes four 
items are essential: The class must be small enough for the 
teacher to give individual attention; the teacher himself 
must be interested in the youths; a psychologist and phy- 
sician must be available for expert help; and there must be 
community and parental support of school programs. 

Another writer polled teachers as to the causes of delin- 
quency and failure at school. The following items were 
most frequently given: Lack of discipline at home; inade- 

uate recreational facilities in community; the bad ef- 
ect of delinquents on the balance of the class; and inade- 
quate training of teachers to cope with delinquents. 


“Discipline in the Schools,” by Mary Herrick (July 
1961). The author, a teacher at DuSable High School in 
Chicago, believes the relationship between the teacher and 
pupil should include an atmosphere of orderliness and 
friendliness; repression and punishment alone cannot pro- 
duce self-discipline in the student. These latter may 
bring a temporary surface calm but the youth remains at 
war with his surroundings. 

School disorder stems from “outside” and “inside” 
sources. As to the first there is the great postwar popula- 
tion increase bringing an equally great increase in class 
attendance. Also, there is an increasing urbanization of 
the population with families moving from the rural South 
to cities in the North and West. This brings additional 
crowding of classes and occasional language barriers with 
new arrivals. In addition, those arriving at the cities 
continue to move about in the new setting thus shifting 
the children from school to school. 

Group discrimination reduces the motivation of those 
affected. Equally handicapping is the incidence of broken 
homes and the great uncertainties of life following the 
last wars and during the current world tensions. 

As to the “inside” causes of disorder, these are inexperi- 
enced teachers, poor curricula, inadequate buildings, and 
insufficient play area. Then, too, there are instances where 
the teacher is administratively compelled to retain in class 
those so disturbed or retarded that they are a steady 
disruptive influence. 

The administrator is the key individual as to student 
discipline. It is he who, working with the staff, makes 
constructive curriculum changes. He aids staff in relation- 
ships with the community and, finally, makes decisions as 


to the handling of discipline problems in the light of the 
student’s needs and the community’s needs. 


“School and Court Working Together,” by Paul W. Keve 
(July 1961). The author, director of court services at the 
Hennepin County District Court in Minneapolis, points 
out the frequent differences in attitudes found between 
school staffs and juvenile court staffs, the school, on oc- 
casion, asking the probation officer to function much as a 
policeman and the probation officer, on occasion, feeling 
the school too prompt to thrust even their minor discipline 
problems on him. 

In the author’s area this problem was met by a free shar- 
ing between school and probation office of case information 
as to the offending student. Another helpful step is the 
assigning of probation officers to specific geographical 
areas. This permits the school to work consistently with one 
individual officer. Both become aware of mutual problems 
_ both know each other’s philosophy and area of respon- 
sibility. 

If the school could study the intake unit at the juvenile 
court it could learn the screening policy and learn which 
cases should receive court attention and which are needing 
other agency attention. 

Similarly, the probation officer must understand the 
school’s frame of reference: to educate first; rehabilitate 
is distinctly second. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF CRIMINAL POLICY 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE A. CARPENTER 


“Industrialization and Urbanization in Relation to Crime 
and Juvenile Delinquency,” by Karl O. Christiansen (Octo- 
ber 1960). The author is associate professor of the Insti- 
tute of Criminal Science at the University of Copenhagen. 
He reports that the increase in juvenile delinquency in 
most nations since World War II has been shared in 
Scandinavia only by Sweden. Norway has had only a few 
serious youth riots and in Denmark crime and juvenile 
delinquency have actually decreased. His analysis of crimi- 
nality in Denmark seemingly points to the conclusion that 
the rate rises sharply after the age of 15 and declines as 
markedly after age 25. 

Professor Christiansen is dissatisfied with most studies 
which purport to show the impact of industrialization and 
urbanization on delinquency and crime. While “indus- 
trialization” can be defined rather precisely, the term “ur- 
banization” has been used in different senses by sociologists 
and criminologists. He suggests that the relationship be- 
tween the two social phenomena and delinquency may be 
studied in three ways: long-term variations in crime rates, 
comparisons of crime rates in urban and rural societies, 
and comparisons of different areas within a city. 

His own studies show that in Denmark the development 
of urbanization has been accompanied by a general rise 
in crime, with urbanization growing rather consistently 
and crime more irregularly. Along with the increasing 
urbanization has come an increase in the temptations to 
crime, as for example the multiplication of the number of 
automobiles. While the frequency of crime and delinquency 
in major cities is higher than in the provincial towns, it is 
even higher than in rural areas. He summarizes the classi- 
cal ecological studies that have been made-in urban areas 
of the United States, but for Denmark again turns to a 
comparison between city and country. In both, crimes 
against property are most frequent, but crimes of violence 
and sexual crimes make up a relatively higher proportion 
of crime in the country than in the city. He feels that there 
is a trend toward more “urbanized” crimes, particularly 
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fraud and embezzlement, but changes in the Danish penal 
law have made it virtually impossible to document by 
statistics. He concludes that countries experiencing indus- 
trialization and urbanization will also experience an in- 
crease in crime, but with some exceptions—and it is the 
exceptions that will provide the most interesting criminolo- 
gical subjects. 


“City Planning and Housing Policy in Relation to Crime 
and Juvenile Delinquency,” by Charles Abrams (October 
1960). This consultant to the United Nations on housing 
and planning takes the view that while poor housing is 
one factor contributing to crime and delinquency, its ef- 
fects may be largely nullified by such compensating ele- 
ments as strong positive parental influences, constructive 
discipline in the school and community, good associations, 
and a prevalence of moral and ethical values. But it is 
just this broader concept of environment that city planners 
ave ignored, preferring instead to emphasize sheer pro- 
duction of housing. 

The planners assume, erroneously according to the 
author, that a slum is a physically substandard building 
rather than an overcrowded one. Their policies seem to 
emphasize neighborhood up-rooting rather than neighbor- 
hood stabilization. Planning for recreation and leisure 
seems confined to the provision of diversion for individual 
family members, each going his own way, rather than for 
the family as a unit. Little has been done to provide serv- 
ices and facilities for the requirements of families with a 
working mother. Slums have often been replaced by mas- 
sive and forbidding housing projects which lack even the 
social cohesion of the previously existing neighborhoods. 
He reminds us that the movement to the cities of the world 
is only beginning, and if we are to prevent the damaging 
impact of this trend on the child, our planning for new 
cities and housing must take into consideration more than 
brick and mortar. 


“Some Considerations on the Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency in African Countries Experiencing Rapid Social 
Change,” by the United Nations Secretariat (October 
1960). “Juvenile delinquency” is difficult to define satis- 
factorily in any nation of the world, but it is vastly more 
difficult in Africa where in the newly independent countries 
there is a conflict between accepted social norms and the 
several existing legal systems. The accurate measure- 
ment of delinquency is similarly complicated, and for 
similar reasons. 

Traditions and values as well as legal systems have 
been imposed from another culture. The change to a money 
economy has disorganized the social security system of the 
tribal group. Rural dwellers have migrated to the city, 
creating a number of social problems. The rural youth 
who seeks employment in the city is often frustrated by the 
general lack of job opportunities and his lack of vocational 
preparation, and if he finds employment, it may be of bor- 
derline legality, physically and morally hazardous. The 
social controls of other nations—the juvenile courts, proba- 
tion, police services, and detention centers—are not always 
clearly understood by people who are more accustomed to 
such seas controls as social ostracism and censure by 
tribal elders. 

The writers feel that crime and juvenile delinquency are 
not the inevitable results of social change and can be pre- 
vented. They recommend that the new nation first estab- 
lish a national policy on crime and delinquency, taking into 
account local culture and social trends. Rural life should be 
made more attractive to prevent the large-scale migration 
of young people to the cities. Those who insist upon mi- 
grating to the city should be familiarized with the problems 
and resources of an urban environment. Family life should 
be strengthened in the cities and tribal associations pre- 
served. Instead of confining juvenile offenders in prisons 
for adult offenders, as they are in many areas of Africa, 
probation, special institutional facilities, and systems of 
aftercare should be developed for them. The writers cau- 
tion especially against excessive reliance on long-term 
institutional treatment, a reliance too often seen in other 
parts of the world. 


Some readers may be interested in another article,. 


“Crime in East Pakistan,” in which nation the patterns of 


criminality seem to differ substantially from those in 
America or Western Europe. 

This issue of the United Nations publication also con- 
tains various notes and memoranda on criminological 
meetings and correctional progress of an international 
significance, and extended discussions of prostitution and 
venereal disease as these pathologies exist in various na- 
tions of the world. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTIONS 
Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Custody and Treatment: An Anthropological View,” by 
Ronald Cohen (April 1961). The controversy of “custody” 
and “treatment” is an artifact. Those who see prisons 
primarily as a custodial institution see society as having 
a moral foundation in which each individual has a per- 
sonal sense of responsbility. Those who see prisons as a 
treatment institution view man as the resultant of his 
social experiences in which behavior is “caused” and the 
correctional institution can “cause” a change in behavior. 
Among the Kanuri in northern Nigeria, the authoritative 
and autocratic social system makes “discipline-respect” a 
primary mode of interpersonal] relations. In such a society 
no prisoner would think of the possibility of escape and 
physical containment is unnecessary. In an atomistic cul- 
ture with a high degree of individualism, such as the 
Ojibwa Indians, on the other hand, prisoners would escape 
at any opportunity. Man in the Western World, being 
thrown less and less on his own resources and coming to 
rely more and more on agencies in society, is being organ- 
ized into a structured society. Maximum security, then, 
will become less and less necessary. 

“Juvenile Delinquency and the City,” By John Spencer 
(April 1961). The ecology of delinquency was studied by 
Guerry in France in 1833 and by Rawson in England in 
1839. The most important recent studies came from 
Chicago under the direction of Burgess and Park. Thrasher 
pointed out that gangs represent the spontaneous efforts of 
boys to create a society for themselves where none adequate 
to their need exists, a condition which would be found in 
areas of deterioration. The pattern does not apply to all 
American cities. Studies in America and England show 
high delinquency rates near the center of the cities, but also 
spotted around the fringes where new developments have 
arisen. Sponsored by the Carnegie Trust, the city of 
Bristol was selected as a place to study delinquency and 
other social problems relating to community factors and 
ecology. While transportation, communication, and tech- 
nology have generated the suggestion that the communit 
approach to the study of delinquency has been outmoded, 
research into social class and community ecology with 
special reference to social selection and social rejection 
has indicated that certain areas become heavily weighted 
with the social problem group. 

“The Criminal Code of the Soviet Union and the Correc- 
tional Labor Services in the U.S.S.R.: A Short Survey,” by 
Dr. N. D, Durmanov (April 1961). The criminal law in the 
U.S.S.R. provides for protection of the individual against 
homicide, assault, sexual offenses, defamation, and slander. 
It protects the property of the state and private property 
to prevent theft, robbery, fraud, blackmail, and extortion. 
Crimes against the political privileges and the social order 
of the state prevent tampering with institutions of the law, 
court functions, or state security, as well as the protection 
of the public health. 

Juveniles are held if they have reached the age of 16 
years, but the limit is reduced to 14 years in cases of mur- 
der, assault, and serious offenses. Persons who have 
reached 18 years are considered to be responsible. Soviet 
law contains directions not to cause physical suffering to 
prisoners or to lower their self-esteem or human dignity by 
inappropriate means or methods. 
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The Foundations of 1958 provide a 10-year maximum 
sentence for serious crimes or up to 15 years for very 
serious cases of recidivism. Loss of freedom can never 
exceed 15 years. Deportation and banishment can be pro- 
nounced for a maximum of 10 years, but not in the cases 
of children up to 8 years or in the cases of pregnant wo- 
men. Soviet law does not provide for indeterminate sen- 
tences. A conditional punishment (suspended sentence) can 
be authorized. 

Courts of Comradeship deal with personal insults, 
defamation, slander, fighting, assault, petty theft, spread- 
ing lies in a collective, hooliganism, and illegal distillation 
of alcohol. When the offender cooperates with the Court of 
Comrades, he is not sentenced. If he does not cooperate 
with the Court of Comrades, he is referred back to the 
criminal court where he will be sentenced. Correctional- 
Labor Colonies differ from each other in the degree of 
isolation and the character of the institutional regime. 

The Council of the Collectives and the Court of Comrades 
have much influence on the rehabilitative work. Correc- 
tional institutions follow their suggestions. Corporal 
punishment is prohibited. The Supervisory Commission 
transfers inmates from institution to institution. The 
Administrator of Work Gangs is also subject to the control 
of the Supervisory Committee. The Committee of Deputies 
of the Workers reintegrates the discharged prisoners into 
society as a free Soviet citizen. There is no unemployment 
in the U.S.S.R., so the released prisoner always finds em- 
ployment. Based on the Labor-Service Act of the Soviet 
Republics, a general law will be enacted by the Legislative 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. which will serve ultimately to per- 
fect the Soviet-Educational Criminal Law. 

“Sentencing,” by J. C. McRuer (July 1961). Sentences, the 
author states, are imposed on convicted persons for (1) 
deterrence of others, (2) the deterrence of the offender 
from repeating, and (3) as a reformative measure. Of- 
fenders may be roughly divided into (1) confirmed crimi- 
nals, (2) an intermediate class of whom some are fast 
becoming confirmed criminals, (3) young offenders, and 
(4) casual offenders. Statutes do not provide guidance for 
the differential sentencing of these offenders. In Canada, 
the sentence is imposed by a single judge that permits his 
background to influence sentencing. Most European coun- 
tries have several judges functioning in each case. Some of 
the suggestions for improvement of sentencing in Canada 
have been (1) statutory control of sentences, (2) use of 
predictive tables, and (3) withdrawal from the courts of 
the power of sentence, leaving an administrative board to 
establish release dates. 

“Individualization of Sentence,” by M. S. Guttmacher, 
M.D. (July 1961), The history of legal punishment, the 
author emphasizes, is a fascinating and tragic chronicle of 
man’s inhumanity to man. Yet, today’s innovators clamor 
for procedures long since tried, tested, and found wanting. 
In their zeal to reduce to sensible proportions some of to- 
day’s harsh punishments, enthusiasts have gone to the 
extreme of denying its force altogether. Adequate balance 
in sentencing is difficult to achieve. Moral judgments are 
gradually giving way to the more practical considerations 
of prognostic assessment and evaluation of treatability. 
Threat of punishment and severity of sentence as deter- 
rents have been overrated. Special outpatient psychiatric 
facilities should be created for the treatment of offenders. 


“Problems of Sentencing,” by T. George Street (July 
1961). The success of the whole correctional system is 
largely dependent on an accurate appraisal and intelligent 
disposition of accused persons by the courts. One of the 
greatest problems is the lack of “equal sentences for equal 
offenders for equal offenses.” The public should realize that 
the only sensible and practical way to be protected is to 
reform as many offenders as possible. 

“Prison Industry and Labour,” by Paul Cornil (July 
1961). The Prison Congress held in London in 1872 and the 
Second United Nations Congress held in London in 1960 
both took positions on the problem of providing labor for 
prisoners. In 1872, convict labor was exploited for the 
benefit of the state. In 1960, labor was viewed as a form 
of treatment. Methods to force work upon prisoners began 
at the beginning of the prison system. The Rasphuys in 


Amsterdam in 1596 was a special room that could be 
flooded by the operation of a pump from the outside, but 
which could be emptied by the operation of a pump from 
the inside and the prisoner who refused to work could 
escape drowning by vigorously operating the inside pump. 
When cell type institutions were created, prisioners were 
left inactive in their cells. Work became a privilege for 
which better behaved offenders were given preference, 
While most present-day systems seem to be functioning 
according to the resolutions of the 1872 Congress, most 
civilized countries are organizing work for inmates nearer 
and nearer to the conditions of free work. 


“Correctional Treatment and the Criminal Sexual Of- 
fender,” by Dr. G. K. Stiirup (July 1961). Punishment has 
accomplished nothing. Institutional treatment sometimes 
implies methods that could be termed “punishing,” but they 
are general and special treatment. General treatment is 
the objectively standardized approach to each offender, 
while special treatment is built on individual diagnosis and 
the selective use of facilities to enhance rehabilitation. 
Both can be applied individually and in groups, so indivi- 
dual and group treatment must be integrated. At 
Herstedvester, in Denmark, the inmates are divided into 
small groups according to the characteristics to make more 
realistic the efforts to clarify problems and assure re- 
socialization. Sexual behavior is culturally determined, 
resulting in a variety of definitions of sexual offenses in 
various jurisdictions. Treatment must be social and biolog- 
ical. The biological quelling of sex pressure and the ensu- 
ing psychological pacification that results from hormonal 
or surgical castration assists the offender to manage his 
life more acceptably. The psychopaths at Herstedvester 
can progress toward resocialization when they have 
secured human contact. Interpersonal interplay is used in 
treatment, since interpersonal interplay was responsible 
for the original deviate behavior. 


“Changing Concepts in Working With the Pre-Delin- 
quent,” by Maurice Egan (July 1961). The Ottawa Youth 
Services Bureau has been organized to work with youth 
groups. Types of youth groups are (1) the “natural” or 
friendship group, (2) the club organized around common 
interests, (3) the conflict group developed through con- 
siderations of protection or aggression and which has 
become involved in conflict with other groups and the law, 
and (4) the gang which is completely delinquent in pur- 
pose. The antisocial gang is a realistic cultural phenom- 
enon in most cities and exerts influence on teenage 
attitudes, values, and behavior. The best method of work- 
ing with them has proved to be social group workers going 
into the neighborhood, “reaching out,” and working with 
the gang. A capable detached worker in this job is not 
“one of the boys,” but a leader transmitting acceptable 
cultural values to be translated into acceptable social 
behavior. This plan will be initiated in Ottawa. 

“The Chaplain As An Integral Part of the Correctional 
Team,” by Reverend Harold B. Neal (July 1961). The 
chaplain today is an integral part of the correctional 
team. The institutional chaplain is responsible for worship 
services, religious instruction, reception of sacraments, 
observances of holy days and other special occasions, 
religious and sacred music, miscellaneous religious activi- 
ties, and religious counseling. 


“The Impact of Parole Upon the Family,” by Patrick 
Deehy (July 1961). Parole is a type of social situation 
resulting from a series of decisions taken by the inmate 
and by an authority group. In perspective, parole is a 
condition that followed a series of other crises, such as 
crime, arrest, trial, sentence, institutionalization, and the 
impact on the family and neighborhood. Whether to tell 
the children how the neighbors are to be handled, whether 
to visit or break off contact, whether to divorce, how to 
provide for the remaining family, and many other ramifi- 
cations have been endured and the accommodation made by 
the family. 

Parole planning revives the prospect of a new accom- 
modation. The inmate has to face facts he may well have 
avoided up to this time. The man’s family may not really 
be ready to readjust to his presence. Parents with a son 
react in a variety of ways, ranging from complete denial 
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of delinquency to total rejection as a result of social 
humiliation. Wives of parolees may be frequently confused, 
since they are bound by convention and children to men 
who have not lived up to their expectations. 

The mechanics of parole may place the parole officer 
in rivalry with an stieuens father as a more successful 
authority figure, or as a rival with the offender in the 
eyes of his wife. Unless some positive identification has 
been established, termination of parole can leave the of- 
fender without a structure on which to lean. Certainly, 
aggressive casework and more time spent with the family 
become essential in successful parole. 


“The Changing Concepts of the Custodial Officer’s Job,” 
by Douglas Penfold (July 1961). The average inmate in 
the correctional institution is influenced by (1) other 
inmates’ (2) the inmates immediate supervisors, and 
(8) other staff members. Before any institutional program 
can be effective, it must break down the inmate subculture. 
The custodial officer must have extensive staff training in 
various aspects of human relations in order to do more 
than the simple custody job. 


“Changing Concepts in the Institutional Care of Juve- 
niles,” by D. Sinclair (July 1961). The older institutions 
for juveniles stressed diligence and obedience, regimenta- 
tion, and physical punishment, while cost was the keynote 
of institutional administration. Changing times and com- 
munity attitudes have resulted in changed institutions. 
While a wide variation in the methods used and the theo- 
ries from which they spring occur in Canada, most schools 
would fall into one of two classifications. The “common 
sense,” type are those based on a humane and understand- 
ing approach without clinical services. The second type 
of institution is the “specialist oriented,” which has a 
treatment staff in the form of psychiatrist, psychologist, 
caseworkers, and group workers. A new third category 
in which only a few institutions might fall would be the 
“total staff involvement,” where all personnel are com- 
mitted to treatment practice. There is a growing number 
of institutions developing on these lines and the number 
would increase if more funds were available. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Meeting the Offender—A Youthful Murderer on Parole” 
(April 1961). The author of this contribution is not identi- 
fied except as a probation officer named Jung. It is the 
case history of a young man who, after a long record of 
delinquency, shot and killed a man to gain possession of the 
victim’s wallet. Seventeen years old at the time of the 
murder, he was then described as an asocial psychopath 
and a cold-blooded killer. His life sentence was commuted 
by an appellate court to 10 years in a correctional insti- 
tution. At the time of release on parole he had served over 
7 years of his sentence plus 1% years pretrial detention. 
Despite a good attitude and good progress in the insti- 
tution, he was paroled with some misgivings due to his 
past record. 

The report shows excellent rapport with the parolee, an 
unusal amount of counseling and guidance, and rather 
skillful manipulation of the parolee’s environment during 
the parole period. The results in this case were excep- 
tionally fine. At the age of 30 (5 years after leaving the 
institution and 2 years after the end of the parole period) 
we find a stable, ambitious and respectable citizen who is 
definitely a credit to his community. As for the “psycho- 
pathic” label, the writer believes that it could be applied 
only in a very limited sense at the time of the murder but 
is no longer true after the parolee has grown into a mature 
individual. The present reviewer feels that Mr. Jung de- 
serves considerable credit, both for the originality and 
skill displayed in his casework and for the interesting 
report he has furnished on this unusual case. i 


“Supervision—Yes or No?,” by Erwin Baumann (April 
1961). After about 8 years’ operation, the German proba- 
tion system has reached the stage in which the question 
of appointing professional supervisors is beginning to be 
debated. There are none at the present time and each 
probation officer operates under the administrative super- 
vision of the court to which he is attached. Some probation 
officers are opposed to professional supervisors because 
they have more independence while working directly under 
the court. Mr. Baumann points out cautiously that pro- 
fessional supervision has certain advantages, that indivi- 
dual caseworkers need guidance by more experienced 
members of their own profession as well as an opportunity 
for discussion of their day-to-day problems. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Prediction of Parole Outcome from Summaries of Case 
Histories,” by Michael Hakeem (July-August 1961). The 
author is associate professor of sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin. He formerly served on the faculties of Ohio 
State University and the State University of Iowa. For 4 
years, he held the position of sociologist in the Illinois 
State Prison System. At the University of Wisconsin, 
Professor Hakeem teaches courses and seminars in cor- 
rections and is responsible for the Curriculum in Correc- 
tional Administration. 

The very interesting question whether trained parole 
officers can predict parole violators better than laymen 
who have no connection with the parole field is answered 
in this article. Professor Hakeem prepared summaries 
of case histories on 200 cases secured in serial order from 
the official record of the actions of a state parole board. 
The cases included 100 parole violators and 100 nonviola- 
tors. Many files were studied and a 1-page narrative form 
summary was prepared. All available data was included. 
Fourteen headings were used: (1)Crime, plea, type of 
trial, sentence; (2) official details of the crime and the 
prisoner’s version; (3) age and date when subject was 
committed to prison; (4) race; (5) criminal record; 
(6) home background and siblings; (7) marital history 
and adjustment; (8) work record; (9) education, intelli- 
gence, religion; (10) health; (11) recommendations of the 
prison’s personnel working in classification; (12) psy- 
chiatric appraisal; (13) length of time served and record 
of institutional adjustment; and (14) statements of the 
judge and the prosecutor, special parole conditions, and 
special appeals to the parole board. In addition, the date 
of parole and the length of time each subject was required 
to remain on parole were included. 

The participants asked to make predictions were parole 
efficers and laymen. The parole officers were all full-time 
staff members in a highly developed parole system which 
sets comparatively high qualifications for employment, has 
inservice training and supervisory personnel. The laymen 
were a group of persons who would not be expected to 
have any special interest in or technical sophistication 
about parole procedures. They were all engaged in office 
work, mainly in accounting. None had any experience in 
social work or contacts with prisoners or parolees. As a 
group, the laymen were not as highly educated as the 
parole officers. All participants were asked to judge the 
probable outcome of each subject on which a summary 
was provided. Concerning correct predictions made by all 
parole officers and by all laymen, the result clearly showed 
that predictive efficiency of the two groups of participants 
did not differ significantly. This study by Professor 
Hakeem discloses that persons extensively trained and 
experienced in parole work cannot make better predictions 
of parole outcome than can completely untrained persons. 

Professor Hakeem says in conclusion: “It certainly 
should be possible to design studies that will throw light 
on the most effective use that can be made of case histories 
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in parole work, on the reliability and validity of case 
histories, on the type and amount of data needed for mak- 
ing the kinds of judgments that parole officers are called 
upon to make, on the comparative merits of case-study and 
statistical methods of prediction in parole supervision, on 
the relative usefulness of full case histories as compared 
with summaries, and on scores of other issues.” 

There are other interesting articles in the July-August 
1961 issue. In one of these articles, “Experimental Tech- 
niques in Group Psychotherapy with Delinquents,” the 
authors, Jacob Chwast, Carmi Harari and Lloyd Delany, 
conclude that group psychotherapy, correctly used, offers 
considerable promise in working wtih youngsters. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Ohio Correctional Story” (July-August 1961). This 
article was evidently prepared by a member of the staff 
of the Division of Corrections in the State of Ohio and 
describes the progress during the past 7 years made by 
Maury C. Koblentz, the first full-time director of the 
State’s Division of Corrections. The State originally had 
an ancient penitentiary at Columbus, a reformatory at 
Mansfield, and a women’s reformatory at Marysville. 
Under the provisions of the program now underway, the 
penitentiary will be replaced by a new institution, Mans- 
field will be converted into another penitentiary and four 
new correctional institutions are either under construction 
or in the planning stage. More than $30 million have al- 
ready been expended for construction and expenditure of 
another $30 million is contemplated within the next few 
years. The new institutions are of the medium-securit 
type. They will be modern, well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
and will have planned programs of agricultural activities 
and industries. 

In addition to the construction, the State’s Division of 
Corrections has a well-planned program underway for 
improving programing. Professional staffs are being 
recruited and trained, and the programs will include 
reception and orientation, classification, reclassification, 
honor placement and prerelease procedures as well as the 
usual work, education, religious, and medical service 
programs. 

The Division’s Bureau of Probation and Parole has also 
been reorganized and improvements are being made in the 
aftercare programs of the prisoners. 

“New York Division for Youth: An Experimental Ap- 
proach,” by Alexander Aldrich (July-August 1961). The 
author, who is director of the New York State Division 
for Youth, a newly organized agency, describes the plans 
for the new program of handling the adolescent age group 
between 15 and 17 years, inclusive. A new institution has 
been built at Middletown, N.Y., to take care of selected 
youths who would ordinarily go to a correctional institution 
if they violated their probation. Its program is modeled 
after the Highfields experiment in New Jersey. The new 
division for youth replaced the old youth commission which 
was only an advisory agency. The new division is opera- 
tional. In addition to the institution at Middletown, it also 
operates forestry camps and other outdoor work programs. 
These programs also include residential home training 
programs. 

The work of this new agency has just begun and is in the 
planning stage but much may be expected from its results. 

“Penology in Belgium and France,” by F. Lovell Bixby 
(July-August 1961.) Dr. Bixby, who is presently consultant 
on probation for the Administrative Office of the Courts 
in New Jersey, made a trip in company with others to 
Europe in 1960 and spent some time observing the cor- 
rectional systems of Belgium and France. He reviews the 
history of each system and describes present conditions 


which are, to a certain extent, bound to past history, 
particularly the type of institutions involved. 

_ He found that in Belgium the program was based almost 
exclusively on institutional treatment. There are 31 in- 
stallations, most of which are closed prisons. These insti- 
tutions, however, have special facilities and there is a 
fairly good system of screening the younger offenders 
from the older, and the more sophisticated from the youth- 
ful offenders. Useful work, practical education, and rec- 
reation are considered to be the prime requisites of a 
prison program. The author described, in detail, the pro- 
gram of two of the institutions. One is a minimum security 
prison used primarily for raising fresh vegetables. It is 
beautifully located in the valley and takes care of approxi- 
mately 120 young men. The other described is a conven- 
tional, closed institution built in 1953. It is self-governing 
and has a population of 116 men. It has a high-class pop- 
ulation that does a good job of operating a print shop and 
operating a document center and a permanent exhibition. 

Dr. Bixby also briefly described the French program and 
indicates that its prison offenders, who show promise of 
safe return to society, have the maximum attention of the 
officials and very little effort is expended on those deemed 
incapable of salvation. The system includes two classi- 
fication centers for several institutions built for specific 
types of prisons. Many of the French prisoners spend their 
time in solitary confinement as they work, eat, and have 
their recreation alone. He describes, in detail, the type of 
educational program provided for the hopeful prisoners 
and also explains the French system of using a magistrate 
as one of the leading officials of each institution. This 
legally trained person is in charge of the classification 
committee and other phases of the programs. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Closed Circuit: The Study of a Delinquent Family,” 
by G. W. Elles (July 1961). Mr. Elles is a research worker 
at the Henderson Hospital, Sutton, Surrey, engaged in 
studying and treating emotionally disturbed families. He 
was formerly tutor at the Cassel Hospital, Surrey. This 
study is taken from a pilot research into the aftercare 
needs of patients discharged from the Social Rehabilitation 
Unit, now Henderson Hospital, Belmont, Surrey. 

The aim of this paper, according to the author, is to 
show the way unconscious phantasies of various family 
members interlocked. This then enabled the individuals 
concerned to make use of each other and to exploit each 
other’s compulsive acting-out in an attempt to gain relief 
from their own personal problems. The net result was of 
making the family unable to accept therapy. 

The study was made on a fami ly by the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Luke, who had been married some 6 years. However 
the hospital had information going back to the year 1949 
when Mr. Luke was first admitted for treatment. In fact, 
there had been much hospitalization on both members and, 
in fact, this is where they had first met. 

It was noted that even though this family had been 
admitted many times to many hospitals for observation, 
that a pattern of intolerance to treatment emerged as time 
went on. Certain points seem important in a family like 
the Lukes, according to the author: 

(1) That such a division of family experience into past, 
deg a and future really has little meaning. These fami- 
ies feel “futureless” because past memories and phan- 
tasies are experienced as action in the present. Family 
energy is mainly spent as seeing each day through and 
surviving. 

(2) Because of this basic insecurity, such families find it 
more important to maintain the status quo, however 
unsatisfactory, than to allow change to take place. Change 
means insecurity greater than they can bear. Therefore, 
there is little learning by experience. 
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(3) The overwhelming fear of these families that they 
will be invaded by other people’s feelings and ideas, and 
that they will be defenseless. 

The author found in the study that the Lukes were deal- 
ing with three major ideas or themes: (1) That they had 
an oral theme, such as difficulties of eating, starving, 
addiction, and drunkenness; (2) a theme of violence, of 
fighting and sexual attack; and (3) a theme of death, not 
being able to stay alive, a passive state, or killing. The 
themes remain constant through the 10 years even though 
there is both a change in actors and degree. 

There is a complete and comprehensive study of the 
Lukes’ problem as presented by them to the psychiatrist 
and an evaluation by their research worker. The role 
relationships are explored and certain hypotheses are pre- 
sented. A background history of the family function gives 
much needed and interesting information and shows how 
each of these family members aid and abet the other in 
their degree of pathology. The question of children plays an 
important part in this study as there is one child, Mary, 
age 3, and two children who have died. 

All in all, this is a highly interesting article which por- 
trays the difficulties these families present to agencies and 
medical personnel in the treatment and prevention of 
further problems. 


“The Problem of Infanticide,” by H. Winnik and M. 
Horovitz (July 1961). (H. Winnik, is medical director of 
the Talbiah Hospital, Jerusalem, and clinical associate 

rofessor of psychiatry at the Hebrew University. Mr. 
Sones is deputy chief probation officer of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, and a psychiatric social worker, 
Jerusalem.) 

This article is an attempt to analyze some of the data 
obtained by investigating cases of infanticide in Israel 
during the years 1950-1957. According to the authors, 
they had access to the relevant police files and probation 
office records of those referred to probation officers for 
presentence investigation. 

The authors set out the provisions of the Criminal Code 
Ordinance of 1936 regarding infanticide and also indicate 
the statute which relates to the lesser charge of conceal- 
ment of birth. The authors both indicate that, as in most 
European countries, infanticide in Israel is rare and does 
not constitute a serious major problem. Their study com- 
prised 18 women. Nine were convicted of infanticide, two 
were convicted of concealment of birth charge, and two 
were stay of proceedings ordered by the Attorney General. 
The sentences were: Two with no sentence given with a 
stay of proceedings; three, bond of good behavior; one was 
fined; one was imprisoned; and six were placed on proba- 
tion. Only one of the 13 women under review was over 25 
years of age, the average age being 19.4 years. 

According to the article, it is generally agreed that the 
offense was mainly committed by young women and that 
the Israeli offender is younger than her European counter- 
part. Also, the fact that most of the women concerned, 
10 out of 18, were unmarried is in accordance with the 
situation in other countries as the great majority of 
infanticides are committed after an out-of-wedlock preg- 
nancy. There is nothing to suggest that economic factors 
played an important part in motivation of infanticide. Only 
one of the 138 women had had a previous conviction, havin 
been put on probation for theft. No correlation was foun 
between criminal propensities and infanticide. 

The authors go into a thorough and detailed description 
of the offense. They explain much about the offender and 
indicate that in most of the cases the girls concerned were 
under considerable emotional stress. Many were trying very 
hard to hide the pregnancy from their families with whom 
they were living, as well as from their friends and neigh- 
bors. They were actually denying their pregnancy to them- 
selves, and consequently took no notice of it. The tendency 
of denial of pregnancy, according to the authors, seems to 
be characteristic of cases of infanticide. 

Much information is given over to the family back- 
ground and family relationships. It is important to note 
that only 2 out of 12 women had a normal and stable 
family background. 

Some of the conclusions reached by the authors are that 
the number of infanticide cases in Israel is very small and 


has remained fairly constant despite the great increase in 
population. 

Punishment will constitute no deterrence for other 
potential offenders. The most rational approach to the of- 
fender is combined social and psychological treatment. 
Only very few will require hospitalization or institutional 
treatment. The aftercareers of the offenders in the group 
point to the natural trend in making restitution after the 
offense by marrying and giving birth to a child. It would be 
in accordance with a progressive approach if courts were 
to assist and strengthen this process by constructive meas- 
ures such as probation. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“Psychopathological Patterns in Delinquency,” by Pras- 
anna K. Pati, M.D. (Second Quarter 1961). Dr. Pati, psychi- 
atrist at the McLaren School for Boys, discusses the delin- 
quent in terms of specific psychiatric classifications. He 
indicates that the study of the delinquent has been ne- 
glected by psychiatry. The social situation in which the 
diagnostician meets the patient presents difficulties in the 
diagnostic and evaluative process. The delinquent views 
the doctor as a representative of authority, and may be 
hostile, suspicious, and unable to communicate his feelings. 
On the other hand, the psychiatrist, as a member of society, 
is likely to react in a rejecting, accusing or hostile manner. 
Unless some of these problems can be surmounted, the 
goal of the interview, to establish a positive relationship, 
cannot be reached. 

Dr. Pati discusses certain clinical features of delinquency 
which are quite common and which, in the author’s ex- 
perience, are independent of basic diagnostic classification: 
continued rejection with feelings of insecurity; feelings of 
apathy; inability to derive pleasure from socially accept- 
able activities; lack of goals and philosophy of life; 
immediate gratification of instinctual needs; and inability 
to use the defense of sublimation. In the author’s opinion, 
“the large majority of delinquents are unsuitable for in- 
tensive and uncovering psychotherapy and have to be 
maintained on a supportive and ego-oriented level. Only 
when the ego is mature to tolerate any degree of anxiety, 
intensive psychotherapy can be considered.” 

“The ‘Psychopath’: Some Legal and Treatment Aspects,” 
by Winfred Overholser, M.D., and David J. Owens, M.D. 
(Third Quarter 1961). The authors review changes in judi- 
cial rulings in reference to criminal responsibility. In 1954 
the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia laid 
down a rule (Durham Decision) that an accused “is not 
criminally responsible if his unlawful act was the product 
of mental disease or mental defect.” The American Law 
Institute has recently drawn up a test of responsibility 
which accepts the principle laid down in the 1954 ruling— 
i.e., that mental disease or mental defect is a defense for 
charges of crimes—but which excludes the so-called psycho- 
pathic personality by providing that “the terms mental 
disease of defect do not include an abnormality manifested 
only by repeated criminal or otherwise antisocial conduct.” 
The authors take issue with the Law Institute on this 
point. 

Since 1952, the American Psychiatric Association has 
preferred to use the classification “sociopathic personality 
disturbance” instead of the term “psychopathic per- 
sonality,” with its connotation of incurability. The authors 
point out that there is more to the sociopath than antisocial 
conduct, and go on to say that there are “psychopaths” or 
sociopaths who succeed in avoiding conflict with the law. 
There is a substantial group of symptoms in addition to 
possible antisocial behavior such as grave disturbances in 
the patient’s affective life. In fact, Dr. Cleckley indicates 
that the condition is serious enough to be classified as a 
psychosis inasmuch as the individual has lost contact with 
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the deeper emotional accompaniments of experience and 
with its purposeness. ; 

Shortly after the Durham rule was established, the 
question arose as to what should be done with defendants 
acquitted by reason of insanity. Congress passed a law in 
1955 which provided for the mandatory commitment to 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital by the courts of the District of 
Columbia, with release to come only by the certification of 
the hospital and approval of the court that the patient had 
so far improved as to not be dangerous to himself or others. 
In a number of cases, persons accused of crime who have 
been acquitted for reason of mental disease have been socio- 

aths. 
< The authors maintain that the recognition by courts and 
juries of the compulsive nature of the sociopath is a major 
step forward in forensic psychiatry, and that the socio- 
path is no more accountable for his behavior than the 
adjudged psychotic, except that the sociopath is more able 
to participate in his defense before a court of law. They 
further express the opinion that the public is as well pro- 
tected by the confinement of the offender in a hospital as 
in a prison. They recognize the difficulty in engaging the 
sociopath in treatment, but illustrate by presentation of 
a case that treatment is sometimes moderately successful. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Genetics of Mental Disease” (Symposium, 1960), C. 
Knight Aldrich, M.D,, Chairman (July 1961). In the first 

aper in this symposium entitled “Genetic Factors in the 
Etiology of Mental Disorders,” Doctor Franz J. Kallmann 
presents some of the conclusions which he has drawn con- 
cerning the relationships between genetics and human 
behavior. He points out that disarranged chromosome 
configurations have now been demonstrated in certain 
cases of mongolism, some congenital malformations associ- 
ated with mental defect, and in certain disturbances in 
sexual development. As yet, knowledge of genetic factors 
in such conditions as schizophrenia, involutional melan- 
cholia, and other nonperiodic forms of depressive illness 
remains incomplete. Doctor Kallmann points out the need 
to establish clearer concepts of the role of genetic factors, 
while recognizing the impact of social and family inter- 
action in the etiology of mental disorder. 

In their paper entitled “Some Thoughts on the Inherit- 
ance of Intelligence,” Doctors Hilda Knobloch and Ben- 
jamin Pasamanick present some rather striking evidences 
of the importance of sociocultural factors in intellectual 
deve!opment. These writers conclude that the adverse ef- 
fects of nongenetic sociocultural factors must be known 
before the proper role of genetic factors can be assessed. 
They recommend that some of the present-day emphasis 
upon genetic factors in mental deficiency should be re- 
placed with more attention to educational and social wel- 
fare activities. At the same time, they suggest increased 
emphasis upon organic research in schizophrenia with less 
emphasis upon psychological and emotional variables. 


“The Use of a Group Psychotherapy Program for Ado- 
lescents as a Training Unit in Child Psychiatry,” by 


isadore H. Cohn, M.D., and Wilfred C. Hulse, M.D. (July 
1961). Current interest in group psychotherapy for adoles- 
cents makes this paper by Doctors Cohn and Hulse a 
timely offering. These authors clearly describe some of the 
problems which may be encountered in introducing a new 
group therapy program into a well established institution 
setting. They point out that individual staff members re- 
act with a wide range of feelings including curiosity, 
resentment, and heightened anxiety. To avoid the des- 
tructive effects of some of these personnel reactions, a 
suitable indoctrination program is essential. Individual 
therapists may have their own problems with group 
therapy resulting for the most part from deficiencies in 
their training and experience. 

In brief, this article stresses the fact that group therapy 
is no longer an “experiment.” With adequate preparation 
and suitably trained personnel, group therapy can provide 
important help to disturbed adolescents. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Sex Crimes Can Be Prevented,” by Fredric Wertham, 
M.D. (Ladies Home Journal, August 1961). With serious 
sex crimes increasing in the United States, public reaction 
ranges from an angry desire to lynch or put the offenders 
away for life to a sympathetic contention that the sex 
criminals are “sick” and should be turned over to 
psychiatrists. Dr. Wertham, who is concerned only about 
sex crimes fraught with violence and those directed to- 
ward children, believes that our legistlators and legalists 
are too preoccupied with sex deviates who are not vicious 
and do not mo!est children. 

As preventive measures, Dr. Wertham recommends that 
parents forewarn their children of the dangers of lonely 
places and caution them about responding to strangers. He 
strongly urges that sex violence and sadism as depicted in 
television, movies, and magazines be strongly opposed by 
parents who should make their opposition known to 
sponsors and distributors of such material. He believes 
that we must recognize that boys who commit sex crimes 
are generally disturbed boys who should be treated at 
clinics as soon as their abnormal tendencies are detected. 

Dr. Wertham is of the opinion that better handling of 
young men convicted of minor sex offenses cou'd prevent 
their becoming sex criminals. It is wishful thinking to 
expect individual psychiatric treatment in most prisons 
since as of 1958 there were only 43 full-time psychiatrists 
in all the state and federal prisons in the United States. 
Therefore the writer recommends that individual citizens 
tring pressure on officials “to see that the best scientific 
psychiatry, the best legal procedures and the best proba- 
tion practices are better correlated so that sex offenders 
receive early and full treatment.” 

Finally, Dr. Wertham recommends that the findings of 
all who deal with sex offenders be brought together in a 
single book and in addition that within the community the 
experts and the citizens be brought together to discuss 
the problems. 


A man will please more on the whole by negative qualities than by 
positive; by never offending, than by giving a great deal of delight. In the 
first place, men hate more steadily than they love; and if I have said 
something to hurt a man once, I shall not get the better of this, by saying 


many things to please him. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


— 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Chief of Research and Statistics, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Twentieth Century Criminology 


Crime in America: Controversial Issues in 
Twentieth Century Criminology. Edited by Her- 
bert A. Bloch. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1961. Pp. 355. $6.00. 


The 23 vigorous and pointed essays comprising this book 
have the distinction of being authored almost entirely by 
practitioners: lawyers, youth workers, clinicians, police 
administrators, psychiatrists, wardens. Not all saw fit to 
plunge into controversy, but each contributor had some- 
thing worth saying, and said it well. Utopian flights were 
grounded. Prison labor, military corrections, highway 
deaths, the high costs of justice, crooked unions, the 
M’Naghten Rule, and the application of graphology to 
criminal diagnosis are among the topics. Each contribution 
is introduced by brief editorial remarks. 

Howard Gill flays a half-dozen correctional sacred cows 
(some of which were already pretty tattered), including 
the doctrine that prevention is primarily a police function, 
the deterrence philosophy in criminal law, massive prisons, 
and the tendency toward the ritualization of prison clas- 
sification procedures. This reviewer was particularly taken 
by Gill’s prediction that the next major step in penology 
will be the supplementation of imprisonment by “servitude 
in the community” along lines now developing in several 
European countries, where selected unguarded prisoners 
leave their institutions daily for jobs with private em- 
ployers in building trades, industry, and agriculture. 

Vernon Fox focuses on the meaning, relationship to re- 
habilitative aims, and control of inmate misbehavior. He 
feels it is futile to punish psychopathic and emotionally 
immature troublemakers who thereby are placed on a mis- 
conduct merry-go-round, since punishment tends merely 
to intensify their problems. 

Jack Kevorkian makes the startling proposal that un- 
avoidable executions be turned to society’s benefit by 
allowing voluntary submission to medical experimentation 
under anesthesia, beginning at the moment otherwise set 
for death. Ultimate death would be induced by an overdose 
of the anesthetic. Kevorkian examines the medical, legal, 
and humane aspects of his suggestion, but leaves un- 
answered one important question: From what dark corner 
of experimental medicine would come physicians willing to 
be destroyers as well as preservers of human life? 

John Duffy raises interesting questions about the se- 
lection of police recruits. Are highly intelligent officers 
really desirable, considering their greater turnover rate, 
their tendency to think themselves into excessive caution 
in times of danger, and their inaptitude for the dull routine 
of many police duties? He suggests that gross intellectual 
requirements be replaced by personality specifications 
(e.g., “social balance”), known to be of value in police 
work. He also advocates more effective bush-beating in the 
search for candidates: Drab announcements in the news- 
papers should be supplemented by the arts of mass com- 
munications. 

In a refreshing departure for one of her profession, 
psychiatrist Melitta Schmideberg discusses the possible 
role of social forces in motivating children to kill. She 
suspects that moral standards are being undermined by 
certain doctrines of child management which have had 
the inadvertent effect of making it difficult for youngsters 
to develop an inner core of integrity and self-discipline. 
Her essay points up the possibility that people in the fields 
of social engineering are beginning to suspect that they 


may have been oversold on certain “liberal” psychiatric- 


humanitarian-social work doctrines, particularly where 
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they impinge on the difficult business of protecting society 
against unlawful behavior. 

And still another pendulum may be swinging. Peter 
Lejins, a sociologist, counters the tendency of many of his 
colleagues to dismiss out of hand the assertions of Kret- 
schmer, Sheldon, and the Gluecks that constitutional-tem- 
peramental factors may be important in understanding 
crime causation. He finds “plausible” the Glueck’s hypoth- 
esis of the interrelation between mesomorphy (muscular 
energetic build) and adverse social surroundings in pro- 
ducing delinquency. Lejins is among the few sociologists 
to support in print this highly controversial notion. 

Aside from questioned documents work, the application 
of handwriting analysis to criminal matters is terra in- 
cognita to American criminologists. Klara Roman’s essay, 
“Psychographology in Criminal Investigation,” introduces 
us to some European work in this area, based firmly on the 
assumption that criminals constitute a psychogically dis- 
tinct group, and that handwriting pecularities can pro- 
vide clues to a “general criminal disposition.” Miss 
Roman’s assertion that graphology can screen potential 
delinquents has a strange ring, but it may stimulate some 
of us to examine the evidence adduced by this school, 

Herbert Bloch, in an eminently sensible concluding essay, 
argues that legalizing the human weakness for gambling 
would only “pave the way for further corrosive impact 
upon the already precarious human personality.” Only 
by enlarging opportunities for more constructive leisure 
than those presently afforded by our materialistic culture, 
he feels, can gambling be successfully control'ed. 

Most of the pieces in Crime in America are interesting, 
authoritative and stimulating, and warrant the thoughtful 
—- of those who must deal with our society’s of- 

enders. 


University of Rhode Island RALPH W. ENGLAND, JR. 


A Study of Penal Reform in England 


The Struggle for Penal Reform. By Gordon 
sank London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 1961. Pp. 328. 


Using his astute knowledge of political science, his ex- 
cellent technica] ability as a historian, and the insight of 
a sociologist, Dr. Gordon Rose in The Struggle for Penal 
Reform has written a fascinating book dealing with the 
handling of offenders for the past 100 years in England. 
This 328-page volume on the development of penal policy 
in England, which is fully documented with Parliament 
debates, reports and pamphlets, examines the influence 
of a number of voluntary societies, particularly the impact 
of the Howard Association, the Penal Reform League, and 
the Howard League for Penal Reform upon that policy. 

One becomes very much aware of the author’s keen in- 
sight into the nuances expressed both publicly and pri- 
vately on the handling of offender’s in England during the 
past 100 years and of his clear understanding of the way 
social reforms and administrative changes are accom- 
plished through the “politics of detail’ rather than the 
“politics of issue.” 

The book is divided into the three periods when each 
of the organizations occupied the center of the stage in 
influence and activities. Beginning with a brief survey of 
the main problems and the lines of developement of the 
prisons of the 1800’s—a background of administrative con- 
fusion and efforts to overcome the pernicious practice of the 
general mixing of prisoners in common wards without 
adequate classification and supervision described by John 
Howard—the book records the first public appearance of 
the Howard Association on November 3, 1866 with a news- 
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paper item calling to those who believe in “the advocacy 
of a much better resort to industry of a reformatory and 
useful tendency than is at present enforced in the prisons.” 

Dr. Rose then proceeds to follow the activities of William 
Tallack, the first secretary of the Howard Association (to 
Rose the Association consisted almost exclusively of Tal- 
lack) through the arguments on the pros and cons of the 
Pennsylvania versus the Auburn systems; the solitary 
versus the silent, congregate systems; the practicability 
of conditional discharge of convicts; and the great need 
for reformation through labor. Tallack believed strongly 
in the deleterious effects of any congregate system in 
which he felt the prisoner was exposed to all sorts of evil 
influences. At the same time he held tenatiously to the 
tenet that while reformation of the individual was a de- 
sired goal, severe punishments and rigorous prison regi- 
men were necessary to act as a deterrent to the total pop- 
ulation. 

The Howard Association under the guidance of Tallack 
stood for 30 years from its inception in 1866 as the avant 
garde organization struggling for penal reform from the 
then existing conditions. In the early 1890’s a new move- 
ment was developing in England—a new generation had 
been born. The new school of reformers wanted a complete 
change in the balance between deterrence and reformation. 
They saw the isolation of prisoners to which the Howard 
Association adhered as an unnecessary hardship purely 
negative in its operation and acting as a bar to the intro- 
duction of rehabilitative measures which could only be 
economically carried out in association. It was before the 
Departmental Committee on Prisons headed by Herbert 
Gladstone that the issues of solitary confinement and 
severity of treatment were argued and where, in 1895, 
Tallack’s presentation was considered so out of tune and 
so reactionary that the Association lost most of its in- 
fluence. To many, Tallack who had been a liberal, had 
become extremely conservative in his later years. The 
Howard Association was looked at no longer as progressive 
but as a reactionary institution. While the Association 
continued until after World War I, the new era introduced 
by the Report of the Departmental Committee on Prisons 
in 1895 was the end of an era in the history of the Howard 
Association. 

The torch of penal reform dropped by the Howard 
Association was picked up by the Penal Reform League 
in 1907. Rose devoted little space to the activities of the 
second of the three reform groups for it was the author’s 
impression that the Penal Reform League exercised little 
profound influence in the period from its inception to 
1918. Together with the Howard Association during this 
time the Penal Reform League was a somewhat weak 
body with very little income and a none too effective staff. 

In the mind of this reviewer it is unfortunate that more 
attention was not devoted in the book to this particular 
period since this was the era when in England probation 
was formerly recognized and the National Association of 
Probation Officers set up in 1912, the Borstal system 
brought into legal being, and preventive detention in- 
itiated. 

The immediate post World War I period saw the am- 
algamation of the Howard Association and the Penal 
Reform League into the Howard League for Penal Reform, 
the third of the three reform groups whose history and 
relationship to penal policy in England were being ex- 
amined by Dr. Rose. 

While the names of such individuals as E. C. Wines 
of the New York Prison Association, Z. R. Brockway, 
Asquith, and Gladstone constantly appeared in the his- 
torical accounts of the Howard Association and the Penal 
Reform League, more contemporary persons weave in 
and out of the efforts of the Howard League for Penal 
Reform. Margery Fry, Alexander Paterson, Miss Grace 
Abbott are but a few whose stands and views are recounted. 
Dr. Rose very astutely and with a great deal of discretion 
makes no direct use of some of the more recent important 
relevant facts in the operation of the Howard League for 
Penal Reform. It is in the very nature of the work of a 
pressure group that it cannot reveal all that it does, more 
the means by which it hopes to bring about changes in 
policy. 


Perhaps of even greater interest to the reader than 
the historical review of the activities of the Associations 
is the author’s concluding chapter entitled “Pressures and 
Policies” which succinctly analyzes the part played and 
the way it is played by a pressure group in the formulation 
of policy. 

The principles enumerated by Dr. Rose by which a pres- 
sure group such as the Howard League for Penal Reform 
seeks to influence official policy may be briefly summarized: 
First, the need of the organization to make absolutely 
certain that its information is as accurate as possible; 
second, its proposals need to be practical; third, it needs 
to have good contacts with senior civil servants who are in 
a position to make policy; fourth, it must know the editors 
and leading writers of the influential newspapers, and it 
must know further when it is important to make a public 
statement or to write a letter and when it is better not 
to show one’s hand; fifth, it must know and be able to 
persuade a number of influential public figures of the 
reasonableness of its arguments so that a certain amount 
of indirect pressure can be brought to bear on legislators 
or others without anyone necessarily being aware of the 
origins of the proposals made. Last, and perhaps most 
important of all, it must know when not to take credit 
for the success of a particular change fer which it may 
have been at least partially responsible. 

Dr. Gordon Rose in The Struggle for Penal Reform 
went to great lengths to unearth the most important rel- 
evant facts. These he pieced together from a myriad of 
reports, articles, and legislative documents. He has written 
a book in the same fashion as successful social movements 
emphasizing the politics of detail and not the politics of 
issue. It is well worth reading and studying. 


New York City DONALD H. GOFF 


A Vocabulary of Motives for Embezzlers 


The Thief in the White Collar. By Norman Jas- 
pan and Hillel Black. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1961. Pp. 254. $4.95. 


The authors state that one of the main purposes of their 
book is to try to explain the nature of white-collar crime, 
and why it is that employees from good homes “turn to 
theft.” Their book is. in my opinion, a laudable and a read- 
able effort. Mr. Jaspan is president of a management- 
consultant firm and Mr. Black is a free-lance writer. 

Mr. Jaspan has ~ot, to judge from the absence of docu- 
mentation in the book, written primarily for crimino- 
logists. Not that the book is lacking in empirical material, 
because there is much of it, just as there is a great deal of 
interpretation woven into the presentation of the cases. It 
seems that the cases, with the exception of the Complete 
Scoundrel—Serge Rubenstein—were almost exclusively 
drawn from the files of his fin. It may be that the book 
was written for business firms and the potential embezzlers 
whom they employ. Jaspan does establish one thing beyond 
question, through drawing upon the experiences of his 
firm: embezzlement has become endemic in American 
business. White collar employees, both rank and file, 
supervisory and executive, steal about $4 million from 
their employers every working day. More than $1 billion 
was stolen in 1960. Uniform Crime Reports shows that in 
1957 burglars, pickpockets, robbers, and automobile thieves 
stole only $479 million worth. It is estimated that as of 
today employees of banks have embezzled between $10 
million to $25 million still to be discovered. 

As a result of his company’s experience in finding that 
practices such as embezzlement, the theft of goods, kick- 
backs, and cheating on expense accounts are so common as 
to have become integral components of the culture of 
business, Jaspan has 1 message for employers. Even though 
never explicitly stated, it is perhaps the more forcefully 
communicated for being implicit. The message is: Pay 
your employees adequately or your niggardliness may cause 
them to embezzle; treat them decently and ascertain their 
personal problems »r your indifference and ignorance may 
cause them to embezzle; always distrust both then: and the 
security personnel whom you hire to check on them; con- 
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duct your own personal and unannounced checks of your 
security personnel. Mr. Jaspan never asks or considers 
the question : Who will check on the honesty of the em- 
loyers? 

c meditating upon the book it occurred to me that it 
may serve an end never intended by its authors. By their 
sympathetic interpretation of the embezzler they may help 
to perpetuate the justifications that such people have em- 
ployed for many years. Their conception of causes con- 
stitutes, in my judgment, a vocabulary of motives for the 
commission of embezzlement! It seems to me that, for 
example, in the early pages of the book Jaspan provides 
a white-collar formulation of two often-repeated justi- 
fications employed by the perpetrators of Class I offenses. 
First, is the projective assertion that “everyone has larcen 
in his heart,” or, “everyone has his own racket.’ Second, 
he asseverates (on p. 12) that “most people will try to 
cheat on their income tax if they think they can get away 
with it.” He presents no supporting evidence. Perhaps he 
had his own employers in mind? On page 101 we read that 
a Mrs. Burton was possessed by an “irrational hunger” 
for “conspicuous consumption”; the “same senseless desire 
we all have.” 

In addition to being told that thieves and honest people 
are the same in their desires and motives, the man or 
woman who is contemplating embezzlement may take heart 
when reading of “the fact,” that “chance and luck are re- 
sponsible for the detection of most white-collar thieves” 
(p. 87). An interesting project would be a comparative 
study of vocabularies of motives according to social class 
and type of education. In their studies of delinquents Sykes 
and Matza found irresponsibility and a higher loyalty to 
be significant. The delinquents conceived themselves to be 
subjects worked upon by agencies beyond their control, 
such as the slum, a broken home, or a drunken mother; 
and they might also claim that “I didn’t do it for myself 
but for a friend.” Jaspan presents these two in a more 
elegant form. “The !{unest Crooks” (the title of Chapter 
5) “have in common the fact that circumstances over which 
they had no control forced them to commit dishonest acts” 
(p. 92). And, continuing about the white collar accomplice 
in crime, who also is an “honest crook,” we read that “there 
is often a mitigating circumstance, for the individual he 
is protecting usually is a close relative, friend, or loved 
one. 

Another motivation to embezzlement is to free the em- 
bezzler of personal responsibility by creating for him a 
role that he is to act. In this instance the role is that of a 
sick person and, as everone knows, the sick person is not 
responsible for his sickness. Thus we are informed that 
a crook by the name of Jean “couldn’t help herself. She 
was a kleptomaniac” (p. 93). Jaspan is not familiar with 
the psychiatric literature, or he would have known that 
the diagnosis of kleptemania more often depends on what 
happens in the head of the psychiatrist than in the head of 
the shoplifter. 

White-collar crime, we are told, is a disease, perhaps 
“it may be possible to detect the first symptoms of the 
disease, and perhaps, in many instances even prevent the 
original infection” (p. 26). The medical metaphor is mis- 
leading, even if it does help a man to talk himself into 
being a thief, but Jaspan seems to take it literally. Thus 
we are informed (p. 154) that “horses, cards and dice have 
become the largest single causative factor in white collar 
crime.” On the next page there is the asseveration that 
“gambling is a disease. The causes of this illness are nu- 
merous.... The bacillus of this disease, of course, feasts 
on a ready supply of cash.” Jaspan even quotes a bank 
teller in grammar typical of a third grade street corner 
boy, “It got like a disease.” By page 160 it has grown so 
large that “it is a national disease.” 

“The Insecure Executive” (Chapter 7) will be interested 
in the motivation supplied to John Russell Cooney: “The 
cause of his thefts was the promise of a salary raise (sic) 
that was fulfilled too late” (p. 110). 

It seems to me that Jaspan and Black understand 
neither Sutherland’s conception of white-collar crime or 
Cressey’s analysis of the violation of financial trust. Edwin 
H. Sutherland studied white-collar crime perpetrated by 
businessmen in the conduct of their business and not of 


their personal affairs. Jaspan and Black make no reference 
to this conception and vee of white-collar crime. Perhaps 
the reason is that the Department of Justice may in- 
vestigate Jaspan’s employers (that is, his firm’s clients), 
whereas Jaspan investigates his employer’s employees. 

Cressey’s k, Other People’s Money, is a study in the 
social psychology of the violation of financial trust. 
Cressey’s book is scientific and analytical; Jaspan and 
Black’s is sympathetic and moralistic, and may contribute 
to the criminal’s vocabulary of motives. 


Wayne State University FRANK E. HARTUNG, PH.D. 


A Look at Group Dynamics and Behavior 


Introduction to Groun Dynamics: A Competent 
Primer On Group Interaction. By Malcolm 
Knowles and Hulda Knowles. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1960. Pp. 95. $2.50. 


The correctiona] field has manifested some genuine 
interest in casework, group work methods, and up 
counseling; therefore, the concepts and theoretical ap- 
proaches, plus some information about why people behave 
the way they do in groups, their relationship to social 
change, and the improvement of group techniques certainly 
ought to be considered. 4 

To better understand group dynamics and behavior, 
the authors maintain, we must begin by understanding the 
behavior of individuals. They believe that to understand 
the different variable forces that cause individuals to 
behave the way they do in groups, one must ask certain 
questions regarding the individual’s past experiences in 
life. The findings of psychoanalytic research are an espe- 
cially rich source for this line of inquiry, since most atti- 
tudes, values, and habits develop in the first group in a 
person’s life—the family. He may act out in a group the 
drama of his family life; he may be either submissive or 
rebellious to a parent figure, either a rival or a companion 
to brothers sat sisters, and he may feel most at home in 
either a warm, cooperative atmosphere or one that is cold 
and antagonistic. 

In other groups to which he has belonged during his 
life, he has also learned responses and behavior. If a 
certain pattern of behavior brought the desired results 
or was comfortable in previous groups, he will tend to 
repeat that pattern. This area of research also indicates 
that one effect of past experience is the development of 
certain fairly stable tendencies to respond to similar 
situations in consistent ways. The authors point out that 
research has developed the notion that personality tend- 
encies, termed “valencies” and especially relevant to 
group behavior, include “fight,” “flight,” “paring,” and 
“dependency.” 

Another of the variable forces that cause people to 
behave the way they do in groups relates to psychological 
needs—suchn ideas as the need for security, affection, or 
response, status or recognition, belonging, new experiences, 
and so on. The authors refer also to “associational forces, 
what the authors call “invisible committees.” Everyone 
is associated with a multiplicity of population groups. 
Consequently, when he acts it is with a feeling that what- 
ever he does is being judged by these “reference groups” 
according to their standards, purposes, values, and goals. 

Another set of forces influencing an individual’s behavior 
—which tend to pull instead of push him—are called forces 
from goals and ideologies. These forces are his own 
goals, standards, values, perceptions of reality, fears, and 
conceptions of what he is and wants to be—the magnets of 
his private world. When the chips are down, these may well 
be the most influential factors of all in determining his 
behavior. Some research suggests that when a situation 
permits a person to be himself—to act freely and with 
integrity—his behavior will be the most constructive and 
creative of which he is capable. It is when he is under 
goading pressures to be something other than what he is 
that he is likely to become a “problem personality.” 

The authors further explain that there are properties 
of groups, including: background, participation pattern, 
communication, cohesion, atmosphere, standards, socio- 
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metric “ed structure and organization, procedures, 
and goals. 

The authors mention that in the group the role of 
leadership is very significant. It must take into account 
the fact that it is | amor a related to personality factors, 
to the attitudes and needs of the followers at a particular 
time, to the structure of the group, and to the situation. 
Three types of leadership roles have been studied: The 
authoritarian, the democratic, and the laissez-faire. Au- 
thoritarian-led groups produced greater quantity of work 
over a short period of time, but experienced some hos- 
tility, competition and agression, especially scape-goat- 
ing, more discontentment on the surface, more dependence 
and less originality. Democratically-led groups were slower 
pie into production, but more strongly motivated—they 

ecame increasingly productive with time and learning, 
experienced more friendliness and team-work, praised 
one another more frequently, and expressed greater 
satisfaction. Laissez-faire groups did less and poorer work, 
= oe more time in horseplay, talked more about what they 
should be doing, and expressed a preference for demo- 
cratic leadership. 

The authors also refer to some general principles in 
relation to group dynamics: 

(1) A group tends to be more attractive to an individ- 
ual and to command his loyalty to the extent that it (a) 
satisfies his needs and helps him to achieve goals that are 
personally compelling; (b) provides him with a feeling of 
security and acceptance; (c) offers membership that is 
congenial to him; and (d) is highly valued by outsiders. 

(2) Each person tends to feel committed to a decision 
or goal to the extent that he has participated in deter- 
mining it. 

(3) A group is an effective instrument for change and 
growth in individuals to the extent that: (a) Those who 
are to be changed and those who are to exert influence for 
a change both have a strong sense of belonging to the same 
group; (b) the attraction of the group is greater than 
the discomfort of the change; (c) the members of the 
group share the perception that a change is needed; (d) 
information relating the need for change, plans for 
change, and the consequences of _—— is shared by all 
relevant people; (e) the group provides an opportunity 
for the individual to practice changed behavior without 
threat or punishment; (f) the individual is provided a 
means for measuring progress toward changed goals. 

(4) Every force tends to produce an equal and opposite 
counterforce. 

(5) Every group is able to prove its ability to operate 
as a group to the extent that it consciously examines its 
processes and their consequences and experiments with 
new and improved processes. 

(6) The better an individual understands the forces 
influencing his own behavior and that of the group, the 
better he will be able to contribute to the group and at the 
same time preserve his own integrity against the subtle 
pressures toward conformity and alienation. 

(7) The strength of pressure to conform is determined 
by the following factors: (a) the strength of the attrac- 
tion a group has for an individual; (b) the importance 
to the individual of the issue of which conformity is being 
requested; (c) the degree of unanimity of the group 
toward requiring conformity. 

(8) The determinants of group effectiveness include: 
(a) the extent to which a clear a is present; (b) the 
degree to which the group goal mobilizes energies of 
group members behind group activities; (c) the degree 
to which there is agreement or conflict about members 
concerning which one of several _— goals should 
control the activities of the group; (d) the degree to which 
there is agreement or conflict among the members con- 
cerning means that the group should use to reach its 
goal; (e) the danger to which the activities of different 
members are coordinated in a manner required by the 
group’s task; (f) the availability to the group of needed 
resources, whether they be economic, material, legal, 
intellectual, or other; (g) the degree to which the group 
is organized appropriately for its task, and (h) the degree 
to which the processes used are appropriate to its tasks 
and stage of development. 


In conclusion, the authors state that in summing up the 
accomplishments of group dynamics to date, it seems 
clear that it has opened up new vistas of human 
potentiality that give promise of bringing about a social 
technology that will produce even goed miracles than 
those brought about by the material technology developed 
over the last century. Although no specific mention of the 
usefulness of group interaction in the correctional setting, 
per se, was made, it appears that the techniques and ap- 
proaches to the study of group interaction in other living 
situations can be constructively applied to our clients in 
assisting them with their efforts in finding themselves. 


Washington, D. C. HERBERT VOGT 


New Ideas in Correction 


Prisons and Borstals. Statement of Policy and 
Practice in the Administration of Prisons and 
Borstal Institutions in England and Wales, 4th 


Edition. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1960. Pp. 102. $1.34. 


During the last decade, there have been interestin 
developments in the correctional system of England a 
Wales, and it is therefore gratifying that the British 
Home Office has published a new edition, the fourth one, 
of its Prisons and Lorstals. Called a “Statement of Policy 
and Practice,” the little booklet, about 100 pages, concerns 
itself in 11 chapters with general principles, the pop- 
ulation of the prisons, classification and training, treat- 
ment of confined prisoners, special classes of prisoners 
(untried prisoners, appellants, prisoners awaiting sen- 
tencing, civil prisoncrs, sedition prisoners), persistent 
offenders, young cffenders, medical services and physical 
welfare, prerelease and aftercare, administration and 
staff, and prison buildings. The general attitude pervading 
the pamphlet is one of acceptance of the prisoner as an 
individual human being and rejection of retributive treat- 
ment. The purpose of training is “to establish in the pris- 
oners the will to lead a good and useful life on discharges 
and to fit them to do so” (p. 15). Agreement with the 
Standard Minimum Rules for the treatment of prisoners 
oon in 1955 by the United Nations is emphasized (p. 


It is, of course, impossible within the framework of a 
brief review to do justice to a statement on correction 
policy and practice almost every paragraph of which could 
be made the basis of a lengthy discussion (e.g. matters of 
discipline, pp. 30 and 31; providing work for prisoners, 
p. 24; the problem of paying prisoners for their work and 
oe use of their earnings, p. 28; the use of privileges, p. 


Certain new developments should be of special interest 
e. = American reader and therefore are mentioned 

riefly. 

1. The short prison sentence whose value has been de- 
bated for decades in this country as well as in Europe 
obviously continuzs to be a problem to the British au- 
thorities. Though it is called a “necessary element” within 
the penal system (p. 15), it is recognized that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to use it for training purposes partic- 
ularly since as a rule, it is executed in overcrowded local 
prisons (p. 14). For young offenders, who may respond 
to a short period of treatment the new detention centers 
created by the Criminal Justice Act of 1948, will take the 
place of prisons (p. 52 et seq.). There is an intensive pro- 
gram of work, academic and physical education, and 
organized recreation. The life of the center is described 
as “strict and vizorous,” the tempo as “brisk” (p. 53). 
The phrase “short, sharp shock” which has been used to 
describe this program is called misleading but the purpose 
of deterrence is not denied. At the request of the British 
authorities, Professor Max Griinhut has evaluated this 
program in two reports, published in the British Journal 
of Delinquency, Volume 5, pp. 191-209, and Volume X, 


pp. 178-194. The author of our booklet finds the results of 
detention center treatment encouraging, (p. 54). Whether 
and to what extent it might be applicable to American 
conditions seems well worth studying. 
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2. While these centers handle novices in crime, we find, 
on the other hand, particular concern with persistent of- 
fenders. The Criminal Justice Act of 1948 deals with two 
categories of this type of offender who may, roughly, be 
described as hopeful and hopeless (p. 41 et seq.). For the 
hopeful prisoner, corrective training is provided on the 
basis of a thorough study of his personal and social history. 
The treatment allows prisoners a considerable measure of 
responsibility and calls for their full cooperation (for de- 
tails see pp. 40 and 44). 

For the hopeless offender, preventive detention is pro- 
vided, with a maximum of 14 years. But even here, there 
is the possibility of program changes, in accordance with 
the progress of the prisoner, and of an earlier release 
(for details see p. 45 et seg.). The tendency not to rely on 
aimless custody is unmistakable. While corrective training 
seems to have worked fairly well, with nearly 50 percent 
of the men and over 60 percent of the women not recom- 
mitted, (p. 45), almest 60 percent of the men released 
after having served five-sixths of their sentences in pre- 
ventive detention, were convicted again. 

3. Much thought is being given to preparing prisoners 
for their release. Home leaves toward the end of the 
sentences are regular practice (p. 37). Preventive detention 
prisoners whose discharge in the near future is considered 
are placed in huts where “they live as much as possible 
in the conditions of a working men’s hostel and are not 
subject to prison discipline” (pp. 48 and 49). They are 
allowed to work as ordinary employees off the prison 
grounds and to v:sit local families in their homes. The 
hostel scheme has been extended to selected other prisoners 
who are near the end of long sentences of imprisonment 
(p. 74). A comparison of this method with halfway houses 
which are beginning to be tested in this country ought to 
be fruitful. 


New York City ERWIN SCHEPSES 


Psychoanalyst’s View of Crime 


Psychology of Crime. By David Abrahamsen, 
M.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 358. $6.00. 


This is a welcome addition to our array of books on 
criminology. In this readable book, Dr. Abrahamsen pro- 
vides a psychoanalyst’s viewpoint on the origins and dy- 
namics of crime. Despite the author’s psychoanalytic bias, 
the book does not suffer from the extreme analytic ap- 
gpa to crime frequently observed in other ae 

e cautions against the purely psychiatric approach: “We 
must not lose sight of the sociological, anthropological, and 
biological factors when probing in the human mind.” 

Through a brief historical swing from ancient times 
to the contributions of Freud, “the greatest of all,” our 
author searches for the “complex and dynamic relation- 
ships” to explain the social pathology of crime. Both socio- 
logical and psychological factors work upon each other and 
are interrelated. “All the elements which bring about 
crime,” according to Dr. Abrahamsen, “are specific or 
vague strains and stresses in the person himself, in his 
situation, or in both, eliciting reactions in him which may 
eventually manifest themselves in a criminal act.” 

All human behavior, he states, has four roots: (1) 
society at large, (2) community with its subcultures, (3) 
particular set-up of the family and (4) the individual him- 
self. These factors are combined into a law of criminal 
behavior to which he devotes a considerable portion of his 
book. The basic concept is his formulation of a mathemat- 
ical model of behavior, reminiscent of Lewin’s Topology 
as follows: C = (T + S) + R, which may be expressed 
as criminal behavior is the result of criminalistic ten- 
dencies (T), the total situation (S), and the person’s re- 
sistance (R). That is, a multiplicity of causative factors 
make for criminal behavior. This is nothing new, however, 
for those readers familiar with Dr. Abrahamsen’s earlier 
volume, Who Are The Guilty?, will readily recognize his 
familiar symbolization of human behavior. 

To this reviewer, despite certain disagreements with 


the author, there is much in the book for penologists and. 


other professionals to consider in their approach to a better 


understanding of the criminal mind. While I react fa- 
vorably to the author’s objectives, I have some reservations 
about the book. For example, while some topics are covered 
in detail, other chapters deal sketchily with important 
areas. The chapter on family tensions contains a partic- 
ularly good exposition of those factors which contribute 
to family dissension. On the other hand, his treatment of 
the psychological examination appears as a rather archaic 
procedure in the light of present-day methodology. The 
section on the psychological evaluation is particularly 
inadequate and disappointing. He devotes a few lines to 
the Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Test, and none 
to the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory or 
Bender-Gestalt drawings (which he might very well have 
included). Yet, he spends much more time on the Haw- 
thorne Test which has long since been obsolete and no 
longer used in the armamentarium of the psychologist. 

The volume is composed of several sections. The first 
section may be thought of as containing broad generali- 
zations on the origins of crime. The second is on specific 
types of criminals—the sex offender, the murderer, the 
alcoholic and the drug addict—and the third is on treat- 
ment and prevention. The fundamental concepts presented 
are not new. These have been expressed in his earlier 
works, but it seems to this reviewer that they are well 
worth reiterating, for too often these “common sense” 
rules are too frequently overlooked by the casual reader. 
The chapter on neurotic character disorders and “genuine 
psychopathic disorders” will be of particular interest to 
the reader. “Offenders manifesting character disorders 
are often described as psychopathic personalities without 
further investigation.” 

One criticism that this reviewer cannot refrain from 
making is with regard to the broad, sweeping generali- 
zations which crop up from time to time. For example, he 
states “. .. when a criminal acts out his anti-social aggres- 
sions, he does so because of his anti-social desires and 
fantasies which, if left unsatisfied, would plague him. 
Because he cannot stand discomfort, he must act them out 
in an anti-social way, thereby committing a crime.” What 
about other dynamics, rationalizations, ignorance, competi- 
tive display, etc.? Is the criminal act typical of the crim- 
inal’s special characteristics? Yet, Dr. Abrahamsen argues 
against classification according to crime. He prefers a 
more operational approach in which the personality struc- 
ture and the environmental elements determine the type 
of crime. 

Though many readers may dispute what Dr. Abrahamsen 
has to say, they will find it a stimulating, provocative book. 


Washington, D.C. REUBEN S. Hor.ick, PH.D. 


The Group Process in a Psychiatric Setting 


Use of Groups in the Psychiatric Setting. 
Edited by Abraham Lurie and Zetta Putter. New 
York: National Association of Social Workers, 
1960. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


In June 1958, the National Association of Social Workers 
sponsored a “Workshop Conference on the Group Process 
in the Psychiatric Setting,” at the Kellog Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, East Lansing, Michigan. The con- 
ference was held because of the increasing participation 
of social workers in group services and the need to explore 
the problems which social workers face in this field of 
practice. 

The conference membership, totaling 81 persons, was 
comprised of group workers, social workers, and persons 
representing allied professions. All of the participants 
were, or had previously been, actively engaged in leading 
or supervising groups in psychiatric settings or in edu- 
cation of social workers for such activities. Ten prepared 
papers were read. These papers, together with the con- 
ference deliberations, make up the book under review. 

Where the experience and enthusiasm of professionally 
dedicated people have been pooled and distilled, a worth- 
while product results. The present collection of papers 
and comments make up a meaningful addition to the litera- 
ture of group work in a psychiatric setting or, if you will, 
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group therapy. The treatment of the topics by the authors 
of the various papers and the discussions of the problems 
which followed, demonstrate an awareness of the — 
tance of this rapidly expanding field. The issues that face 
“this form of practice” were pointed up in the lead article 
by Grace L. Coyle, in which the frame of reference was 
covered. The other papers covered treatment, group com- 
position, the leader, and content of group experience. 

In a number of papers a trend by social workers toward 
the use of the term “group therapy” or “group psycho- 
therapy” rather than “group work” is discernable. In the 
conference deliberation the consensus appeared to be that 
the difference between social group work with psychiatric 

atients and group therapy was largely one of semantics. 

owever, at some levels of functioning there may be a 
more basic difference as pointed out by Grace Coyle, who 
was quoted as follows: 


“.... qualifications to carry on group psychotherapy 
are related to equipment and skill, not position and 
title; that social workers are not taught this skill in 
schools of social work and without subsequent training 
they are not equipped to do group therapy.” 


In that connection a paper read by Gertrude Wilson 
complained that 


“... even in agencies staffed by professionally ed- 
ucated social workers, some workers are serving groups 
without the benefit of the specialized knowledge neces- 
sary to diagnose the meaning of group behavior, and 
others are serving individuals without sufficient under- 
standing of the use of the one-to-one relationship.” 


The conference emphasized that material from all the 
behavioral disciplines—psychiatry, sociology, social psycho- 
logy, psychology and group work practice—is necessary to 
equip and give direction to social group workers working 
in a psychiatric setting. 

The papers provide a sober appraisal of the needs of 
social workers working with groups. The postscript of the 
book expressed the hope that the material discussed pro- 
vides data which should result in necessary modifications 
in social work education and inservice training. 

There is one minor note of criticism. The selected re- 
ference listed by the editors would cover the field even 
more thoroughly if it had included the writings of J. L. 
Moreno who is generally credited with first using the term 
“group psychotherapy.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ALEXANDER B. SMITH, PH.D. 


Social Welfare Text Revised 


Introduction to Social Welfare, Second Edition. 
By Walter A. Friedlander. Englewood Cliffs, 


S150 Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. 589. 
50. 


This book should be studied and assimilated in order to 
obtain full value from it. It is a textbook designed for both 
undergraduate and graduate students, as well as for the 
practicing welfare worker and citizens interested in volun- 
teer work in the social services. It is widely recognized 
as an accurate and detailed survey of the field of social 
welfare. Certain revisions have been made in the second 


edition to improve on the presentation and bring the topics 
up-to-date. 


The book is divided into three parts: Part I, “The 
Historical Development of Social Welfare,” includes both 
the old world background and the history of voluntary 
and public social services in the United States. Part II, 
“Social Work Processes,” traces the changing philosophy 
in social casework, and discusses the scope of social group 
work, the background and principles of community organi- 
zation, and social welrare administration. Part III, “Social 
Welfare Programs and Practices,” describes the many 
public and private social welfare programs in the United 
States. These include the social security program, child 
welfare, correctional services, international social welfare, 
professional aspects of social work, and others. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The author telis of the industrial and social changes 
in history from which numerous problems of social welfare 
arose. These problems brought attempts at solution, public 
awareness and legal action. Traditional methods of caring 
for the poor and handicapped were scrutinized by great 
pioneers of social welfare. Social action by these pioneers 
and changes in philosophy and method, characterized the 
history of social welfare from the time of the passage of 
the Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601. 

The importance of giving historical background is stated 
as follows: “We need an historical and a philosophical per- 
spective in order to comprehend the present complicated 
system of social welfare, its principles, its legal framework, 
and its effect on cur fellow citizens.” 

_ The chapter devoted to crime, delinquency and correc- 
tional services is an accurate appraisal of the present 
status of correctional work in the United States. The mag- 
nitude of the problem of juvenile delinquency alone is em- 
phasized by the fact that 1,500,000 children under 18 years 
are arrested for delinquency each year and about the same 
number are not brought before a juvenile court although 
they also are involved in delinquent conduct. The author 
concludes, “Maladjustment and delinquent behavior of 
children and youth are among the most serious problems 
of our society.” 

Following a brief description of present-day theories 
of crime causation, the major portion of the chapter dis- 
cusses the structure and programs of the established or- 
ganizations which are responsible for juvenile and adult 
offenders on probation and parole and in correctional in- 
stitutions. A good deal of deviant behavior can be pre- 
vented by a greater mobilization and coordination of 
community resources, which suggests that all is not being 
done that can be done to prevent delinquency and crime. 

There are numerous references throughout the book 
regarding the treatment of juvenile delinquents and adult 
offenders. The proplems of delinquency and crime have been 
the concern of the field of social welfare throughout its 
history. 

A philosophy of social welfare permeates the entire pre- 
sentation. The author narrates the gradual changes of 
attitudes regarding poor relief from punitive with its 
emphasis on individual fault and shame, to the recognition 
of individual human needs, which are rooted in social, 
economic and cultural conditions. The current status of 
social welfare and its trends are evaluated both for pro- 
gress made and shortcomings which remain. In the cor- 
rectional field, it is judged that there is some distance left 
to travel in setting standards so that corrections some day 
will furnish services of high and uniform quality through- 
out the country. Among the problems yet to be solved are 
the establishment of sound administrative structures, the 
reduction of caseloads, and the setting of qualifications 
for professional personnel. 

he values of social research are described and some 
of the difficulties experienced in research. “There is still, 
among rank and file workers, some hesitation because of 
the time consumed for research investigation and because 
of doubts over whether or not it would produce tangible 
results.” On the whole, however, social workers have shown 
serious interest in the development of social work research. 

This book, as its title, “Introduction to Social Welfare,” 
indicates, does not assume previous knowledge by the 
reader of the field cf social welfare. Its comprehensive 
treatment of each topic, however, alerts the reader not to 
confuse the term “introduction” with the term “elemen- 
tary.” 


Chicago, Ill. WAYNE L. KEYSER 


Crusade Against the Hangman 


The Crusade Against Capital Punishment in 
Great Britain. By Elizabeth Orman Tuttle. Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 177. $5.75. 

Rather than debating the issue, Mrs. Tuttle presents 
a clear and concise history of the British campaign against 
capital punishment. The facts of the events and person- 
alities of 200 years are woven together to reveal patterns 
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of a crusade which has not received proper attention from 
the scholar. The book captures the dramatic qualities of 
this important humanitarian movement which will appeal 
to the casual reader. Although an abolitionist herself, Mrs. 
Tuttle is sufficiently objective to qualify her book for in- 
clusion among the scholarly works in penology. 

It is intended tu serve as a guide “to persons in the 
United States and elsewhere who ambitiously hope to 
organize abolitionist groups.” Such use would require the 
reader to fit the lessons of the British experiences into a 
new social and political context. To suggest such lessons, 
the final chapter summarizes the major patterns of the 
British crusade to be: 

(1) The early crusaders sought removal of the death 
penalty from all offenses related to private property, rather 
than total abolition. At the beginning of the Victorian 
era, murder was the only frequent crime subject to death. 
Then, total abolition became the goal but with less success. 

(2) The movement never has achieved the status of a 

arty issue. It “has been forced to make what strides it 
~ achieved in Parliament solely on the strength of the 
individual members’ beliefs. It has not had the support of 
the ‘whips’ to coerce reluctant party members to vote in 
its favour. The extent of its advances, under these cir- 
cumstances, takes on new meaning.” She is not specific 
on the nature of this “meaning.” 

(8) Various Royal Commissions and Select Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament have repeatedly studied the 
question and the efficacy of abolition. “Many compromise 
proposals . . . were abandoned. Whenever the problem 
seemed insoluble, another committee or commission was 
appointed to seek a solution.” 

(4) A number of persons and, later, organizations 
sought in diligent and dedicated fashion to promote the 
crusade. Mrs. Tuttle offers a definition of a crusade as 
“a specialized type of social movement displaying charac- 
teristics of religious intensity and fervour .... Fora 
crusade to pass beyond the phase of agitation and fervent 
evangelism and to become a full-fledged political move- 
ment, it has to receive popular approval and support, to 
develop a program of action, and to acquire and use mech- 
anisms to implement the program.” The book reveals the 
difficulty of converting the fervor and individuality of the 
crusaders into an effective organization and strategy for 
goal achievement. 

(5) “In its first 50 years the crusade was basically a 
humanitarian campaign and fitted in particularly well 
with the humanitarian movements of the early nineteenth 
century .... Since abolition was delayed, the movement 
had to become modern and scientific. Reformers began to 
base many of their arguments on sociological and psycho- 
logical data.” 

(6) “By its failure to assist in the crusade against cap- 
ital punishment, the Church of England lost an opportunity 
for real ecclesiastic leadership.” 

(7) Mrs. Tuttle bases her optimism for ultimate abolition 
on the possibility of the Labour Party’s return to power 
and the gaining of adherents among the Church of England 
clergy “as well as elsewhere.” 

The book should have special appeal to several audiences. 
It should afford fascinating fare for the reader who sees 
history as a source of literary drama. For the person 
whose avocation is the study of the many facets of pen- 
ology, a brief, well-onganized, and stimulating summary 
offers ready access to the background of an important 
movement previously unavailable. The serious student of 
porary is stimulated to ask some fundamental questions: 

hy does capital punishment still exist after such an 
intensive effort? Why the aloofness of the Church of Eng- 
land and the political party? Why has this crusade failed 
to attract the public support given other humanitarian 
movements? 

The book’s major deficiency is its failure to exploit the 
a of its material for answering such questions. 

rs. Tuttle prepares the reader for a sociological analysis 
of the movement as a crusade, but this promising approach 
is aborted. The emphasis of ideai over political strategy 
and on fervent evangelism are characteristics of the 
crusade which inhibit broadening of public support and 
institutionalization of movement. 


A second fruitful approach would have been the assess- 
ment of the irrational conception of capital punishment 
as a bulwark against “the” horrendous criminal. The 
hypothesis would be that, under this conception, abolition 
would be viewed as the “last straw’ by many who have 
acquiesced reluctantly to penal reforms in the name of 
humanitarianism. The deep-seated emotionalism of these 
fears would be strengthened by the fervency of the crusa- 
ders and their citation of specific capital cases. 

State College ELMER H. JOHNSON, PH.D. 

North Carolina 


Medical-Legal View of Drug Addiction 


Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? Interim 
and Final Reports of the Joint Committee of the 
American Bar Association and the American 
Medical Association. Indiana: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. Pp. 173. $2.95. 


When the controversial Interim Report was originally 
published in 1958 in a limited number of copies, it was 
fiercely attacked by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics which 
issued a booklet in rebuttal. The current book was there- 
fore published for wide circulation so that the public might 
be aware of the ABA-AMA findings and recommendations. 

With an introduction by Alfred R. Lindesmith, noted 
sociologist, the bulk of the volume is devoted to the Interim 
Reports of Morris Ploscowe and Rufus King. The Final 
Report and the recommendations of the Council on Mental 
Health of the American Medical Association, 1956, com- 
prise a relatively small portion of the text. 

Morris Ploscowe, the author of Appendix A of the In- 
terim Report, has long been an advocate of the permissive 
approach. He attacks the recent tendency in certain juris- 
dictions to increase the penalties for narcotic violators. The 
addict is basically a sick person in need of medical care 
rather than punishment. “The very severity of the law 
enforcement tends to increase the price of drugs on the 
illicit market and the profits to be made therefrom. The 
lure of profits and the risks of the traffic simply challenge 
the ingenuity of the underworld peddlers to find new chan- 
nels of distribution and new customers, so that profits can 
be maintained despite the risks involved.” 

The Interim Report points up the shortcomings of in- 
stitutional treatment because the addict’s basic problems 
are still unresolved when he returns to the community. The 
tensions, pressures, and anxieties which caused him to take 
drugs in the first place are still with him. Ploscowe con- 
cludes that the statistics on relapse to addiction after 
attempted cures at narcotic hospitals tell the “stark story 
of the basic failure of the hospital-centered approach.” 
Many will argue that this is an erroneous conclusion and 
that Ploscowe himself has supplied the answer; namely, 
the failure of adequate followup after hospital discharge. 
Since the patient is returning to the same dismal environ- 
mental] situation, should he not be provided with adequate 
vocational, casework and psychological counseling and 
treatment in the community? The hospitals are eo 
an excellent function but they are handicapped by the la 
of compulsory followup care. 

The Interim Report evaluates several proposals made 
in the past, for the establishment of clinic systems. Plos- 
cowe criticizes some of these plans because they do not 
take into consideration the tolerance factor in narcotic 
addiction. Since an addict must have ever increasing doses 
to experience euphoria, it would mean that the patient 
would have to queue up several times a day at the clinic 
to get his shots; the clinics would have to be open 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. “There is an insufficient realization 
in the various clinic plans that large numbers of addicts 
have serious personality difficulties even without the prob- 
lem of drug addiction, and that a mere supplying of drugs 
to such individuals will not solve such difficulties. A crimi- 
nal psychopath drug addict is likely to continue his crimi- 
nality despite the fact that he may be supplied with drugs 
legally.” 

In the final section, Ploscowe submits several proposals 
for research, of which the most controversial is “‘an out- 
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patient experimental clinic for the treatment of drug 
addicts.” Its broad objectives would be to: (1) Test the 
hypothesis that clinics would eliminate the illicit traffic 
and reduce drug addiction; (2) Determine whether it is 
possible to rehabilitate addicts in a noninstitutional set- 
ting; and (3) Whether confirmed, unrehabilitable addicts 
can be transformed into productive members of the com- 
munity if their drug needs are met. 

The plan as envisaged by the ABA-AMA Committee 
would set up an experimental clinic in a large metropolitan 
center for about 100 patients. Each addict would get a 
thorough-going examination in order to arrive at a diag- 
nosis. The disciplines of medicine, psychiatry, psychology, 
vocational guidance, casework and education would be uti- 
lized to help rehabilitate the patient in the community with- 
out the use of drugs—after medical withdrawal. If this 
treatment does not produce abstinence after prolonged 
nondrug treatment, then consideration would be given to- 
ward supplying the patient with drugs to keep him comfort- 
able. The Committee recognizes that it would be difficult to 
get addicts to the clinic in the initial stages when they 
would not be supplied with drugs. It is therefore suggested 
that patients might be recruited from the courts and pro- 
pation departments to provide the element of compulsion. 
This is indeed a remarkable proposal when one bears in 
mind that the authors eons | that drug addiction is pri- 
marily a medical problem. 

Ploscowe’s criticism of other clinic plans could well be 
directed toward his own—and he recognizes it to some 
extent. He admits that his proposed clinic “will also have 
to struggle with the problem of tolerance and the demand 
of the addict for increasing doses of the drug.” Having 
stated the problem, he offers no solution. “It will need to 
determine whether the addict is supplementing the supply 
of drugs from the clinic with ‘junk’ obtained from illicit 
peddlers.” How will this be determined? The clinic, the 
Committee proposes, will have to determine whether an 
addict can hold down a job if he has to report to the clinic 
several times daily for his doses. We do not believe we 
need an experiment to prove the utter impracticality of 
such a step. The Committee refers to a “depot morphine,” 
a slow-acting drug that could last 24 hours, thereby ob- 
viating the necessity of repeated visits to the clinic. But 
no such drug has been discovered yet! The plan further 
envisages that even a patient receiving drugs will still be 
subjected to the multidiscipline treatment so that even- 
tually he might be weaned away from drugs. It is naive 
to assume that such a patient would be motivated to dis- 
continue drugs as long as his narcotic needs are met. 
Finally, considering our inadequate medical knowledge, 
who is to determine that an addict is “unrehabilitable”? 

The reviewer’s comments are not meant to discredit the 
plan which has some merit. So little is known about this 
vexing problem that any reasonable and practicable re- 
search design in this area ought be put into operation. We 
do contend that the plan raises as many problems as it 
tries to solve and that more thought should be given toward 
the plan’s implementation. 

The Interim Report, originally published in 1958, created 
such a furor that many misconceptions about its contents 
have been circulated. One rumor was that the ABA-AMA 
Committee proposed the wide establishment of free drug 
clinics. Nothing is further from the truth! The Final Re- 
port indicates that “it can be stated emphatically that no 
acceptable evidence whatsoever points to the indiscriminate 
distribution of narcotic drugs as a method of handling the 
problem of addiction. On the contrary, the use of such 
drugs, except for legitimate medical needs, should be dis- 
couraged by the best available means.” 

The 1956 Report on Narcotic Addiction by the Council 
on Mental Health of the American Medical Association, 
reveals that “in view of all the available evidence at the 
present time, it does not seem feasible to recommend the 
establishment of clinics for the wy 4 of drugs to addicts.” 
Furthermore, Dr. R. H. Felix, Director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health and one of the signatories to 
the Interim and Final Reports, has long been a foe of 
ambulatory treatment of drug addiction. 

Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? merely proposes 
an experimental clinic for a limited number of patients to 


determine the efficacy of ambulatory treatment designed 
primarily for the withdrawal of drugs. Only the hard core 
patients would receive drug “therapy,” and the experiment 
would determine whether such patients can operate pro- 
ductively in society. This book should be placed on the 
must reading list of every correctional worker. It is read- 
able, well documented, although a bit one-sided in its pre- 
sentation since little or no reference is made to the opinions 
of such noted narcotic authorities as Drs. Lowry, Chapman, 
Isbell, McLeod, Himmelsbach, and Gamso, who are opposed 
to ambulatory treatment. Provocative and controversial, 
many will disagree with some of its findings and recommen- 
dations. 

As a companion piece, the reader should study the book 

published by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics in 1958 in 
reply to the Interim Report of the ABA-AMA, Comments 
on Narcotic Drugs Interim Report of the Joint Committee 
of the ABA-AMA on Narcotic Drugs, by the Advisory 
Committee to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. Both books 
should give the reader a thorough knowledge of the pros 
and cons of ambulatory treatment of narcotic addiction, 
whether the so-called British system is applicable to the 
United States, how the problem is handled in other western 
countries, etc. 
_ It is amazing that given the same set of facts, author- 
ities come up with widely divergent conclusions. While 
Rufus King, in his description of narcotic control in 
Western European Countries (Appendix B of the Interim 
Report) implies, for example, that the British system of 
medical control is responsible for the low rate of addiction 
in that country, equally eminent authorities quoted by the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, contend that the favorable 
British situation exists despite the system. There is no 
agreement even on facts. While Ploscowe and King 
mention that the British system is entirely different from 
ours, opponents of legalization argue just as vehemently 
that the British system is basically the same as exists in 
this country. 

In the final analysis, the reader will have to wade 
through the welter of facts and opinions, and draw his own 
conclusions. 


New York City MEYER H. DISKIND 


Reference Book on Drugs 


Passport to Paradise . . . ? By Bernard 


Finch. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1959. Pp. 191. $6.00. 


Passport to Paradise .. .? is difficult reading, but also a 
monumental effort. It can best serve as a reference book 
to be used for college hygiene courses, and by those 
professionally “interested in the action of drugs from the 
pharmacological aspects.” 

It is inconceivable that the lengthy and erudite dis- 
sertations on the origin and historical usages of drugs, 
the ancient literary references, the scientific language, 
the Latin terminology, plus the nature of the subject 
matter, would be appealing to the “general reader.” 
Apparently, the book was to be a pharmacopoeia for 
public use, information, and study. 

_ Each of its 33 chapters, which range from 2 to 10 pages, 
is packed with an overwhelming amount of information 
and is presented in a clear and concise manner. Each of 
the chapters is devoted to one specific drug or to one 
family of drugs. However, the lack of variation of the 
format of each chapter reduces the concentration span 


of the reader and induces boring reading. Invariably, the 
outline followed is: 


(1) Introduction. 
(2) Identification. 


(3) Description of physical characteristics of plant-of 
drugs. 


(4) Related drugs. 

(5) History of origin and usage (dating back to 
Biblical days, and, at time, prior thereto.) 

(6) Literary, mythological, and Biblical references. 


(7) Misconceptions and superstitions associated (past 
and present). 
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(8) Beneficial and deleterious effects. 

(9) Warning against indiscriminate usage. 

Heroin, opium, morphine, mescaline, peyote, strychnine, 
cocaine, marihuana, the aphrodisiacs, benzedrine, nicotine, 
caffeine, the barbiturates, alcohol, the tranquillizers, and 
quinine are a few of the multitudinous drugs included in 
this volume. 

The book’s title, Passport to Paradise ... ?, depicts the 
true intent of the book, to warn the general reader that 
drugs are not to be used indiscriminately for escape or 
pleasure, but wisely under direction and control. 

The author, a physician, warns: “Whenever anxiety 
or fear looms up, the growing tendency is ‘to hide one’s 
head in a cloud of tranquillizers’ and attain ‘a lotus-eating 
Nirvana of tranquility.’ The individual considers this to 
be the ideal state. This is an extremely dangerous point 
of view and if carried to its logical conclusion will result 
in the extinction of the human race and the taking over 
of the world by insects or other forms of life.” 


New York City Morris KUZNESOF 


Reports Received 


Annotated Bibliography for the Conference on Unem- 
ployed, Out of School Youth in Urban Areas. National 
Committee for Children and Youth, 1145 19th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 18. The bibliography includes six 
general topics: Studies of Early School Leavers; The 
Employment Experience of Youth in the Labor Market; 
Vocational Guidance, Counseling and Placement; Voca- 
tional Training; Work Projects and Work Camps; and The 
Child Labor and School Attendance Laws. 


Children of the Evening. The Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas, 
1961. Pp. 54. This publication is subtitled A Report on 
Seriously Disturbed Youngsters and deals with the var- 
ieties of such severe persunality disturbances among child- 
ren, difficulties in diagnoses, and available therapies. A 
bibliography adds to the value of this interesting pamphlet. 

Crime in California (Annual Report). Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Statistics, Department of Justice, State Office Building 
No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif., 1960. Pp. 172. All indices 
showed increases for the seven major crimes reported to 
the police was 19.4 percent, for adult felony arrests was 
18 percent, and for felony complaints filed by law enforce- 
ment was 14.8 percent. These increases cover the entire 
State of California. 

Delinquent Generations. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, 1961. Pp. 19. The main object of this study by 
Leslie T. Wilkins of the Home Office Research Unit was 
to examine the theory that children born in certain years 
(during the war years) are more likely to commit offenses 
than others, and that this tendency remains from childhood 
to early adult life. Results show that children born be- 
tween 1935 and 1942 have been more delinquent over the 
er postwar period than those born in any other 7-year 
period. 

Report of the Joint Legislative Committee on Capital 
Punishment. Senator Benjamin R. Donolow, Chairman, 
Joint Legislative Committee on Capital Punishment, 
Senate of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., June 1961. Pp. 
32. After a short review of the legal background of capital 
punishment in Pennsylvania and the early efforts to 
abolish the death penalty, the report summarizes the testi- 
mony for and against capital punishment. At the con- 
clusion of the hearings, the Committee voted 4 for abolition, 
1 opposed, and 1 abstained. 

Research Report: Evaluation of the Retraining Pro- 
gram (Semiannual Report). Amarillo Technical Training 
Center, Amarillo Air Force Base, Texas, May 1961. Pp. 39. 
This report presents the results of a study of the reha- 
bilitation effectiveness of the 3320th Retraining Group. It 
is the fifteenth in a continuing study series of 6-month 
evaluation studies which began in 1952. The total success 
rate shows a statistically significant increase from 39.4 
percent for former periods to 48.5 percent for the current 
period. 
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Second United Nations Congress on Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders. United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, New York, 1960. Pp. 
95. This report contains the proceedings of the Congress 
held in London, August 8 to 19, 1960. Among the major 
topics discussed are: New Forms of Juvenile Delinquency, 
Special Police Services for the Prevention of Delinquency, 
Short-term Imprisonment, and the Integration of Prison 
Labor with the National Economy. Summarized also are 
the more formal lectures and the conclusions and recom- 
mendations adopted by the Congress. 


Termination of Parental Rights. The American Humane 
Association, 896 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colo., 
1961. Pp. 14. This pamphlet is concerned with adoption 
and contains an exposition of the legal safeguards which 
must be provided in any process to terminate parental 
rights with emphasis on the necessity for a judicial de- 
termination. 

The Juvenile Officers Information File. Illinois State 
Youth Commission, Cook County Unit, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. August 1961. Pp. 23. The 
uvenile information file is an index of juveniles who have 

ad contact with juvenile police officers in Cook and Du 
Page Counties. The file was designed to furnish juvenile 
officers with information regarding the nature, extent, and 
seriousness of juvenile violations and to serve as an ex- 
change of information on such youngsters. This report 
was prepared to give participating police agencies a pic- 
ture of the details and procedures of the file and to assist 


other counties interested in starting such a juvenile file 
system. 


Books Received 


Common Sense About Crime and Punishment. By C. H. 
oe New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. Pp. 175. 
Delleanes and Neurotic Children. By Ivy Bennett. N 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 532. $10.00. id 

Deterrents to Early Prenatal Care and Social Services 
Among Women Pregnant Out-of-Wedlock. By Blanche 
Bernstein and Mignon Sauber. Albany: New York State 
Department of Social Welfare. Pp. 179. 

Exploring the Base for Family Therapy: Papers from 
the M. Robert Gomberg Memorial Conference. Edited by 
Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D., Service Association of Amer- 
ica, 1961. Pp. 159. $4.00. 

Group Counseling: A Preface to Its Use in Correctional 
and Welfare Agencies. Sacramento, Calif.: The Institute 
for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 1961. Pp. 109. 

Growing Up Absurd. By Paul Goodman. New York: 
Random House, 1960. Pp. 296. $4.50. 

Mental Health Book Review Index. Compiled by the 
Editorial Committee and Contributing Librarians. New 
— Mental Health Book Review Index, July 1961. Pp. 

Procedures and Preparation for Counseling. By Wm. C. 
Cottle and N. M. Downie. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 330. $8.00. 

Psychoanalysis of the Prostitute. By Maryse Choisy, 
Ph.D. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
138. $4.75. 


The Public Welfare Directory, 1961. Chicago: American 
Public Welfare Association. Pp. 442. $10.00 

Reaching Delinquents Through Reading. By Melvin 
Roman, Ph.D. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1958. Pp. 125. $4.50. 

The Roots of Crime. By Edward Glover. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 422. $7.50. 

Slums & Suburbs. By James B. Conant. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 147. $3.95. 

Standards and Guides for the Detention of Children 
and Youth, Second Edition. New York: National Council 


_on Crime and Delinquency, 1961. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


News From the Field 


84 Federal Judges Attend 
Sentencing Institute 


Eighty-four federal judges, 66 of them U. S. district 
court judges and 18 circuit court judges, participated in 
the Seminar and Institute on Disparity of Sentences for 
the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Judicial Circuits, held at 
Highland Park, IIl., October 12 and 13. The judges repre- 
sented the districts of Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Iowa, 
acer eggs Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 

akota. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy addressed the 
Institute the evening of the first day. His address appears 
as the lead article in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Legislative views on the importance of the sentencing 
institute were presented in a paper read for Chairman of 
the U. S. House Committee on the Judiciary, Emanuel 
Celler, who was unable to attend the Institute. 

The judges were assigned to workshops of approximately 
20 participants each and met in four panel sessions re- 
lating to (1) the relationship of criminal sentences to law 
enforcement; (2) resources for presentence information; 
(3) use of alternative methods of sentencing under 
4208(a); and (4) alternative methods of dealing with the 
young offender. Presentence investigation reports were 
discussed at each of the four panel sessions and the judges 
recommended sentences and gave reasons for the sentences 
they would impose. 

Each of the workshops was chaired by a district court 
judge. Resource persons for each group consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Probation System, the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, and the U. S. Board of Parole. Pro- 
fessors of law served as reporters for each of the groups. 

On the last day of the Institute each workshop chairman 
reported on the problems pertaining to sentence growing 
out of the discussion groups. 

United States District Court Judge Edwin A. Robson 
of Chicago was chairman of the planning committee for 
the Institute. Professor Frank Remington of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Law School was technical consultant to 
the Institute. 

A report of the highlights of the Institute, prepared by 
Professor Remington and Professor Donald Newman, also 
of the University of Wisconsin Law School, will appear 
in the March issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

The Highland Park Institute is the sixth sentencing 
institute held under the provisions of Section 334 of Title 
28 of the U. S. Code. 


Inmate’s Crucifix Dominates 
New D. C. Reformatory Chapel 


A realistic crucifix dominates the Catholic chancel of the 
new chapel at the District of Columbia Reformatory in 
Lorton, Va. A precise depiction of Christ on the cross, it 
is the work of a self-taught inmate serving a 10-year 
sentence for robbery. 

His model was a slender 32-year-old prisoner who was 
convicted as an accessory to a 1947 murder and then had 
his death sentence changed to life imprisonment by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The pair began with 4 months of 
research in religious books, then spent 10 months on 
casting. Plaster casts were made of the model’s torso and 
limbs and these were poured full of dental stone. The 
sculpture was finished off with oil paint. Arms and legs 
were purposely and precisely misshaped to show the stress 
of an impaled body hanging from crossed-oak logs. 

The $192,000 interdenominational chapel, which was 
dedicated on September 14, is the work of 200 prisoners. 
It was designed by a convicted forger whose limited archi- 
tectural education was gained as an inmate at San Quentin 
and whose working quarters included the D. C. jail. 


Youth Offenders on Probation May 
Have Convictions Set Aside 


The Federal Youth Corrections Act, enacted in 1950, has 
been amended to authorize the automatic setting aside of 
the conviction of a youth offender who is unconditionally 
discharged from probation by the United States district 
court which has jurisdiction. The amendment was origin- 
ally introduced in the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler as H. R. 5343 and was signed by 
the President October 3, 1961. 

The new provision of the Youth Corrections Act reads: 

“Where a youth offender has been placed on probation 
by the court, the court may thereafter, in its discretion, 
unconditionally discharge such youth offender from pro- 
bation prior to the expiration of the maximum period of 
probation theretofore fixed by the court, which discharge 
shall automatically set aside the conviction, and the court 
shall issue to the youth offender a certificate to that effect.” 

Under the provisions of Section 5021 of the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act as originally enacted, a conviction 
is automatically set aside when a committed youth offender 
is given an unconditional discharge by the Youth Cor- 
rection Division of the Board of Parole. Known as Public 
Law 87-336, the amendment extends this provision of the 
Act to youth offenders on probation. 


Inmates Earn College 
Degree While in Prison 


There is a school in the basement of a circular cell- 
house in Illinois’ Joliet-Stateville penitentiary. The school- 
house is not red brick. It is of stone and steel. There are 
no school songs, coeds, or waving banners at this school. 

Students concentrate as best they can as guards clang 
on the cell bars upstairs once a day. “Just testing,” the 
guards say. Last minute cramming for exams must be 
done early. Lights go out promptly at 9 p.m. 

For the first time in penal education history, inmates 
of a maximum-security prison may be graduated from a 
fully accredited junior college. 

This educational innovation at the Joliet-Stateville 
penitentiary, according to Joseph E. Ragen, director of 
the Illinois Department of Public Safety, began in 1957 
when arrangements were made with the Chicago Board 
of Education to permit inmates to enroll in the college 
courses offered by the Chicago City junior college system. 
Inmate students view lectures and demonstrations over 
WTTW, Chicago’s educational television station. 

“Applicants for higher learning are carefully screened,” 
said Frank J. Pate, warden of Joliet-Stateville. ‘‘Men 
entering TV College must first pass examinations made by 
cur educational staff.” 

There are 43 enrolled in the TV college. Classes com- 
mence at 1:05 p.m. and run until 4:30 p.m., 5 days a week. 
Students are not assigned to prison duties. Morning hours 
are used for study. 

“The men enrolled are above average,” said Pate. “A 
letter from the junior college system informed us that our 
men receive oy on their exams that are 25 percent 
above those of the average junior college student.” 

Men who earn 64 semester hours of credit and meet re- 
quirements are awarded the degree of Associate in Arts. 
The degree is conferred by the Wright Junior College of 
Chicago. 

Of those presently enrolled, three are eligible for grad- 
uation in February and 14 in June. Twenty-two are 
slated to graduate in 1963. 

Nine courses are offered: biology, business, human re- 
lations, English, literature, mathematics, music, psychol- 
ogy, and Spanish. Texts and reference books are furnished 
by the prison. 
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0. B. Ellis, Head of Texas 
Corrections Department, Dies 


O. B. Ellis, 59, director of the Texas Department of Cor- 
yections since 1948, died November 12 at Houston. The 
cause of death was an apparent heart attack which oc- 
curred while he was at a dinner with members of the 
Texas Board of Corrections. : 

Mr. Ellis was graduate of Birmingham (Alabama) 
Southern College. He entered the corrections field in 1937 
as county commissioner of Shelby County, Tenn., in charge 
of penal farm and roads and bridges. He remained in that 
osition until his appointment as director of the Texas 
of Corrections. 

During his distinguished career Mr. Ellis effected many 
improvements in the State’s prison system and earned wide 
recognition as an outstanding penologist and dedicated 
humanitarian. 

Mr. Ellis is survived by his wife, Gertrude Tidwell Ellis 
of Huntsville, and a son, John Ellis, of Lufkin. 


Federation of Prisoners Aid 
Agencies Proposed for U. S. 


Steps were taken at the Congress of Correction in 
Columbus, Ohio, to establish a federation of prisoners aid 
agencies in the United States. Representatives of agencies 
at the Congress instructed a committee to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws for approval at a meeting in 
February. It is expected the federation, as yet unnamed, 
will be incorporated immediately after. 

It was pointed out at Columbus that prisoners aid 
agencies in the United States have some problems not 
common to those in other countries. The agencies in this 
country are strictly voluntary, without any official con- 
nections and, with rare exceptions, receive no financial 
assistance from official sources. They cooperate with prison 
officials and parole and probation officers but assume no 
authority over clients or official responsibility for them. _ 

The national federation would be in a position to help in 
formation of new agencies or to bring support to existing 
agencies in difficulty, a spokesman said. It would be in a 
position to receive contributions for projects of interest or 
value only to United States agencies. And it could prepare 
promotional and informational material for the benefit of 
all United States agencies that might not be suitable for 
those in other countries. 

Present plans call for the executive director of the Inter- 
national Prisoners Aid Association to become executive 
director of the Federation and for both organizations to 
be operated from the same office. The Federation, rather 
than individual agencies would be the International Pris- 
oners Aid Association member for this country. 


Canada Seeks Amendments 
To Capital Punishment Law 


Bill C-92, an act to amend the Canadian criminal code 
concerning capital murder, was given third reading on 
June 6, according to the Canadian Corrections Association. 
It remained substantially unchanged from its earlier form. 
One change, the Association said, was to state specifi- 
cally that killing a policeman or a prison staff member on 
duty would be capital murder. ca 

Statements by the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Justice suggest that the Government will be strongly in- 
fluenced in deciding whether to commute any sentence of 
death by the recommendation of the jury. The jury is 
thus given special status as a representative of public 
opinion. 

Criticism is being raised to defining capital murder on 
the basis of premeditation, the Association said. A letter 
published in the Toronto Globe and Mail on June 13, and 
signed by six well-known professors of law, suggests this 
definition is unworkable and points to American experi- 
ence in support of their view. 


Myrl E. Alexander Retires 
From Bureau of Prisons 


Myr! E. Alexander, 52, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons for 14 years, retired October 31. On 
December 1 he accepted a professorship in correctional 
administration at the Southern Illinois Universty at Car- 
bondale and will serve as director at the University’s 
newly created Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, 
and Corrections. 

A graduate of Manchester College, Alexander entered 
correctional work in 1931 as warden’s assistant at the 
U. S. penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. Before his appointment 
as assistant director in 1947 he had served as a parole 
officer and supervisor, associate warden, and warden. 

After World War II Alexander was chief of prisons 
in the Office of Military Government for Germany. He 
served as president of the American Correctional Associa- 
tion in 1956 and this past summer represented the United 
States in the International Study Group on the Design of 
Penal and Correctional Institutions at its meeting in 
London. He is the author of Jail Administration and has 
contributed a number of articles to correctional journals, 
including FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Commenting on Alexander’s retirement Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy said: “We very much regret Mr. 
Alexander’s departure. His ability as an administrator and 
his professional influence cannot easily be matched.” 

James V. Bennett, director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
congratulated Alexander on his “outstanding talents in a 
broader spectrum of correctional influence.” Working 
together, he said, “the fields of education and law enforce- 
ment can benefit mutually from his unique professional and 
executive skills.” 


Bureau of Prisons Reports 
1960 Prisoner Statistics 


A total of 213,142 sentenced prisoners were confined in 
state and federal correctional institutions for adult of- 
fenders on December 31, 1960, according to National Pri- 
soner Statistics released in September. This was 2.4 per- 
cent more than the 208,105 reported at the beginning of 
the year and was the highest number of prisoners con- 
fined on record. 

Proportionately, federal institutions had the greatest 
share in the year-end increase, the Bureau of Prisons 
reports. Federal institutions recorded a population of 
23,218 or 3.2 percent above the January 1 figure of 22,492. 
State institutions with a year-end population of 189,924 
increased 2.3 percent over the January 1 figure of 185,613. 

For the country as a whole (excluding Alaska) there 
were 119.8 prisoners confined per 100,000 of the civilian 
Heaps Since 1939 only 4 other years have shown 

igher prisoner population rates. The most recent year 

was 1958 when the rate of prisoners per 100,000 of the 
population was 120. The other years and correspondin 
rates were, 1941 with 125.7; 1940 with 131.9; and 193 
with 137.6. 

Court commitments increased slightly for the country 
as a whole, with all of the increase occurring in state 
institutions, according to the Bureau. State institutions 
reported 74,952 court commitments in 1960 (including 134 
reported for Hawaii) or 2.1 percent more than in 1959. 
For federal institutions there were 13,723 court com- 
mitments in 1960 compared to 13,872 in 1959 for a loss of 
1.1 percent. 

In 1960 there were 13,586 parole or conditional re- 
leasees who violated the terms of their release and were 
returned to a state institution. The returnees in 1960 were 
12.7 percent greater than in the 12,056 in 1959. 

For the first time in the series data are provided on 
females received, discharged, and confined in state in- 
stitutions. At the close of 1960 there were 6,818 female 
prisoners present in state institutions. This was about 1 
percent more than the 6,754 reported on January 1. 
-Female prisoners comprised 3.6 percent of the total 189,924 
confined in state institutions. 
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Fred T. Wilkinson Named Assistant 
Director of Federal Prisons Bureau 


Fred T. Wilkinson, associate commissioner of the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., has been named assistant 
airector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. He succeeds 
Myr! E. Alexander who retired in October to become pro- 
fessor of correctional administration at the Southern 
Illinois University and director of its Center for the Study 
of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections. 

A native of North Carolina, Wilkinson studied at 
Georgia State College and received his law degree from the 
John Marshal Law School at Atlanta. He entered the 
federal prison service in 1938 as a correctional officer at 
the Atlanta penitentiary and rose through the ranks in 
various assignments at the federal penal and correctional 
institutions at Tucson, Ariz., Mill Point, Va., Petersburg 
Va., McNeil Island, Wash., Lewisburg, Pa., and Atlanta, 
Ga. He served as warden at the Petersburg, McNeil Island, 
Lewisburg, and Atlanta institutions. 

For 5 years Wilkinson was a member of the Bureau of 
Prisons headquarters staff as inspector, custodial super- 
visor, and personnel training officer. 

Wilkinson served 7 years in the U. S. Marines, 3 of 
them during World War II. 


Illinois Study Discloses Plight of 
Released Inmates Without Funds 


Money problems were at the root of the return to prison 
of 63 percent of a sampling of paroled or discharged 
prisoners sent back behind bars, according to a study 
recently completed by the John Howard Association, prison 
welfare agency of Chicago. The study showed that the 
great bulk of released prisoners in the United States are 
returned to society as paupers, and are thus ripe for re- 
newed lawlessness if their needs and wants are denied. 

Entitled Money Against Crime: A Survey of Economic 
Assistance to Released Prisoners, the study suggests that 
American correctional institutions are penny-wise in re- 
leasing prisoners with their pockets all but empty, and 
pound-foolish in failing to minimize an important induce- 
ment to crime, with all its costly loss in lives, in property, 
and in the feeding and housing of repeaters in prison. 

The authors of the study state that it costs more than 
$3,000 to care for and process the average prisoner—“tens 
of thousands of dollars’ for many of them—and ask, 
“Would it not seem wise to spend a small amount on 
financial assistance at release, or in the immediate post- 
release period, where it would reduce the probability of 
the offender’s return to prison?” 

How much money do prisoners get on release? 

The highest figure, the study discloses, was the $50 
Texas pays to its discharged inmates. “Colorado, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio 
and Utah all pay $25 routinely,” the report said. Georgia, 
Maryland, North Dakota, South Carolina, and Virginia 
fray nothing. 

In many states, the study points out, prisoners can aug- 
ment their release gratuities with small sums of money 
earned in prison. 

The study shows that 7 percent of the prisoners were 
unable to maintain minimum living standards due to 
clearly inadequate income or unusual expenses. 

“It seems probable,” the study concludes, “that most 
released prisoners would not have violated had they been 
able to procure somewhat more adequate additional assis- 
tance. Trade-training, job placement, or, in a few cases, 
emergency assistance might have reduced the probability 
of their violation and might not have cost society more 
than the cost of apprehending and re-imprisoning them.” 

The study was a ages by the John Howard Association 
in collaboration with the University of Illinois Research 
Program on the Effectiveness of the Federal Correctional 
System. Authors are Eugene S. Zemans, John Howard 
executive director; Daniel Glaser, associate professor of 
sociology; and Charles W. Dean, research assistant at the 
University of Illinois. 


Paroles Delayed in California 
By Lack of Job Opportunities 


More than 100 California male inmates were overdue 
for transfer to parole at the end of March of this year. 
This is an increase of 77 from the end of March 1960. Six 
cases were overdue 90 days or more. 

The basic problem, according to the Department of 
Corrections, is an apparently critical employment market. 
With the exception of Sacramento, every major labor 
market in California (San Francisco, San Jose, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Stockton, and Fresno) now is listed 
#s a “distressed employment area.” 

On the basis of experience, transferring men to parole 
without job opportunities is not considered a common- 
sense procedure in most cases, the Department said. It 
often means an early parole violation and return to an 
institution. 


Inmates Help Blind 
By Recording Texts 


California Medical Facility inmates are currently 
engaged in tape-recording text books for blind school chil- 
dren and adults. Taking part are teams of 15 inmates, 
each chosen from a list of over 100 volunteers. 

Tagged “Transcriptions for the Blind,” the undertakin 
is sponsored by the Peninsula Braille Transcribers Guild, 

The Guild supplies tapes to 51 elementary and 45 high 
school districts, 6 vocational rehabilitation centers, 4 
colleges, 4 teacher training institutes, and 60 individuals. 

One inmate has undertaken the study of Braille. He is 
learning Braille typewriting and will be certified as a 
“volunteer Braillist’’ by the Library of Congress. Another 
inmate, a specialist in electronics, has designed an input- 
output mixer so that five tape recorders can record the 
same text simultaneously. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


Field Enterprises, Inc. 
All rights reserved 


“I was the victim of a price fixing conspiracy! . . . The 
government, the judge and the jury all agreed that I didn’t 
pay enough income tax! .. .” 


Courtesy George Lichty, Sun-Times—Daily News Syndicate, Chicago 
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legislation Provides Federal 
Grants For Delinquency Study 


A 3-year program of federal grants-in-aid and technical 
assistance for the prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency or youth offenses was provided by Congress with 
the passage in mid-September of the Juvenile Delinquency 
end Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961. 

The act authorizes the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants to state, local, or other public 
er nonprofit agencies, organizations, or institutions, for 
projects to evaluate or demonstrate techniques or practices 
which hold promise of making a substantial contribution to 
the prevention or control of juvenile delinquency or youth 
offenses, including techniques and practices for the train- 
ing of personnel and for developing or starting more effec- 
tive cooperation among public and nonprofit agencies. 

The act also authorizes grants to federal, state, local, or 
other public or nonprofit agencies, organizations, or in- 
stitutions for personnel training programs which may 
include “among other things” the development of courses 
of study and the establishment of short-term traineeships 
with allowances and subsistence expenses to be determined 
by the Secretary. 

The act, moreover, authorizes the Secretary to make 
studies related to the prevention, treatment, or control of 
juvenile delinquency or youth crime, to render technical 
assistance to state and local, public and private agencies, 
organizations and institutions, and to provide short-term 
instruction in technical matters relating to the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency or youth offenses. 


New Jersey Opens New Rehabilitation 
Center for Selected Youth Offenders 


Essexfields, New Jersey’s first community rehabilitation 
center for selected youthful offenders, was opened in 
September. 

An extension of the Highfields residential treatment 
center, Essexfields functions as part of the juvenile court. 
Twenty youths, from 16 to 18, participate 5 days a week 
in work training at a county institution and are paid $1 a 
day. After work, they eat dinner at the project and then 
participate in either group meetings or recreational 
activities. 

Essexfields differs from Highfields in that no dormitories 
are provided. Boys return to their families at night and 
over weekends. The usual period of participation will be 
about 4 months. 

Admittance to Essexfields is a condition of probation. 
The youthful offenders must be free of any severe mental 
disorder or retardation. None may have a record of prior 
commitment to a correctional institution. 

A $200,000 Ford Foundation grant helps to finance the 
center’s operations. 


Ninth Annual Institute on Crime and 
Delinquency To Be Held in Seattle 


The Ninth Annual National Institute on Crime and 
Delinquency will be held July 22 to 25, 1962, in Seattle, 
Wash., at the Olympic and Benjamin Franklin Hotels. The 
Institute is sponsored jointly by the National Council on 
Crime and delinquency; the Western Probation, Parole and 
Correction Association; the Washington Probation and 
Parole Association; and the National Association of Train- 
ing Schools and Juvenile Agencies. : 

The theme of the Institute will be “Our Delinquent 
Society—A National Crisis.” 

Workshops will be conducted on the following topics: 
prevention; law enforcement; citizen action; juvenile 


detention, probation, institutions, and aftercare; adult 
detention, probation, parole, and institutons; juvenile, 
criminal, and family court problems; state consultative 
services; records, research, statistics; public relations; 
effect of sentencing; and chronic problem families. 

Program suggestions will be welcomed by Dr. Garrett 
Heyns, P. O. Box 867, Olympia, Wash. 


Delinquency Cases Increase 
For 12th Consecutive Year 


In 1960, for the 12th consecutive year, delinquency cases 
increased over the previous year, according to the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. The increase for 1960 for delinquency 
cases was 6 percent, while the child population, aged 10 
through 17, increased only 2 percent. As in every year in 
the past decade except 1959, the Bureau added, the increase 
in delinquency cases exceeded the increase in the child 
population. 

About 514,000 juvenile delinquency cases (excluding 
traffic offenses) were handled by juvenile courts in the 
United States in 1960, the Bureau said. The estimated 
number of different children involved in these cases was 
somewhat lower (443,000) since the same child may have 
been referred more than once during the year. These chil- 
dren represent 1.8 percent of all children aged 10 through 
17 in the country. 


New Zealand Abolishes 
Capital Punishment 


Capital punishment for the crime of murder has been 
abolished in New Zealand, according to Arthur O’Halloran, 
Dominion president of the New Zealand Howard League 
for Penal Reform. This is the second occasion, according 
to O’Halloran, that the New Zealand Parliament has 
abolished the death penalty. In 1941 the Labor Party re- 
placed the death penalty for murder with life imprison- 
ment. 

With the change in Government in 1950, O’Halloran, 
stated, hanging was reintroduced. Since then, opposition 
to hanging has been manifest in several campaigns in 
which the Howard League for Penal Reform was promi- 
rent. The present Government, O’Halloran said, recently 
introduced legislation which, if carried, would have re- 
stricted hanging to several categories of murder. Other 
types of murder would have been noncapital offenses. 

“Modified” hanging, O’Halloran added, was rejected by 
Parliament and on a free vote in the House abolition was 
carried by a clear-cut and substantial majority. 

“It now seems evident that the issue of capital punish- 
ment has been settled once and for all in New Zealand,” 
O’Halloran concluded, “particularly as the conservative 
nonsocialist party which had been responsible for the re- 
introduction of hanging a decade ago found that a number 
of its parliamentary supporters could not, on conscience 
grounds, support a continuance of hanging.” 


ASC and AAAS To Hold 
Annual Joint Meeting 


The annual joint meeting of the American Society of 
Criminology and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held December 29 and 30 at 
the Brown Palace Hotel at Denver. 

Topics to be discussed during the 2-day meeting include 
“Crime Control Problems in Rural Areas,” “Problems in 
Contemporary Penology,” “Research and Experimentation 
in Criminology,” and “Problems and Controversies in 
Twentieth Century Policing.” 

The annual award for 1961 will be presented to O. W. 
Wilson, Chicago’s superintendent of police and past presi- 
dent of the ASC. Recipients of the August Vollmer award 
will be Drs. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of the Harvard 
University Law School. 

Chairman of the conference committee is Donal E. J. 
MacNamara, dean of the New York Institute of Crimino- 
logy and president of the American Society of Criminology. 
Vice chairmen are Dr. Marcel Frym, lecturer in crimino- 
legy at the University of Southern California; Col. David 
McCandless, director of the Southern Police Institute at 
the University of Louisville; and Dr. Herbert Bloch, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Brooklyn College. 

The Conference secretary is Dr. Jacob Chwast, ASC 


‘secretary-treasurer. 
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Bureau of Prisons Establishes 
Three Prerelease Guidance Centers 


Three experimental prerelease guidance centers, de- 
signed to reduce the number of youthful offenders who 
1eturn to institutions, were opened in New York City and 
Chicago in September and Los Angeles in October. The 
centers are planned for a maximum of 20 youths each. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy said the aim of the 
three centers, supervised by the Bureau of Prisons, is to 
provide a transition from institutional life to society for 
youthful offenders sentenced under the Youth Corrections 
Act or the Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

“We have found that the first 3 to 6 months after re- 
lease are critical,” the Attorney General pointed out. “Too 
many youths—approximately 50 percent—are unable to 
find work, go back to the streets, and, before long, go back 
to court and confinement. We believe these experimental 
centers can help these youths become productive and self- 
ey een and will greatly assist them in leading meaning- 
ul lives.” 

“After a year of operation,” Kennedy stated “we will 
evaluate the work of the centers. If we are successful in 
reducing the number of postrelease failures, we hope to 
continue the centers and add more.” 

Youths assigned to the new centers have spent an 
average of 18 months in correctional institutions for 
crimes varying from auto theft to narcotics violations. 
All have from 90 to 120 days of their sentences remaining. 

At the centers the youths will be aided in finding em- 
ployment and will work on weekdays. During evenings 
and weekends they will receive group and individual 
counseling and will have regular contact with their pro- 
bation officers. 

The Chicago and Los Angeles centers are staffed by the 
Bureau of Prisons. The staffs comprise a director, a case- 
work supervisor, an employment supervisor, and three 
counselors. 

The New York Center, in a variation of the prerelease 
guidance experiment, is operated by five members of the 
Department of Community Organization of Springfield 
(Mass.) College under contract with the Bureau of Prisons 
which directs operations. 


Richard A. McGee Appointed Head 
Of California’s Correction Agency 


Richard A. McGee, director of California’s Department 
of Corrections since 1944, has been appointed adminis- 
trator for the newly created California Youth and Adult 
Corrections Agency. 

The new agency is charged with coordination of the 
State’s efforts to protect the public through confinement 
and institutional rehabilitation and parole programs. It 
groups all the State’s correctional operations under one 
administrator who is responsible to the Governor. As 
agency administrator, McGee is a member of Governor 
Edmund B. Brown’s newly established cabinet. 

Walter Dunbar, deputy director of corrections since 
1955, has been appointed to succeed McGee. A career 
correctional worker, Dunbar entered the State service in 
1941, coming up through the ranks as correctional ser- 
geant, lieutenant, institutional training officer, field re- 
presentative for five special crime study commissions, 
departmental training officer, and associate warden. 

McGee has been in corrections work since 1931 when he 
was appointed supervisor of education at the United States 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. He later served at the 
United States penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., as warden 
of the New York City penitentiary, as deputy commssioner 
of correction for New York City, and from 1941 to 1944 as 
supervisor of public institutions for the State of Washing- 
ton. 
In 1943-44 McGee was president of the American Prison 
Association and was chairman of the Association’s com- 
mittee which prepared the Manual of Correctional Stand- 
ards (1954). 


Center of Alcohol Studies 
Moves from Yale to Rutgers 


The Center of Alcohol Studies, which had its beginnings 
at Yale University in 1921, will be relocated at Rutgers, 
the State University of New Jersey. It will be known as 
the Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies. 

The transfer of the Center, internationally known for 
the study of alcohol in its social, biological, psychological, 
and sociological aspects, is being made possible by a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health. The grant 
will finance the Center’s transfer from New Haven to New 
brunswick and most of the costs of its operations through 
the next 6 years. The total funds will be spread over 6 
years. 

It is expected that the transfer of the Center, which 
at Yale has been identified with the Laboratory of Applied 
Biodynamics, will be in, by the spring of 1962. 

The Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol will be 
published by the new Center. 

Dr. Mason W. Gross, Rutgers president, said that the 
university was happy to extend a welcome to the unit for 
the study of the problems of alcohol “because the Center’s 
research and extension activities on behalf of greater 
knowledge and understanding of social problems are fully 
in keeping with the educational and research activities of 
New Jersey’s State University.” 

President Gross said that plans for transfer of the 
Center from Yale provide for appointments to the Rutgers 
staff for all the “core” personnel, headed by Dr. Selden D, 
Bacon, director of the Center of Alcohol Studies and pro- 
tessor of sociology, and Dr. Leon A. Greenberg, director 
of the Laboratory of Applied Biodynamics and associate 
professor of applied biodynamics. 


Chicago’s House of Correction 
Establishes Social Service Unit 


On November 27 a social service unit was established in 
Chicago’s House of Correction by Cook County’s Depart- 
ment of Public Aid, according to Arthur J. Ward, superin- 
tendent. The unit is similar to that which has been 
operating successfully in the County Jail. 

Raymond M. Hilliard, director of the Cook County 
Department of Public Aid, described the new unit as an 
additional effort by the department to prevent dependency 
and to avoid the all-too-frequent occurrence of a man leav- 
ing the House of Correction with no money, no place to go, 
no relatives, then winding up in his old haunts, getting in 
trouble, going to court, and then being sent back almost 
at once to the House of Correction. 

This “revolving door” process is costly in the public 
services it requires, Hilliard said, and it works against the 
early return of the individual to self-support. Too often 
the individual involved is on his way to becoming an ex- 
cessively dependent public charge on the relief rolls of 
Cook County. 

Prisoners who are discharged without funds and who 
are eligible for assistance will be given enough funds to 
secure a decent room and to be able to feed and clothe 
themselves until they are able to get re-established. The 
facilities of the whole Department of Public Aid will also 
be available to assist them in securing employment. These 
facilities include vocational counseling, placement, and 
training services available in the department’s welfare 
rehabilitation service. 

Superintendent Ward was enthusiastic in welcoming 
the new project which he said had been under discussion 
with Hilliard for some time. Ward said that many of the 
men and women being discharged wanted desperately to 
take up normal, law-abiding, self-supporting lives but 
some of them did not have a chance when they were forced 
te go back to the very environment which produced or 
contributed to their original difficulty. Ward also saw in 
the new social service project a hope for improved re- 
sults with alcoholics. 
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Two Chino Inmates Registered 
As Radiography Technologists 


Two California Institution for Men (Chino) inmates 
recently passed tests for registration with the American 
Radiography Technologists. Their written examinations 
lasted 3% hours. 

An application for the examination must be recommended 
by a medical doctor. Cooperative efforts of the CIM medi- 
cal care and treatment staff resulted in approval of the 
tests. On August 30 both men were told they had earned 
passing grades and are registered radiography technol- 
ogists. 


American High Schools 
Subject of Recent Book 


“Social dynamite is building up in our large cities in 
the form of unemployed out-of-school youth,” reports Dr. 
James B. Conant in a new book, Slums and Suburbs: A 
Commentary on Schools in Metropolitan Areas. ; 

Stemming from his studies of American public education 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, Dr. 
Conant’s latest book contrasts the schools in the wealthy 
suburbs and the slums of the we cities. It complements 
his earlier American High School Today which dealt pri- 
marily with high schools in independent towns and cities 
that were not part of a large metropolitan complex. 

In his new book, Dr. Conant points up the severe 
educational and employment problems facing school 
authorities in the big cities. In many slum neighborhoods 
over 50 percent of the boys between 16 and 21 are out of 
school and out of work. The nationwide rate of unemploy- 
ment for youth is over twice the rate for all workers. Dr. 
Conant says that “a continuation of this situation is a 
menace to the social and political health of the large cities.” 
It is necessary to improve the education of slum youth and 
to open up employment for them. to 

Citing the contrast in the money spent per pupil in the 
wealthy suburbs and in the slum schools, Dr. Conant 
states that this difference “challenges the concept of 
equality of opportunity in American public education.” 
Wealthy suburban schools are now spending twice as much 
per pupil as big city schools. In view of the problems of 
the large cities and their importance to the national 
interest, Dr. Conant suggests these ratios might well be 
reversed.” More money is needed in slum schools, he 
asserts, to compensate for the difficult tasks faced by the 
teachers. 


“That was a tough ae 4 you just handed me, your 
onor!” 
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emphasis on prevention. 


Delaware Citizens Act 
To Reform Penal System 


Concerned about the waste in both human lives and 
dollars and the lack of well-proved methods of reha- 
bilitating offenders, citizens of Delaware are conducting a 
statewide campaign to demonstrate how the State can 
unite to solve a critical problem. 

Known as the Three-S campaign—“Salvage People, 
Salvage Dollars, Shrink Crime Rate’—the movement is 
timed to coincide with a study of the corrections problem 
in the State being conducted for a special Governor’s study 
committee by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. The Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware is one of 
the sponsors of the movement. 

The Three-S Campaign held its kick-off rally in October 
and conducted followup meetings November 21 and 29. 

“Salvaging People Is Everyone’s Responsibility” was 
the topic of an address by Leighton W. Dudley, penologist 
for the Department of the Air Force, at the November 21 
meeting. A correctional worker for more than 25 years, 
Dudley declared that “no state can afford any longer the 
luxury of an outmoded prison system.” 

Dudley told the overflow crowd that a state must break 
the “vicious cycle of returning unrehabilitated ex-inmates 
to prison for new crimes while the taxpayers support both 
the man in jail and his family on relief rolls.” 

“The great majority of offenders in our prisons and most 
of our juvenile institutions,” Dudley said, “are not human 
dregs—they still possess all the potential to be productive, 
responsible citizens.” 

“We spend millions each year on science,” Dudley con- 
tinued, “while woefully neglecting our most valuable re- 
source—humans.” 

Most offenders are not adults in the true sense, Dudley 
emphasized, and must be provided by the prisons with new 
skills and work habits to become productive men. This can 
be accomplished by a correction system in the way that a 
parent trains his child. 

Dudley urged that the State act on the program to be 
outlined by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
and the recommendations of Austin H. MacCormick, one of 
the country’s leading criminologists. 


Causes of Family 
Breakdown Cited 


Family breakdown is described by the Family Service 
Association of America as “America’s number one social 
problem” and “as destructive as any disease.” 

In the November edition of its official journal, Family 
Service Highlights, the Association called for a crash pro- 
gram to discover the causes of family breakdown and to 
enlist enlightened public support for a program of ed- 
ucation and prevention. 

The publication cited these statistics as evidence of the 
seriousness of the problem in this country: Illegitimacy 
rate tripled since 1938; one in every four new marriages 
today end in divorce; current divorce rate more than seven 
times that of 1860; delinquency rate, based on court cases, 
rearly tripled since 1940; and more than 200,000 ad- 
missions to state and local mental hospitals annually. 

“All these problems in human relationships, and many 
others, either cause or can be traced to today’s breakdown 
in family life,” the publication comments. 

“Behind these statistics are not only individuals but 
whole groups of people—families—which are blighted. 
These social ills are but a small part of the syndrome that 
constitutes the overall, debilitating social disease we call 
family breakdown,” the journal said. “To these we must 
add other symptoms such as irresponsible parenthood, 
weak citizenship, mental illness, alcoholism, narcotics 
addiction and emotional distress.” 

In appealing to its more than 300 affiliated local Family 
Service Agencies in the United States and Canada to step 
up their attack on the problem, the Association urged 
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California’s New Narcotics 
Program Gets Under Way 


California’s new effort to reduce narcotics use through 
the “quarantining” of addicts got under way September 
15. It was announced by the Department of Corrections 
that addicts would be received for confinement and treat- 
ment in temporary facilities at the rate of 40 per week. 

The program is essentially aimed at attacking what the 
Department of Corrections refers to as a grave State 
rroblem—an addict population estimated at more than 
10,000. 

Under the provisions of Senate Bill 81, identified addicts 
—including volunteers, misdemeanants and some felons— 
may be committed to the Department of Corrections by 
Superior Court judges. Most are expected from the Los 
Angeles area, the Department said. 

The bill requires that addicts be given a minimum of 6 
months specialized treatment, that those granted parole 
be given close supervision including chemical testing to 
detect narcotic use, and that they be reconfined if they 
return to narcotics. 


Dr. Charles E. Smith Heads 
D. C. Research Institute 


Dr. Charles E. Smith, psychiatrist and assistant medical 
Girector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons since 1956, has 
been elected chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
District of Columbia’s Institute for Criminological Re- 
search. He succeeds Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of 
probation for the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, who has served as chairman of the Council 
since its establishment in 1956. 

A graduate of George Washington University’s medical 
school in 1941, Dr. Smith served as medical officer with 
the U. S. Public Health Service from 1941 to 1943, the 
U. S. Army from 1943 to 1945, and the Veterans Admini- 
stration from 1945 to 1949. He was assigned to the Bureau 
of Prisons in 1949 as chief medical officer at the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ky. From 1951 until 
he came to the Bureau of Prisons central staff he was chief 
of psychiatric service at the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners. He is a fellow of the American Psychiatric 
Association. 

The Institute for Criminological Research was estab- 
lished within the District of Columbia’s Department of 
Corrections by the District’s Board of Commissioners, 
Donald Clemmer, director of the Department of Cor- 
rections, is research coordinator for the Institute and 
administers its overall research program. 

The Advisory Council to the Institute is composed of 
18 members, all with recognized training and experience 


in the correctional, judicial, educational, and law-enforce- 
ment fields. 


Bills Provide for Employment 
Of Youth in Useful Occupations 


Two programs for the employment of youth in useful 
occupations—a Youth Conservation Corps and a Youth 
Public Service program—would be provided in bills which 
will be found on the calendars of both houses when the 
second session of the 87th Congress convenes on January 


10. 

The bills—S. 404 (S. Rept. 976) and H.R. 8354 (H. Rept. 
833 )—would enroll young men in the 16-21 age group in a 
Youth Conservation Corps to perform conservation and 
related work pursuant to agreements between the Secre- 
tary of Labor and federal and state conservation agencies, 
under the immediate supervision of such agencies, and 
would provide public service employment to both young 
men and young women in the same age group. The latter 
work would include service in public institutions such as 
schools, hospitals, libraries, children’s homes, in public 
programs relating to recreation, and in private community 
service agencies as Boy Scouts, settlement houses, and 
other civic organizations. 


Ford Foundation Announces Grants 
For Study of School Dropouts 


A national clearinghouse for programs to combat the 
growing problem of youngsters who drop out of school will 
be established with a grant announced in July by the Ford 
Foundation. 

The $190,000 grant was made to the National Education 
Association, which will administer the center in Washing- 
ton. The center’s director will be Daniel Schreiber, a 
former school principal who was director of the New York 
City “Higher Horizons” program for pupils from slum 
neighborhoods. 

The Foundation also announced new grants totaling 
$910,000 for attacks on the dropout problem and for other 
programs to help school children in slum neighborhoods of 
Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Richmond, Calif. 

The grants in the first three cities are $400,000, $225,000, 
and $185,000, respectively. They are for experiments by the 
school systems in improved reading and speech among 
culturally-deprived youngsters; training of teachers on 
special problems of depressed neighborhoods; closer work 
with parents and police, welfare, and other community 
peeeaen: and fuller use of school buildings after school 

ours. 

“The grants reflect the Foundation’s concern with the 
grave problem of school dropouts,” said Dyke Brown, a 
Foundation vice president. “Nationally, nearly 4 of every 
10 students drop out of high school. In many blighted urban 
areas, the dropout rate is as high as 6 or 8 of every 10. 

“Because they lack education and special skills,” Brown 
said, “these youngsters are a drug on the employment 
market and part of the hard core of unemployment. Un- 
employment among youth from 16 to 21 is several times 
higher than unemployment generally. The dropouts usually 
come from lower socioeconomic groups, often from non- 
white minorities. Research indicates that delinquency is 
many times higher among dropouts than among teenagers 
who finish high school.” 

In addition to the problem of reducing dropouts, the 
NEA clearinghouse will concentrate on the educational 
needs of actual dropouts and other unemployed youth be- 
tween 16 and 20 years of age. 

The grants announced in July bring to more than $3 
million the total the Foundation has granted in the last 
year for concerted programs to improve education in 
blighted neighborhoods of the Nation’s large cities. 


Adelphi College To Undertake 
New Type Delinquency Study 


The Institute of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
Adelphi College at Garden City, Long Island, has 
announced the award of a grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health at Bethesda, Md., for an ex- 
ploratory study of the youthful delinquent behavior of men 
who are now respectable members of society. 

The amount of the grant is $128,000 for a 2-year period. 
The award has been made to Dr. Sophia M. Robison, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the New York school of social work at 
Columbia University, and currently research associate of 
the Adelphi Graduate Institute. Dr. Robert Endleman, 
associate professor of sociology at Adelphi College, has 
been granted a leave of absence from his teaching duties 
te serve as codirector of the project. 

Called the “Career Patterns Project,” the major aim 
of the study is to identify the significant variables for 
setting up a probability sample for a nationwide study. 
Answers are sought to the following questions: To what 
extent have today’s respectable law-abiding men, aged 35 
to 50, in any walk of life or any ethnic group, engaged in 
“delinquent” behavior in their adolescence—the same kind 
of things that led other youngsters to be adjudicated as 
“juvenile delinquents”? Why do they think they did not 
persist in the violating behavior? 

The codirectors are interested in exchanging views with 
other professionals who have been or are working on re- 
lated topics of research. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Floyd L. Burroughs, United States probation officer in 
the District of Columbia, retired August 18 after 14 years 
of service. 

Warren J. Gehrt left the staff of the Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry-On-Hudson, N. Y., on November 1 to accept 
the appointment as superintendent of the Woodshaven- 
Kruse School, Claymont, Del. 

James McDonald of the Chicago Area Project has retired 
after 30 years of employment with the Illinois Youth Com- 
mission. 

Copenhagen has little juvenile delinquency, according to 
its Lord Mayor, Sigvard Munk. This, he said on a recent 
visit to New York, is because the city provides a lot of 
money for good child care. 

The Eleventh International Conference of Social Work 
will be held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 19 to 25, 
1962. Information concerning the Conference is available 
from the U. S. Committee of the International Conference 
of Social Work, 22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, 
or 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Alcoholic Rehabilitation Unit of the Municipal Court 
for the District of Columbia was host on July 31 to pro- 
fessional persons in attendance at the summer seminar on 
alcoholism at American University conducted by the 
National Committee for the Prevention of Alcoholism. 

Charles A. Burrus, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Shelby, N. C., retired October 31. 
He had been with the federal probation system for 30 years. 

The Reverend Henry Gerecke, 68, Protestant chaplain of 
the Illinois penitentiary at Menard and former chaplain at 
the Nuremberg trials, died recently in Chester, Ill. 

Mrs. Maxine A. Maas has been appointed State public 
relations chairman of the California Probation, Parole, 
and Correctional Association and a member of the Board 
of Directors. The appointment came simultaneously with 
her promotion to supervising counselor for the Contra 


. Costa County probation department. 


The 19th Institute of Correctional Administration con- 
ducted by the School of Government and Public Admini- 
stration of American University at Washington, D. C., will 
be held April 2 to May 22, 1962. The program consists of 
five basic courses supplemented by visits to correctional 
establishments, both civilian and military, and weekly 
meetings with correctional leaders. Eight credit hours are 
earned by satisfactory completion of the course. Since 1952 
the Institute has @raduated 799 (including 43 scholar- 
ships) military and civilian students, approximately 42 of 
them men and women from civilian correctional insti- 
tutions and agencies in the United States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

John A. Troike, deputy scout executive of the Chicago 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, has been appointed 
chairman of the Illinois Youth Commission. An alumnus of 
DePaul University School of Commerce, he brings to his 
new position 27 years of extensive professional career ex- 
perience in the administration of youth programs. 

San Quentin’s 1961 Arts and Crafts Show, held in 
August, attracted approximately 10,000 persons. Purchases 
made during the 2-day show totaled more than $12,000. 

William E. C. Speare, chief United States probation 
officer at Scranton, Pa., on November 2 started his thirtieth 
year with the federal probation system. 

Robert J. Conner, Sr., director of probation, Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia, was guest speaker at 
the November luncheon of the Corrections Conference of 
the District of Columbia Health and Welfare Council. He 
discussed the functions of the Municipal Court’s probation 
department and its Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program. 

The American Group Psychotherapy Association, Inc., 
will hold its Sixth Annual Institute January 24 and 25, 
1962 and its Nineteenth Annual Conference January 25 to 
27 at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel in New York. 


Howard A. Lane, 58, former member of the New York 
University school of education faculty and writer and 
lecturer on children’s problems, died October 24 in San 
Francisco. Champion of the delinquent child, he emphasized 
the need for children to work off energy by running, jump- 
ing, climbing, and shouting—normal adolescent activities 
which by some adult standards are considered signs of 
delinquent behavior. 


The Seventh Annual Southern Conference of Corrections 
will be held at the Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
February 22, and 23, 1962. 


Mrs. Sally C. Hanes, who began her career in the federal 
probation service in 1933 as a clerk-stenographer in the 
Springfield, I[ll., office, retired as chief probation officer of 
that office November 24. She had been chief probation 
officer since 1956. 


Sally Orrison, chief of research and development for the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, has been 
appointed executive director of the Citizens Crime Com- 
mission of Washington D. C. 


George J. Stampar has been named superintendent of 
supervision of parolees in the Illinois Department of Public 
Safety. A graduate of the University of Illinois, Stampar 
holds a master’s degree in education. He left the public 
school field in 1952 to begin his career in corrections as 
an adult parole agent. 


Angelo J. Melillo has been appointed director of com- 
munity services of the New York City Youth Board. A 
member of the Youth Board staff since 1949, Melillo is a 
graduate of St. John’s University and holds a master’s 
degree in social work from the Fordham School of Social 
Service. 

The vocational school building of the Michigan Training 
Unit, a medium-security institution for 600 youthful of- 
fenders, is near completion and will be opened for use by 
the first of the year. The academic wing of the building 
will be completed at a later date. 


Sam P. Daykin, active in U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force 
correction programs until his retirement in October 1960, 
has been appointed associate professor of social work at the 
Ohio State University school of social administration. 

Bertha J. Payak, United States probation officer at 
Toledo, Ohio, as part of her graduate study, is conducting 
a survey of authoritarian attitudes among federal pro- 
bation officers. She has sent questionnaires to 493 officers. 

Wallace Reidt, 63, director and chairman of the Maryland 
Board of Parole and Probation, died September 7. Mr. 
Reidt spent a major portion of his life working with and 
studying Maryland’s criminal laws and the State’s penal 
institutions. He was responsible for the enactment of a 
number of reforms. 


Eugene N. Barkin, head of the custody unit of the 
Department of Justice since 1959, was appointed, in 
September, legal counsel to the director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. A graduate of the University of 
Scranton, Barkin received his law degree from the Dickin- 
son School of Law at Carlyle, Pa., and also studied at the 
Columbia University law school. He came to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1958 as a staff member of the Criminal 
Division. Barkin is coeditor of “Looking at the Law” in 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Walter Martin Noland, United States probation officer at 
Tampa, Fla., for 20 years, retired November 30. 

Professor E. Jackson Baur of the University of Kansas’ 
department of sociology and anthropology is spending the 
current academic year as a Fulbright visiting lecturer at 
the Municipal University of Amsterdam and will teach a 
course on juvenile delinquency at the Sociaal-Pedagogisch 
Instituut. 


Frank Dell’Apa, executive director of the Colorado 


. Prison Association, has been elected president of the 


Colorado Probation, Parole, and Corrections Association. 
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Illinois now has a conditional release law for felony 
prisoners in state correctional institutions. Eligible pri- 
soners will be released under supervision 90 days prior 
to the time they formerly would have been released under 
expiration of sentence. 

Harry Manley, executive director of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C., was called into military 
service as a captain in the medical service corps on October 
27 and is stationed in Fort Chafee, Ark. Edward Richard 
Johnson, chief probation officer of the Alexandria Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, has been ex- 
ecutive director of the Bureau. Johnson received his master 
of a work degree from William and Mary College in 
1958. 


Francis A. Allen of the University of Chicago Law 
School was elected president of the Illinois Academy of 
Criminology for the 1961-62 term at the 11th Annual 
Meeting of the Academy held in April. Other officers 
elected include Daniel Glaser, University of Illinois; 
Charles H. Shireman, University of Chicago; and Morris 
J. Wexler, attorney at law, vice presidents; Harvey 
Treger, U. S. probation officer at Chicago, secretary; 
Harold Finestone, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 
treasurer; and G. Lewis Penner, Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation, archivist. 


The Harlem Globetrotters played the inmate basketball 
team at the District of Columbia’s Youth Center December 
16 prior to an evening performance in the Nation’s Capital. 
Three hundred inmates of the Center and members of the 
basketball teams of the District of Columbia’s institutions 
were present at the game. 


Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University 
lectured at the University of Minster, in Germany, during 
the summer. His series of lectures, “Crime in the United 
States and Its Treatment,” is currently being published by 
deGruyter of Berlin. 

John J. Moran, assistant superintendent of the Youth 
Service Maximum Security Institution at Bridgewater, 
Mass., has been appointed executive director of the United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts. A graduate of Boston 
College, Morar. holds a master’s degree in social work and 
comes to the Association with an extensive and varied 
background in both juvenile and adult correctional services. 

The Forty-Ninth Training School was held at the Federal 
Probation Training Center in Chicago October 23 to 27. 
The 5-day refresher course was attended by 20 probation 
officers. 

The Division of Alcoholism of the New Hampshire 
Department of Health conducted a forum on alcoholism on 
November 27. Highlight of the forum was a panel dis- 
cussion in “Alcoholism: A Community Problem.” 

Formation of a Clinton Duffy Fellowship, a California 
group to help the alcoholic parolee, has been announced 
at the California Medical Facility at Vacaville. More than 
800 persons, including judges, police chiefs, sheriffs, med- 
ical men, and Alcoholics Anonymous members attended the 
first symposium. Promoted entirely by Facility inmates, the 
symposium was set up to consider the question, “How to 
reduce recidivism among alcoholic parolees.” The Fellow- 
ship is a nonprofit corporation. 

Clifford L. Harrison, United States probation officer in 
Washington, D. C., since 1956, resigned on September 2 to 
study for the ministry. He is attending the Wesley 
Theological Seminary at Washington, D. C. 

Laurence M. Stusman, chief of California’s correctional 
program services, has been appointed deputy director of 
the Department of Corrections, succeeding Walter Dunbar 
who was named director of corrections in October. Stusman 
began his career as a correctional officer at the Institution 
for Men at Chino in 1941. He has his master’s degree in 
social anthropology from Claremont College. He recently 
received an honorary doctor of laws degree from LaVerne 
College. 


An amendment to Virginia’s juvenile statute will make 
possible the establishment of regional juvenile courts and 


probation. The total cost will be borne by the Common- 
wealth. 


Edwin K. Steers, attorney general of the State of 
Indiana, has ruled that prison-trained barbers are entitled 
to licenses at the discretion of the State Board of Barber 
Examiners. The barber-training program, regarded by the 
Corrections Department as one of the most successful 
trade schools in the prison system, was in danger of bein 
destroyed by application of a 1933 state law which deni 
licenses to qualified parolees. 


William C. Henry, director of personnel at the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth since 1946, has been 
appointed director of the Kansas adult parole system by 
the State Board of Probation and Parole. 


Roy H. Nelson, chairman of the Michigan Parole Board, 
has been appointed assistant director of the Corrections 
Department in charge of probation, filling the position 
previously held by the late Fred Bates. 

Governor Elmer L. Andersen of Minnesota has named 
Associate Justice James C. Otis chairman of the new non- 
partisan crime commission, which will be organized, he 
said, “not... . to find criminals, but more to look for 
causes and seek solutions for a deteriorating law enforce- 
ment situation in our State.” 

A $1,250,000 Ford Foundation grant has been given to 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Association of Trusts and Foun- 
dations to finance 5 years of research and experimental 
projects. Part of it will be used for a work-study program, 
in cooperation with the city’s Board of Education, to reduce 
school dropouts and help prevent juvenile delinquency. 

“Help Wanted in Probation and Parole: A Service 
Career,” is the title of a 10-page pocket-size pamphlet 
published by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, 44 E. 23rd Street, New York 10. 


Children of the Evening is a 54-page printed report on 
seriously disturbed youngsters. Published by The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health of the University of Texas, 
the booklet deals with the problems and needs of the men- 
tally-ill child whose personality and behavior disturbances 
are grave and constant, so much that the youngster may 
be alienated from the everyday world—or his family or 
school may be unable to cope with him because of his 
disturbed behavior. 

A federal study of delinquency has been announced by 
the Canadian Department of Justice. In addition to pre- 
vention and treatment, the project will study such areas of 
interest as who is a delinquent and what makes him delin- 
quent, the proper boundary between juvenile delinquency 
and adult crime, and authority and responsibility for deal- 
ing with the problem when it has been defined. 


Los Angeles County’s group guidance officers were re- 
cently impressed by a familiar name on the list of those 
successfully passing the State’s baw examination. The 
young man, a graduate of UCLA Law School, was a 
“participating” member of a gang under treatment by the 
— Department’s Group Guidance Program back in 

The Alcoholics Anonymous Fellowship Group of the 
California Institution for Men at Chino held a 14th anni- 
versary celebration of A.A. in October. More than 300 CIM 


inmate members of A.A. and 288 outside A.A. members 
attended. 


Donald R. Cressey, professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of California, is visiting professor at the University of 
Cambridge Institute of Criminology. 

The Child Study Association of America will hold its 
annual conference at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
on March 12 and 13. The Conference will examine the 
social, economic, and psychological settings in which today’s 
youth must grow up. The CSAA headquarters is at 9 East 
89th Street. 

The Prison Board of Nevada has approved a master plan 
and site for the 120-inmate minimum-security facility, 
which will cost $1,100. Located 3 miles south of the present 
state institution, the prison, is expected to be completed 
by the spring of 1963. 

Edmund H. Lyons is the new warden of Philadelphia’s 
House of Corrections. He had risen through the ranks to 
director of the youth rehabilitation center. 
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The State of Indiana will establish at Plainfield a new 
medium-security prison for 1,000 first offenders 15 to 21. 
One hundred individual cells will be provided for prisoners 
undergoing diagnostic analysis to determine selection of 
the institution to which they should be sent. 

The New York State Division for Youth recently dedi- 
cated a new youth rehabilitation center at Middletown, 
N. Y., in honor of the late Edmond FitzGerald who, at the 
time of his death in 1960, was a member of the State Board 
of Parole. Mr. FitzGerald was former chief probation of- 
ficer of the Kings County Court at Brooklyn. 


The United Nations has adopted an international con- 
vention on narcotics, ending a 10-year period to combine 
existing agreements. Forty nations must ratify the agree- 
ment before it becomes a treaty. It seeks to insure an 
adequate supply of narcotics for the relief of suffering 
while preventing the spread of drug addiction. 

Groundbreaking for a house of detention for untried 
adults in Philadelphia took place October 26. On the same 
day, the Pennsylvania Prison Society published Estab- 
lishing a House of Detention for Untried Adults—a history 
of nearly a half-century of struggle. 

John Schapps has returned to his job as Western director 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency after a 
year’s leave of absence to conduct a survey of New York 
City’s probation services. 

The North Carolina Probation Commission has set up an 
inservice training program consisting of a 6-hour training 
session at college level each month throughout the year. 

Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Philadelphia, recently addressed 
the Philadelphia Crime Commission on the signficance of 
the presentence investigation to the court. Among the 
Commission membership are lawyers, business men, and 
educators. The Commission was organized in 1929 to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the law-enforcement agencies 
of the city. 


The Maryland Probation, Parole and Correction Asso- 
ciation at its fourth annual meeting in Baltimore, on 
December 6, elected the following officers for 1962: Ralph 
G. Murdy, president; Paul Simmen, vice president; Her- 
bert Hill, treasurer; Mrs. Elizabeth Morehouse, secretary; 
and Melvin B. Sherman, corresponding secretary. 


William C. Henry was appointed director of probation 
and parole for the State of Kansas on December 1. On the 
same date Raymond L. Blust was appointed deputy 
director and interstate compact administrator. 


A Juvenile Delinquents Act for the entire Canadian pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia became effective October 1. Juvenile 
court facilities have also been expanded to cover the whole 
province. All juvenile court judges now have provincial 
jurisdiction to enable them to act in any part of the pro- 
vince in an emergency. 

A citywide coordinated effort by major youth agencies to 
fight the rising tide of juvenile delinquency was revealed 
at the quarterly meeting of the Crime Prevention Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia held October 26. Known as the 
“Monthly Conference on Youth Conflict Groups” and 
sponsored by the Association and the Juvenile Aid Division 
of the Police Department, the project attempts to mobilize 
the work of agencies dealing with troublesome youth 
groups. 

Two out of three Philadelphia detainees who await trial 
are subsequently released as not requiring detention, 
according to the Pennsylvaina Prison Society. It is clear 
that by the use of adequate screening methods, the Society 
has found costly and repressive maximum security 
facilities are not required for a substantial proportion of 
persons placed behind bars to await trial. 

Staff members of San Diego County’s Honor Camps and 
invited guests held an all-day “shirtsleeve seminar” at the 
County’s Education Center on November 21 to consider 
research findings developed by Camp Psychologist Martin 
Schoor relating to base expectancy scores in selecting and 
matching inmate needs and programs. 
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